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NETHERLANDS NORWAY PORTUGAL 


coats-of-arms! 


SPAIN SWEDEN SWITZERLAND TURKEY YUGOSLAVIA 


Discover for yourself why Europe is the world’s outstanding vacation value. 
Twenty-one different countries — unique treasure-houses of history, culture and 
art—offer fun, sport and entertainment of every kind. But go in FALL, WINTER 
or SPRING. And to really see Europe, don’t limit yourself to visiting her fabulous 
cities but tour her delightful highways and byways as well! 









See your Travel Agent now! For further information, write each 
country below in which interested. Address; National Tourist Office 
(Name of Country), Box 258, Dept. C-1, New York 17, N. Y. 


EVROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


AUSTRIA + BELGIUM + DENMARK + FINLAND + FRANCE + GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE + ICELAND «+ IRELAND «+ ITALY + LUXEMBOURG + MONACO « NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY + PORTUGAL + SPAIN » SWEDEN + SWITZERLAND + TURKEY + YUGOSLAVIA 
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an extragrdinany value offered to new members of the Columbia @ Kecsrd Club 


13. 12 songs — Love / 
Me or Leave Me, 
It’s Magic, etc. 


GRAND CANYON 


12. This musical paint- 
ing has become an 
American classic 








MARY EZIO 


MARTIN - PINZA 
SOUTH PA 


ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


14. This great show 
album is the all- 
time best-seller 


5. The Way You Look 
Tonight, Where or 
When, 10 more 





Music 
of 
VICTOR 
HERBERT 


PERCY FAITH 
and his orchestra 





NEW WORLD 
SYMPHONY 
DVORAK 








60. Dream Girl, A Kiss 
in the Dark, 
Toyland, 9 more 


20. Penney iy - 4 per- 
formed,"’ High 
Fidelity Magazine 





15. 16 favorites—You 


Are My Sunshine, 
Sweet Violets, etc. 


ANY SIX 


FOR ONLY 


abound in these 
2 romantic scores 


‘rank Sinatra 


THAT | 


I] TCHAIKOVSKY 
Saat peecrons | SWAN LAKE 


POP HIT PARTY 
DAY - DAMONE -MATHIS 
4 LADS LAINE 
COREY BENNETT 


OLD 


62. Blue 
to Me, Ne 


Skies, Mean 
ress Moulin Rouge, | 
of You, 9 more 











GREATEST HITS 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


TWELFTH OF NEVER 
NOT FOR MET 
COME 10 ME 


JOHNNY'S 


CHANCES ARE 
SAY » WALD 





THE WIN 


WONDERFUL WONDERF 


PLUS 6 OTHERS 








46.8 numbers—Louise, 30. “...superb...most 


sensuous ofensem- 
bles,"’ N.Y. Times 


Love Paris, etc. 12 pop artists 








of these superb |High-Fidelity| 





AIL VALUE 


w $9988 











If you join the Columbia Record Club now — and agree 
to purchase only 5 selections during the coming 12 months 














THE DESERT SONG 













18. The intense drama 
of this work is 
here fully realized 


FRANKIE LAINE 


| Believe, Jealousy, 
Granada, 8 more 





17. Romberg's roman- 
tic operetta is 
alwaysajoytohear 





22. Mozart's last work 
—called ‘‘an opera 
for the angels” 


| POLLY BERGEN 





1. Make the Man Love 
Me, Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, 10 more 


44. A dozen hit tunes 
— performed by 














Original 
Broadway 


ROSSINI: witiam TELL AND 


Se KOSTELANETZ BARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURES 
DY ROMANTIC MUSIC OF DOWIZETTI: navontee oF tHe 
RACHMANINOFF SEGMENT OVERTURE 


SCHUBERT: mancne muitaint 
TCHAINOVSKY: mancnt stay 








STRAUSS: aaoerzny mance 


Cast 


COMCIRTGEROUW AnD 


van © LJ 
_— LAMOURTUR ORCHESTRAS 











Albert Schweitzer 
BACH 


Toccata, Adagio 
and Fugue in C Minor 


Fugue in A Minor 
Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor 











10. Schweitzer’s inter- 
retations of three 
ch organ works 









Armstrong Goodman 
Brubeck 


Clayton 


OL) 
James | 
Jay & Kai 


Rugolo 


Condon 
Ellington 


Gorner Vaughan 


21. 13 Jazz Greats per- 
form Honeysuckle 
Rose, Laura, etc. 


RUDOLF SERKIN 
rane 
BEETHOVEN 
(ROOWLIGHT Senate 
PATHETIOUL Senste 
APPASSIOMATA Senste 









50. 3 popular sonatas 
—played with rare 
keyboard artistry 


48. Rain in Spain, | 
Could Have Danced 
All Night, etc. 


48) 0) Mel elei.ii,. | 


STORY 


Showers, 13 


19. Duchin plays The 
Man | Love, April 





SCHUBERT: 
“UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY 
MENDELSSOHN 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DRI 
oon; 








29. The ‘‘Big Voice” 
sings Ebb Tide, | 
Believe, 10 more 


16. Two ever-popular 
classics—superbly 
performed 


[ RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


Gershwin works— 
on one record 


~ FRONT ROW.CENTER 
eon ee 
me 9 
| 12 GREAT SHOW TUNES 
51. September Song, | 


Love Paris, House 
of Flowers, etc. 


+++ @ convenient method of acquiring, systematically and under expert 
guidance, an outstanding record library of the music you enjoy most - 
at far less than the usual cost! 


ye You receive ANY 6 of the superb 12” high- 
fidelity records shown here for only $3.98 


te Your only obligation as a member is to 

purchase five selections from the more than 
100 Columbia and Epic records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months. Thus you actually receive 
eleven records for the price of six—a saving 
of more than 40% on your record purchases 


%& After purchasing only five records you receive 

a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your 
choice free for every two additional selections 
you buy 


te You enroll in any one of the Club’s four musi- 

cal Divisions: Classical; Listening and Dancing; 
Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Come- 
dies; Jazz 


te Each month the Club's staff of musical ex- 

perts selects outstanding recordings from 
every field of music . . . music that deserves a 
place in any well-planned library. These selections 
are described in the Club Magazine, which you 
receive free each month 


te You may accept or reject the selection for 
your Division, take any of the other records 
offered, or take NO record in any particular month 


You may discontinue membership at any time 
after purchasing five records 


te The records you want are mailed and billed 
at the regular list price of $3.98 (Classical 
Selections, $4.98), plus small mailing charge 


¥%& Mail coupon today to receive your six records 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB terre Haute, indiana 


© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1959 








39. Exciting perform- 
ances of two 
colorful scores 









61. A hi-fi thriller. 
Six stirring over- 
tures and marches 


‘||Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 
Complete Score 


28. Hauntingly ea 
music—beautifully 
played 





63. A truly inspired 
|. Ape ee a of 


9. Complete score of 


Rodgers & Hammer- all the porey 






68. Istomin captures 


27. Orig. performances 
of 11 Goodman 
Classics in Swing 





and 


11. Ne Love, | Look 
at You, Warm and 
Tender, 12 in all 


PEER GYNT 
BOLERO 
CLAIR BE LUNE 





" played by ‘World's 
Greatest Orch."’ 


34. Newport Up, Jeep's 
Blues, Festival 


Junction 


2 more 


38. 12 beloved hymns 
Let Him in, Sweet 
Hour of Prayer, etc 


WALTZES 
TCHAIKOVSKY AN 


49. ", 


<a iustrous 





sound’’—High Fi- 


RAUSS 


more his majestic work stein’s great hit passion of Chopin delity. 7 waltzes 
CEM THE FOUR LABS Tchaikovsky 


23. You Belong to Me, 
Far Away Places, 
10 more numbers 


54. Bright concertos 
that gleam with 
sprightly melodies 


1S and bus orchestra 


25. Come to Me, That's 
My Desire, Some- 
one Like You, 9more 


a PATHETIOUE 
SYMPHONY 


» ¢ Mitropoulos, 
New York 


2. The most popular 
of Tchaikovsky's 
lovely symphonies 


r—— SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $3.98 —— 


®**Columbia,"’ @®. “Epic,” @ Marcas Keg L 
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COLUMBIA (p) RECORD CLUB, Dept. 225-1 
Terre Haute, indiana 
I accept your offer and have indicated at the right the six 
records I wish to receive for $3.98, plus small mailing charge 
Enroll me in the following Division of the Club 
(check one box only) 
0) Classical (CD Listening and Dancing () Jou 
() Breedway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 100 to be 
offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price 
oo small mailing charge. For every two additional selections 
accept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record 
of my choice FREE 


Nome 
(Please Print) 


PO cnn tccacesccssvcrccesececs 
Gs 06 aP ance ccc cavecccecvsncveseress IONE State 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an established Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below 


Dealer's Name. . 


Dealer's Address........... ‘ 71 





CIRCLE 6 NUMBERS: 
1 19 39 
2 20 44 
5 21 46 
7 22 47 
9 23 48 
10 25 49 
WW 26 50 
12 27 51 
13 28 54 
14 29 58 
15 30 60 
16 33 61 
17 34 62 
18 38 63 

K.48 


* Philharmonic 
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Photograph by Frite Henle 


ALCOA SAILS THE 


S=pilhinting common 


A quaint Spanish chapel, an exotic make your trip complete. Alcoa passen- 
Hindu mosque, a bit of old Holland ona — ger ships sail every Saturday from excit- 
tropical iske—the Caribbean is an en- ing New Orleans. Or you may prefer to 
trancing treat. And the perfect way to take one of Alcoa’s 10-25 day cruises 
visit it is on a 16-day Alcoa de luxe aboard a leisurely 12-passenger freighter 
cruise. Between calls at six colorful ports or new air-conditioned ore ship. For 
you'll enjoy the finest in shipboard liv- details see your travel agent. Or write 
ing, on a vessel designed for tropical today for literature to Cruise Depart- 
cruise pleasure. ‘The ship is air condi- ment, Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 
tioned, the cuisine and service are superb, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. o 
there’s an outdoor pool—everything to One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
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PHOTO CREDITS 188 
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JANUARY COVER. The Piazza Umberto Primo, perched 450 feet above the Bay of 
Naples, is the focal point of Capri. The funicular railway from the Marina Grande, far 
below, ends its steep climb here. Every visitor to this tiny island is drawn at some time 
to sip an apéritif at one of the restaurants flanking the square. Here all Capri gathers 
among the vivid umbrellas which almost crowd out the space for passers-by, or clusters on 
the steps shaded by 17th-Century Santo Stefano’s baroque walls. Photo by Slim Aarons, 


NEXT MONTH. Novelist Robert Carson drives the length of our Pacific Coast and 
comes up with some free-swinging observations. Aubrey Menen reminisces about India’s 
Malabar region, where he grew up. Truman Capote tells why he chooses to live in Brook- 
lyn Heights, a neighborhood of splendid contradictions; and Desmond Stewart writes 
of the nationalist ferment in Cairo. Then there’s a picture-story of Jamaica’s exclusive 
Round Hill, and an amusing account of life among the flora and fauna of Florida. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Don’t Forget Holiday 
The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray 
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your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
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Northernmost U.S. town 
is in Alaska—Which town? 


0) Fairbanks © Nome (OO Barrow 


Maybe the remote location of 
Barrow, Alaska will prevent you 
from visiting this northernmost 
U.S. town, but should you go, 
you'll find The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks gladly 
accepted there. The same is true of 
these checks wherever you travel 
in the world. 


World’s top producing 
emerald mines are in: 


0) Colombia C) Cuba () Nevada 


More emeralds are mined in Col- 
ombia than in any other country 
and Colombian stones have a dis- 
tinctive deep green color. Equally 
recognizable, The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
have each denomination ($10, $20, 
$50, $100) in a different color for 
easy identification. 


Largest U. S. county is in: 
O) Texas ©) California © Alaska 


Alaska has “‘districts’” and even 
Texas can't compete with Cali- 
fornia’s San Bernardino County, 
the nation’s largest. It covers 20,160 
square miles. When you visit this 
section, carry The First Nationa! 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, 
Only you can cash them; they’re 
available at your own bank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE Re ATiO 
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something 
old ~"Cradle of 


civilization and birthplace 
of the gods”- Greece is a 
land of legend and beauty. Back 
beyond the Gelden Age she stretches 
leaving behind such marvels as the 
Parthenon, Epidaurus, the temples at 
Olympia, Delphi and Delos 


something 


NOW -And Greece is modern 
up-to-the-minute with fine roads, splendid 
hotels, fabulous shops and spas. Enjoy 
outdoor symphonies, classical drama at 
Epidaurus and Athens in magnificent 
amphitheaters. See ithe museums 


something 
borrowed -cay-bustiing- a 


cosmopolitan—subject to many influences 
Athens is one of the social centers of 

the Mediterranean. Her taverns are 
charming, her restaurants suparb 


something 


blue ~See the striking bright blue % 
of the lovely Aegean Sea. Visit the 
islands. Swim at the fashionable 
resorts of Mykonos. Stay for 

a few days at the islands of Paros, 
Skyros, Thasos, Samothrace 

Visit Corfu and Delos, 

birthplace of Apollo, and 

Rhodes, “Bride of the Sun” 

in the Dodecanese 





come : 
fall 
in love 


” REECE 


be and don't wait another year! Greece is easy to get to... 
economical to see. Weekly cruises in the Aegean. Regular motorcoach tours. 
For complete information, contact your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Main Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and Correspondents World-Wide 


in cooperation with 


THE GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION 
6 Venizelou Avenue, Athens 


HOLIDAY 


Double Vision 


Lucius Beebe’s romantically gas- 
tronomic and millionaire-oriented ar- 
ticle on Reno (November HOLiDAy) 
should outrage both the “schools-and- 
churches” group and another citizenry 
he doesn’t mention—those who like the 
town, despite its hideous strip of gaudi- 
ness, because of the purity of its light 
and air and its beautiful setting. Nor is 
Reno quite the desert of culture Mr. 
Beebe portrays. He doesn’t mention its 
attractions for artists, at least three of 
whom—Zoray Andrus, Richard Walton 
and Robert Caples—have achieved 
recognition beyond the boundaries of 
the state. The town can also claim at 
least one poet of distinction, Joanne de 
Longchamps, who is becoming increas- 
ingly well-known to readers of con- 
temporary poetry. Apparently, too, Mr. 
Beebe did not attend the performance 
of Pygmalion by a group of Dublin 
players several: years ago. Shaw’s so- 
phisticated wit was not lost on the 


STEVES. HAROLD WITT 


San Jose, Calif. 


Mr. Beebe is right when he says peo- 
ple do not go to Reno to go to church. 
Neither do they go there to eat: they go 
to gamble. So why doesn’t he write 
more about the crap tables? What is the 
smallest amount you can bet? Is the 
limit $100 on the line? Are the dice on 
the up and up? Do they employ shills? 
How much are the odds on hard six? 
To cover the Reno story you need a 
man who can talk the lingo of a crap 
shooter; Mr. Average Man does not 
care about flaming desserts. 


H. H. HARVEY 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


American Manners—and English 


In discussing Harold Nicolson’s book 
Good Behaviour ( Party of One, Novem- 
ber HoLipay), Mr. Fadiman says: “I 
could no more explain to Mr. Nicolson 
why we behave like Americans than he 
could explain to me his affection for 
‘the excellent institution of fagging.’”’ I 
can explain mine. Nowhere in the world 
is fagging so well developed or so vig- 
orously enforced as at Eton. | have 
served my year as a fag and now can 
enjoy the advantages of having boys 
fag for me. It may surprise you to hear 
that even as a fag practically no one 
hates fagging. ) 

First, it teaches the new boy his way 
around the school and town. Second, it 
teaches the younger boys to obey their 
elders and to submit to unpleasant 
discipline. Here we all believe Amer- 
ican youth has it too easy at school and 
at home. | think it would do you a 
world of good to have to submit to a 
fagging system. 

The fagmaster is always a boy near 
the top of the school. He has an im- 
mense amount of academical, social 
and sports work to do. Without fags to 
help, in distributing notices or carrying 
notes, for instance, he would be in a 
hopeless position. The whole Eton sys- 
tem of a school run by boys and helped 
| by masters would have to be reformed. 
| 





There is nothing like fagging to give 
a boy a feeling of responsibility and an 
opportunity to show his authority and 
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ability. The fagmaster has great respon- 
sibilities and privileges, but he can be in 
bad trouble if he misuses his power. 
This is especially true in the case of a 
House Captain. The housemaster su- 
pervises and sees a!] goes smoothly, but 
it is the Captain who runs the House 
and is responsible for it. For instance, 
he has the power to beat other boys at 
his discretion. Incidentally, | am now 
Captain of my House. Very seldom do 
fags actually work for older boys for 
more than three-quarters of an hour in 
any day. 

Well, | hope I have given you some 
intelligible outline of fagging and its ad- 
vantages, without appearing a die-hard 
old Tory peer, which I am not. 


GEORGE WRANGHAM 
Eton College 
Windsor, England 


Mr. Fadiman’s pungent, pertinent 
comments on Good Behaviour struck me 
as most timely. My wife and I particu- 
larly enjoyed his forthright remarks on 
The Cult of Informality. Why such 
quick familiarity on even the very 
shortest of acquaintance? It is certainly 
sickening, totally unnecessary, and 
proves the old adage, *‘‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” WK ENZIE P. MOORE 
Major, U.S.A. Ret. 


Charleston, S.C. 


Correction 


In the November issue of HOLIDAY 
there is an article on page 63 (Our 
Debutante Daughters) with a photo- 
graph by Slim Aarons. This photo- 
graph is erroneously captioned; it was 
taken at the third annual Imperial Ball 
for the benefit of the Hospitalized Vet- 
erans Service on January 10, 1958. Miss 
Creel was Chairman of the Debutante 
Committee for the Imperial Ball; the 
other young ladies shown served as her 
aides. LEWIS UFLAND 

Public Relations 
Hospitalized Veterans Service 
New York 





@ Houipay proffers apologies to the 
Hospitalized Veterans Service and to the 


charming group who gave their time and 
energies to the benefit.—Ed. 


Living Language 


Mario Pei is right in saying Latin can 
be useful as a tourist language (Who 
Said Latin is Dead ?, November HOLt- 
DAY). I’ve used it throughout Europe; 
mixed with Spanish it makes a handy 
substitute for Italian. As for his pro- 
nunciation guide, however, cui bono ? It 
might be of some use in Germany, but 

Continued on Page 6 








The Cadillac car has always been looked 
upon as the standard by which the world’s 
motor cars should be judged. Yet never 
before has Cadillac represented such a high 
standard of excellence as it does for 1959. 
For here is a motor car that bears the 
unmistakable stamp of greatness, not only 
in the way it looks and rides and handles, 
but also in the pleasure and satisfaction it 
renders. Its styling is elegant and graceful 
and majestic almost beyond description... 
its new Fleetwood interiors are luxurious 
and beautifully appointed as never before. 
And its new, high-performance engine is 
superbly alert and responsive. To see it, 
to inspect it, and to drive it is to under- 
stand a new criterion of greatness in motor 
cars. We suggest that you do all three 
soon at your authorized Cadillac dealer’s. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
EVERY WINDOW OF EVERY CADILLAC IS SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
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GARDEN - OF THE TROPICS? 


Could be...but it’s really 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Glimpse a little of this side of Paradise in Cypress, Magnolia, Middleton, 
Brookgreen, Edisto, and other world-famous gardens in South Carolina. See 
moss-draped ancient oaks; see cypress trees rise from lagoons that mirror 
millions of azalea, camellia, jessamine, and Chinese wisteria blossoms. It’s no 
mystery why these masterpieces of color lure visitors to return year after year. 
Enjoy South Carolina’s sunny beaches, the historic spots of the Plantation 
South, the foothills and clear lakes of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Excellent 
accommodations range from simple housekeeping cottages to the ultimate in 


hotel luxury. Come soon... stay long. 
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his classical diction might better have 
been replaced by the softer Italian pro- 
nunciation which is both closer in 
sound to the Romance languages and 
more familiar to the European from 


Church usage. JAMES L. KELLY 


Baltimore 


Studeo Latinam in ludo et vere 
dicendum est mihi linguam Latinam 
non mortuam esse. Magnopere iutum 
est me cum meis aliis studiis. Dum ego 
eram in Europa, quoque cognovi 
Latinam magnum auxilium. Sine sci- 
entia Latinae, non potui intellegi in 


Europa. ZIPORAH A. BRICKNER 


Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


Sunny Smiles 


Having lived in St. Petersburg for 
forty years, I was terribly disappointed 
in Mr. Thielen’s story (November 
HOLipAy). He insulted us by saying our 
green-bench oldsters wore well-worn, 
nondescript, colorless clothes. Smart- 
looking women of seventy look fiftyish 
in bright new colors and well-made 
clothes. Men of the same age wear 
bright blazers and shorts, hats with 
bright bands and some with jaunty 
feathers. He said they had “faded 
faces.”’ Of all the towns I’ve seen or 
heard of, St. Pete has more sunny smiles 
and cheery hellos. He said “their walk 
has lost the sense of motion.” I reckon 
he has never seen some of our seventy- 
five-year-olds beautifully ballroom- 
dancing or roundly square dancing. He 
goes on with “the grayness of age lies 
over them all like a fine dust.” 1 would 
say the snow-whiteness of age shines 
above them like a happy halo. 


MRS, ARTHUR HODSDON 
St. Petersburg 


Aye Vote 


I consider The Day the Women Got 
the Vote (November Ho.ipay) one of 
the best written bits of political history 
that I have ever read anywhere. 


LANGDON P. MARVIN, JR. 
Library of Congress Annex 
Washington, D.C. 


Fraternal Feeling 


My grandmother, age 83, takes quite 
an interest in Charles Addams cartoons 
and has redecorated our fashionable 
but old house in Boston’s Back Bay 
area so that it resembles the house pic- 
tured in Are Fraternities Necessary? 
(October HOLIDAY). There are quite a 
few fraternity men living in this area, 
and my grandmother would like a copy 
of the cartoon suitable for framing, to 
show them when they come to see her 
collection of torture devices. | would 
appreciate a rapid dispensation of this 
matter—she has promised to remove 
the set of thumbscrews when the car- 
toon arrives and I find it hard to type 


with them on. GERRY HURST 


Boston 


@ A copy of the cartoon has been dis- 
patched by posthaste broomstick.—Ed. 





I greatly enjoyed the Charles Addams 
cartoon and am having it framed for 
my study, where I edit the Sigma Phi 
Epsilon Journal. \ also appreciated the 
article, even though Mr. Birmingham 
passed over LPE, the third largest 


‘national fraternity, with 149 chapters. 


JOHN ROBSON 

Managing Editor 
Banta’s Greek Exchange 
Menasha, Wisc. 


@ Reader Robson should be even more 
prideful. The N.I.C. tells us that Sigma 
Phi Epsilon’s 149 chapters actually bring 
it up to second largest national fra- 
ternity.— Ed. 





Baylor Defended 


I enjoyed the article about Texas 
(October HOLIDAY) in spite of two jour- 
nalistic errors by Sean O’Faolain. 

Harry Truman did receive his hon- 
orary degree in person at Baylor Uni- 
versity. | should know. Unable to get a 
seat, I stood in the cold for hours to see 
him leave the building. 

As far back as the mid-thirties, co-eds 
on the Baylor campus were permitted 
to wear make-up. Again, | know. I 
courted one of them during those years. 
Evidently | liked the flavor of her lip- 
stick—she is my wife. 

WALLACE THOMAS SMITH 
Waco, Tex. 


Neophyte 


I found the Handbook of American 
Wines (September HOLIDAY) concise 
and informative. Being fond of wine but 
short on knowledge, it not only gave me 
an elementary understanding of Amer- 
ican wines but also revealed many basic 
things about wine in general. 

Now that my interest has been 
aroused, I am wondering if it would be 
possible for you to publish a similar 
article on European wines. 

GEORGE HOLLAND 
Sania Monica, Calif. 


@ We are already happily sampling 
some cellars with an eye toward a Hand- 
book of European Wines.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Houipay, 


Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Give grandly this Christmas—give Lord Calvert =a, 


ORD CALVERT is the most expensive whiskey man were rationed to one highball a year, there 


blended in America. A majestic gift in itself. still wouldn’t be enough to go around. 
It is hard to imagine a grander Christmas gift. 
Ready to give 
Look for Lord Calvert’s decanter in its handsome 
presentation box.. No wrapping needed. Labels 


whisk off—and it’s ready to give. 


To celebrate this season of goodwill, you can 
now give this supreme American whiskey in an 
authentic collector’s decanter—at no extra cost. 

Think of the gesture. A timeless decanter pre- 
senting a whiskey so rare that if every American 


LORD CALVERT. AMERICAN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SP RITS, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD. CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y. 0 
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Give yourself the pleasure of a ski 
trip to La Province de Québec 
where every hour of the Skier’s 
days is full of joy. Dependable 
snow conditions, bright clear 
sunshine, dry healthy atmos- 
phere. Ski slopes for all, lifts, 
well-marked trails. And you will 
be welcomed with truly French- 
Canadian hospitality in comfort- 
able modern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your trip, 
write today for your free 
booklet “SKI IN LA 
PROVINCE DE QUEBEC” 
Address: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; 

or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 
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high fidelity tape recorders 


professional performance 


at popular prices 





Now, Yeu Can Record Stereo, too... 


with the most versatile tape recorder you can own 
Pentron's totally new Emperor Il. Records 
stereo from stereo broadcasts, stereo records or 
live trom two microphones, plays stereo (4-track 
as well as 2-track tape), records and plays mon- 
aurally with all the richness and clarity you'd 
expect only from professional tape recorders 
Treat yourself and your family to the fun of 
Pentron Stereo high fidelity performance of a 
professional quality never before possible at 
popular prices 
Pentron tape recorders stort as low as $159.95 
and are available at professional high fidelity 
showrooms. For detailed information on Pentron 
the most complete line of tape recorders, 
components and accessories... write Dept. H-1 
or see your yellow poges 


<a> CORPORATION 
777 South Tripp 
Chicago 24, Iilinois 


CANADA, Atlas Radie Lid., Torento 
EXPORT, Raytheon Mig. Co., Waltham, Mass 








by Clifton Fadiman 


@ For the next few months Party of 
One will be given over to an account 
of a Sentimental Journey. The Sen- 
timentalist, his American accent 
neither impaired nor improved, has 
just returned from forty-two days in 
England. Except for a half-pound of 
tea, which he will preserve as a kind 
of tribal totem, he returned with no 
tangible souvenirs. But he is rich in 
intangible ones. 

Of my forty-two days, thirty-two 
were spent in an England at prob« 
ably permanent anchorage between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the North 
Sea. The remaining ten were passed 
in a sea-borne England. For my car- 
rier, the Queen Elizabeth, is of course 
English territory—all the more so 
when apparently deferring to us 
Americans. Water is served with 
meals. But the glasses are generally 
filled only to the halfway mark. 
(Except at galas, when revelry rules, 
moderation is thrown to the 
winds, and the bumpers are virtually 
full. | suspect that this nod to the 
American barbarian is less conces- 
sive than it is ironical.) 

My forty-two days, whether ter- 
restrial or marine, I owe in a way to 
the readers of Party of One; and, 
though hardly a repayment, these 
papers will at least comprise an ac- 
knowledgment of my debt to them. 
The April, 1958, issue of Holiday ran 
an essay entitled Fond Memories of 
England—By One Who Has Never 
Been There. My love letter to a 
princesse who | supposed would re- 
main forever /ointaine triggered a 
small flurry of letters to the editors. 
Most of these suggested that it 
mightn’t be a bad idea for me to 
confront my England of dreams with 
the England of solid reality. The 
editors, already well aware of the 
gaps in my education, felt this an ex- 
cellent opportunity to move me off 
my ancestral acres, bought a few 
years ago from a man who guaran- 
teed that he possessed a slew of an- 
cestors. And so, with some misgiv- 
ings (for I am a type with strong 
roots—in other words, lazy) i sailed 
for England on the Queen Elizabeth. 

First, the nonessentials or Facts. 
Of my thirty-two nonmarine days I 
spent half in London, half in the 
provinces. Of England’s thirty-nine 
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PARTY OF ONE 


The fine art of travel: first of a series of reports 


on the author’s peaceful invasion of England 


colored counties (Housman’s pretty 
phrase) I traversed, outside the 
London area, only seventeen. I did 
not touch Cornwall, the industrial 
Midlands, the Lake Country or the 
North of England. (Wales and Scot- 
land are different nations entirely. 
I hereby alert my impressionable 
editors to the fact that I am ponder- 
ing an essay to be called Fond 
Memories of Wales and Scotland— 
By One Who Has Never Been There.) 
In my wanderings | motored about 
2300 miles and walked perhaps 
150, most of the latter in London. 

You are doubtless thinking I 
should have walked the whole 2450 
miles. I deserve the reproach but, 
alas, we are all prisoners of a cen- 
tury which has given life to the 
tourist only through the death of the 
pilgrim. If Chaucer’s people had 
used charabancs the Canterbury 
Tales might never have been written. 
I confess I traveled most comfort- 
ably, counseled and guided by the 
highly competent British Travel As- 
sociation. 


Travel, though a minor art, is 
still an art and should be undertaken 


Clifton Fadiman, 

in appropriate working 
clothes, prepares 

to slip into England 

to gather confidential 
intelligence for 

his readers. 


in the spirit of the artist. Each 
traveler-artist has a style proper to 
himself. All roads do not lead to 
Rome. All roads lead to ten thou- 
sand Romes, one Rome to a cus- 
tomer. These reports, then, will deal 
only with my Rome, or rather my 
England, that is, the only England 
disclosable to my limited vision, 
straitened knowledge, imperfect sym- 
pathies and unadventurous tem- 
perament. This England emerged as 
a result of the application of certain 
principles underlying my particular 
Art of Travel. You may disagree 
with them. But, once they are clear 
to you, you can no longer condemn 
me for not seeing your England. And 
so, though we may part company, 
we shall not quarrel. 


PRINCIPLES OF TRAVEL 
(Warning : Good Only in Case of Fad- 
iman) 

1. Prejudice has its points. From 
afar I have for many years admired 
the English, and for what seems to 
me a sound reason: for all their sins 
and weaknesses they have contrib- 
uted more to civilization, as I take 

Continued on Page 10 
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Continued from Page 8 

the word, than any people since the 
Greeks. That’s all there is to it. They 
may commit some evil tomorrow or 
next year, but that cannot alter the 
brute fact that they are a great 
people.* I landed in England full of 
this prejudice. I left England with 
that prejudice doubly confirmed. 
And I believe I saw more of England 
because I came to her wearing my 
heart on my sleeve than if I had come 
coldly, bare of all bias. No doubt 
Detachment is a superior chan, but 
many doors that are shut to him 
swing wide to admit his simple- 
minded brother, Affection. 

2. Judge not lest ye see nought. 
Travel involves observation or dis- 
covery; reflection; finally, under- 
standing. The total process results in 
full enjoyment. Enjoyment. Not 
judgment. The good traveler is not a 
moralist. He does not use travel as a 
yardstick by which to measure his 
likes and dislikes, for that is but to 
rediscover the old frayed ‘self he 
already knows; and self-approval 
becomes his whole pleasure. 

I knew I would find English ways 
different from mine, and to that 
degree difficult or even disagreeable 
for me to accept. In such cases | 








*“Only a hardy and wise people could have made 
this small territory great.’’—Emerson, 1847 


knew what wiser men have known 
before me—that I must not declare 
my way “better” (though it may be 
better, for me) but try always to dis- 
cover the reasoning behind the Eng- 
lish way, or to catch a glimpse of the 
total image of life of which it is a 
part. 

A trivial illustration: In three 
hotels out of four, on requesting 
orange juice for breakfast, I was 
brought a doll’s-house goblet con- 
taining between an ounce and an 
ounce and a half. Most Americans 
drink about six ounces; I am habitu- 
ated to eight or even ten. At the out- 
set I was annoyed. Then I rapped my 
knuckles: observation, reflection, 
understanding. There must be a 
reason for this citrus-miniaturiza- 
tion. Frugality, born of rationing? 
No. Whenever I requested a larger 
or extra portion, it was brought at 
once, nor was I charged for it. As 
time went on, to tell the truth, the 
portions appeared, without my ask- 
ing, to get bigger and bigger until at 
last I was given a pitcher of the stuff. 
I later learned how this miracle had 
been wrought. At each hotel my 
chauffeur Richards (about whom 
more later) had quietly warned the 
headwaiter, probably explaining 
that I was a notorious orange-juice 
addict, Wanted back in the States, 
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CITROEN—one of the world’s greatest automotive 
names, offers the most convenient way to see Europe 
by far! 
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violent if offered normal English 
doses but quiet if given giant-sized 
portions. 

Well, it took a little time and a 
little interrogation, but at last all be- 
came clear. It developed that, though 
the Englishman and the American 
were both drinking orange juice, the 
Englishman drank an idea of orange 
juice that differed from the Amer- 
ican’s idea. To the American, orange 
juice is food, nourishmeit, vitamins. 
Hence he demands a healthy por- 
tion. Tothe Englishman, orange juice 
is a kind of mouthwash. For this 
purpose an ounce or two suffices. 

3. To feel at home, stay home. The 
American who tours England look- 
ing for something to remind him of 
things back in the States will prob- 
ably find it. But on the way he will 
have missed everything else. He is 
the one who is always ordering steak 
because they make it that way back 
in Indiana too (steak is the first 
refuge of the gastronomic coward). 
Yet all about him there lie not only 

-many extremely interesting (though 
indigestible) English culinary novel- 
ties but also English masterpieces, 
from grilled Dover sole (any sen- 
sible American will eat this three 
times daily, if possible) to treacle 
tart, which, when enjoyed at the 
Hind’s Head at Bray-on-Thames, 


should dispose forever of one’s 
natural prejudice against this dis- 
mal-sounding sweet. 

Remember, Fadiman, that a for- 
eign country is not designed to make 
you comfortable. It is designed to 
make its own people comfortable. 
In England the designers Lave been 
working at this job for 2000 years. 
By now they have quite a vested in- 
terest in their own conception of 
what is right and proper. 

4. As between mileage and experi- 
ence, choose experience. | am rather 
ashamed that I covered as much ter- 
ritory as I did, even though it com- 
prised only a few counties. I had in- 
tended, for example, to pass two 
entire days doing nothing in four 
hamlets mentioned in a poem by 
A. E. Housman. (I assume they’re in 
Shropshire; can’t find them on the 
map.) But I bowed my neck to the 
schedule. And now I shall never 
know whether or not it is true that 


Clunton and Clunbury, 
Clungunford and Clun 

Are the quietest places 
Under the sun. 


5. From the past choose a point of 


reference. Obviously the more you 
have read of the history of the 
country you are visiting, the better. 

Continued on Page 14 












The outdoor sports center of Florida 

is St. Petersburg—winter or summer. 
RIGHT NOW IS PERFECT. 
In this friendly vacation land you'll 
find partners for golf, fishing, swim- 
ming, bowling, or your favorite 
sports. Racing is “in season.” 


We invite you to visit our clean, green 
“Sunshine City.” Send for the infor- 
mation you need. 


7] May We Help You Plan? 


Means 360 days of sunshine a year 
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G. K. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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“You can have a glorious 


time in Britain 


for less than 4100 a week” 


rons happy business girl had the 

| surprise of her life. “I budg- 
eted for $140 a week,” she writes, 
“but I found I could tour for less 
than a hundred. 

“Lactualiy bought four cashmere 
sweaters with the money I saved 
on my two-week trip.” 

Here are some of the facts and 
figures that make Britain such a 
thrifty place for a vacation: 

1. You can go by train all the way 
from London to Edinburgh and 





back for as little as $18.34. 


2. You can get bed and breakfast 
at most inns for less than $3.50 


3. You can get a good seat at the 
Covent Garden Opera for $2 


4. You can fly from London to the 
Channel Islands and back for only 


$25, on a 15-day round trip. 


NOTE: The Fall and Spring are 
especially thrifty times to motor 
thiough Britain. Most car rentals 


run about 25% lower. 


Pipe Major at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 


CD Apartments () Hotels C) Smell Hotels 
(CD Beaches () Meter Courts length of Stey 
C) Guest Houses Time of arrival 


NAME pt hte ere ee Sea : FREE! write for illustrated folder “Visit Britain Economically”— Box 124 
: British Travel Assn. In New York —680 Fifth Avenue; in Los Angeles — 606 South 

Hill St.; in Chicago—39 South La Salle St.;in Canada—90 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, 

For expert help in planning a country-wide tour, see your nearest travel agent, 
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PAN AMS JET CLIPPERS: 


WORLD'S FASTEST AIRLINERS...ON THE 


N O IN = REA Ss EIN FARE S Pan American’s Jet Clippers* are the fastest airliners 


in the world. They are pure jets—the most advanced 
Pan Am offers you complete JET service airliners in the world. And the most comfortable. 


with both deluxe and economy-class fares In flight the forward part of the cabin is almost 


; ao ; silent; the rear half is so quiet that sound never rises 
available. Economy class: $4536° round trip above the level of your own voice. And the interior of 


to London, $4896° to Paris...fromN. Y. the cabin is so vibration-free you can literally balance 
a coin on the armrest. 


You'll find that time has never passed so swiftly as 
in the few hours that now separate continents. At 
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CE TO EUROPE 


The new Jet Clippers you will ride in are Boeing 707s, the most 
thoroughly flight-tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


WORLDS MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


speeds up to 600 mph, high up above the weather, 
you'll be flying faster than ever before—but with no 
sensation of speed, none at all of height. 

What’s it like to fly in a Jet Clipper? Wonderful! For World's most experienced airline, 
reservations, call your Travel Agent or any of Pan Am’s 
53 offices in the U.S. or Canada. For a free, colorful Jet Santee Gimest os many poeple te Eurepe 


brochure, write Pan American, Department 707, Box as the next 2 airlines combined 
1790, New York 17, New York. — errade-stark, rex 


r. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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Continued from Page 11 

Few of us however are imbued with 
the spirit of research. | suggest some- 
thing simpler. Choose one book, pref- 
erably! a work by a creative artist, 
simply because artists work with the 
truth, fact collectors do mot. From 


wd 


—FUTURAMIC 
STROBONAR 


electronic flash 


the completely self-contained, 
dual transistor Honeywell unit that 
eliminates flash bulbs for good. 


Lucky, happy, with grins from here to here—that’s the trademark 
of thousands of delighted photographers who already own the 
most popular electronic flash unit ever made. Ask them why and 
they'll tell you. This remarkable unit has a permanent flashtube 
that automatically recharges itself for each succeeding picture, 

and the brief flash ‘‘freezes’’ movement to give you the sharpest, 
clearest pictures you've ever taken. The Futuramic operates on 

3 photoflash batteries or household electricity from the 

lamphead alone, and flashes your pictures for less than a penny each. 


There's a ready-light, and a big exposure dial to make 
correct camera settings easy. And the Futuramic is perfect for 


this one book project your lines of per- 
spective. | might have selected Chaucer, 
Fielding, Cobbett’s Rural Rides. Instead 
| chose a fellow American, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, author of English Traits, per- 
haps in its field the one classic written 
by a non-Englishman. 





It was in 1847 that Emerson 


made his second voyage to Eng-. 


land. That is 111 years ago as I 
write. Four generations have come 
and gone, England has suffered two 
great wars and several smaller ones. 
How much of what Emerson’s pro- 
found mind saw is still visible to the 
mid-20th Century? That was the 
question | put to myself. 

Before setting foot on the streets 
of Southampton I read Emerson 
carefully. You may already have 
noticed one Emersonian footnote. 
In future reports similar references 
may appear. But, whether quoted or 
not, he is always stationed at the 
back of my mind, correcting my 
myopia. For England is not a tele- 
vision show, to be “viewed” and 
forgotten. England is a vast, many- 
scened drama, a drama still very 
much onstage. I shall see more of it 
if helped by a better observer who 
saw it long before me. 

6. Choose your England in advance. 
This is my final principle, and it per- 
meates the others. 

Were I a genius, like Tocqueville 
visiting America, I would elect to see 
“all” of England, and the power of 
my mind would enable me to 
dominate the chaos. But | am no 
Tocqueville. So before | left I had 
to select an England. I will now 


sketch the England I selected, and 
saw. 

Paul Valéry pointed out years ago 
that Europe was but a small cape 
jutting out of Asia; and the events 
of our century are ramming home 
the truth of this chilly insight. In 
somewhat the same way the present, 
though fascinating, is but the visible 
thin end of the vast wedge of the 
past. There is far more past, simple 
arithmetic tells us, than there is pres- 
ent. Hence I sought in England what 
there was more of rather than what 
there was less of. 

I am aware that England is not 
sustained (except in a special sense I 
shall later speak of) by Wells Cathe- 
dral or Holbein’s portraits or the 
mysterious lines of the Downs. It is 
sustained by Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, Leeds, Wolver- 
hampton; by Clydeside shipwrights; 
by the hands and brains busy in 
the motor works of Sir William 
Rootes and Lord Nuffield. This 
England is a great England, but for 
my purposes I ignored it; and for 
two reasons: it is a rough duplicate 
of what I already know; and its form 
is transient. 

He who knows Detroit knows the 
20th Century industrial complex, 
whether it be in England or India or 
(in a century or two) anywhere on 





both color and black and white; allows you to use daylight color 
film both indoors and out. All in all, the simplest, most convenient 
way to better pictures you've ever seen! 

Why not treat yourself—or someone you think 

a lot of —to this new, exciting way to take 

pictures? Ask your photo dealer for a 

Futuramic demonstration right away. 
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the face of the habitable globe. I do 
not need to see another Detroit. This 
Kilroy was there. 

Also, again only in my capacity of 
traveler, I pass by this England be- 
cause it will die, whereas the Purbeck 
Hills hold for me the attraction of 
the permanent. No one will care to 
preserve a Lancashire textile factory 
for the benefit of the curious traveler 
of A. D. 2500. But it is a fair bet that, 
by paying the future equivalent of 
two shillings, he will be able still to 
enjoy, as I did, the curiously moving 
sight of an excavated Roman bath; 
or, without payment—for to what is 
supremely great there is never any 
admission fee—the triumphant affir- 
mation of the reversed arches of 
Wells Cathedral. 

I knew which England I sought. I 
sought common things like hills, 
trees, meadows, streams; “conven- 
tional” tourist attractions such as 
cathedrals, churches, paiates, monu- 
ments, ruins, great houses. I wanted 
also to manage some small insight 
into what is permanently interesting 
in the contemporary Englishman— 
his way of speech, his tastes in food 
and drink and shelter and women, 
and especially whatever may be de- 
tected in his face, his port, his 
mental biases that is the consequence 
of 2000 years of the richest and most 
complex history available to study. 
I did not seek his opinion of the 
Prime Minister, for that opinion will 
change tomorrow, and the Prime 
Minister will change the day after 
tomorrow. 

I knew which England I did not 
seek: whatever in architecture, liter- 
ature, industry or mass entertain- 
ment bore the stamp of the inter- 
national style. London is full of 
shiny steelglasschrome structures 
that echo Lever House. They are as 
dull as they are efficient. Why bother 
with these transient products of a 
giant Meccano set when a London 
that is a permanent work of art lay 
all about me in imposing Portland 
stone, Regency house fronts, Wren 
churches, Georgian squares of in- 
comparable serenity, and streets 
and market places filled with English- 
men who, for all their absorption in 
the present, are human palimpsests 
of history? 

One further point. I cannot ac- 
cept the idea that England is a 20th 
Century country. Part of it is, but 
not all. Villages exist in Devon that 
seem to me quite vigorous 16th 
Century communities ; and men walk 
Sussex lanes who are pre-Norman 
in build, gesture, even in outlook. 
It is only that imagination-binding 
invention, the calendar, that forces 
us to see life under the aspect of the 
current. In the forgotten hamlet of 
Ditchling nothing seems to have 


happened for four hundred years. But 
the eyes of the men and women of 
Ditchling are shrewd and humorous. 
These folk seem to me far more alive 
than the “contemporary” dull-eyed teen- 
age youths and their sullen-raucous 
girls who throng the garish, up-to- 
date cinema palaces around Piccadilly 
Circus and Trafalgar Square. No man 
ever felt larger for walking down the 


Strand, but I have watched a score of 
men and women pause at Isaac New- 
ton’s grave and seen something quicken 
in their eyes. 

But with this concentration on the 
past, the perfect and the permanent, | 
ran the risk of not seeing the men for 
the monuments. I was no antiquarian; 
| hoped to flush many a real, live Eng- 
lishman. 
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But I found out almost at once that 
I could not do this, could not see the 
England enclosed in 1958, unless I kept 
continually and clearly in mind three 
basic facts. Everybody knows them, 
but not all tourists are willing to inter- 
pret impressions in their light. 

1. England is a “poor” country. Not 
starving, not depressed, not shabby, 


Continued on Page 17 
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Owaissa—Camp of Happiness 
High in the Poconos—100 mi. NYC & Phila. Riding in- 
cluded in fee. Girls 7-18. Counselor Training. Water & land 
n0ws. Experienced leadership; flexible program. 44th yr 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Skinner, W. Walnut St., North Wales 7, Pa. 
. ry ry 
Joy Camp for Girls, Northern Wisconsin 
3000 acres of forest. Large private lake. Water, land sports, 
One counselor to every three campers. Trained professional 
staff. $485—8 wks., incl. riding. 30th season. Brochure. 
Mr, & Mrs. A. H. Lusty, Jr., 6579 Pelham Rd., Allen Park, Mich. 
’ 
Boys’ Camps 
Three separate camps. Regular Acad 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational. 
living, health and dining facilities. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS Neatness, promptness, courtesy em 
OW LAKE (boys 14-18). Naval training 
boating, shore drill, optional — HORSE IANSHE 
(boys 14-18). Equitation, jumping, polo under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP ed 954-14). Indian and Na- 
Catalog for each camp. 
11 LAKE SHORE ROAD CULVER, INDIANA 
" ST. JOHN’S 
‘ * 
23 sports and activities to choose from. 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
guest use. Catalog. Boys 9-1 
H-71 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 
Towering Pines, Eagle River, Wis. 
two clear lakes. Athletics, crafts, 
canoe trips. Exceptional program, 
cilities. Tutoring. Brochure: 
Mr. and Wirs. John dordan, 242 Bristol, Northfield, lil. 
Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. C atalog 
Medomak Camp 
Founded 1904 by Frank E. Poland. We train for leader 
ship, self-reliance, responsibility developed in a spirit of fun 
& adventure Boys 7-17. Mature counselors. 300 wooded 
Howard H. Hoople, Dir., 22 Oak Terrace, Maiden, Mass. 
Western Camp 
Vagabond Ranch Granby, Colorado 
Boys 12-18. Rocky Mt. ranch plus travel. Riding, pack 
ages town & gold mine Camping-trips all over West. 13th 
“Wagons West" for eastern boys. Separate travel pro- 
kram girls. Folder. Mr, & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 
Travel Camp 
Supervised tour for teenagers. Motor cross country camping 
Montanaranch. Nat'l. Parks, Banff ,Grind Coulee, San Fran 
cisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, Las V gas, Grar 1d C anyon, 
Salt Lake City. 8 wks. 13th yr. Bkit. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Meliotie, 
Music Camp 
National Music Camp 
Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding 
Symphony orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio. TV, dance, 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports 
Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arber, Mich. 
Technical School 
Study in beautiful Miami. Complete courses in Medical 
Technology, Medical Assistant, X-ray and Medical Sec- 
retarial. Write for free brochure 
ent D, Florida College of Medical Technology, 


eports, canoe trips, qa camp, crafts, dramatics & Horse 
8 
fine arts, horseback & canoe trips. 60 campers, ages 
sized. All land and water sports. NA AL 
ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, athletic 
Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
Boys 6-16. Unexcelled in water sports 
Shattuck Summer School-Camp 
Dir. of Admissions, A-590 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
acres, 3 mile lake. All sports, trips, golf course. Finest food 
trips, geology, fishing, shooting, climbing, ranch work; own 
Western Caravan & Ranch 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. So. Orange 2-7577 
art. Nationally known instruc tors. H.S., College, Inter 
Florida College of Medical Technology 
2100 West Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 








Continued from Page 15 

Just without any surplus. Just taxed 
to the bone. I heard far more talk 
about money in England than I have 
ever heard in America. Naturally; 
for in England money has that pecu- 
liar interest that always attaches to 
rarity. 

So if your draught beer is not 
iced, that is not only because warm 
beer is an article of English faith 
but because ice costs money. And if 
in London your moral sensibilities 
are offended by the ubiquity of ladies 
of the evening, remember that a first- 
rate female confidential secretary, 
with high administrative ability, gets 
eleven pounds a week. 

2. England is passing through a 
peaceful but extremely troublesome 
and above all major social revolu- 
tion. Many Englishmen dislike in- 
tensely the dislocations attendant 
upon the evolution of the Welfare 
State and England’s progress (to 
some minds, degeneration) toward 
democracy. Being Englishmen, they 
obey the law. But there is plenty of 


“No man ever 
Strarght as when he 


Stoops to help a boy” 


stunds SO 
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tension, frustration, dissatisfaction 
on both sides; and many absurd 
ebullitions of bad temper and class 
resentment—the London stage is 
full of them. Revolutions do not 
march to Mozartian music. Do not 
listen for it. You will not hear it. 
3. England is undergoing a psy- 
chological crisis of the first order. 
She is adjusting, like an amputated 
patient, to her loss of world leader- 
ship. This sense of loss, this deep 
stanchless wound, is felt by all, from 
Queen to scullery maid. It explains a 
certain touchiness. It accounts for 
the occasional hauteur toward our 
country—though I met not a single 
Englishman who did not at bottom 
know that his country and ours were 
indissolubly bound together. 
Finally it explains what makes 
England so magnificent a place to 
visit. For this very wound has re- 


leased an extraordinary burst of com- 
pensatory energy, felt not only in com- 
merce and industry but ip the arts— 
Guildford Cathedral, for example, 
which I shall speak of later. 

One morning I spent a pleasant half 
hour in London with the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. This 
gentleman, a handsome and herculean 
six-feet-six, confirmed my feeling that 


in an odd way England was rather glad 
to be up against it. “Jolly good for us,” 
said he. “Makes us more enterprising. 
Fine thing.” As I rose to take my leave 
I looked up three or four feet at his 
strong, cheerful, competent face, and 
agreed.* 





*“T see her not dispirited, not weak, but well remember- 
ing that she has seen dark days before;—indeed, with a 
kind of instinct that she sees a little better in a cloudy day, 
and that in storm of battle and calamity, she has a second 
vigour and a pulse like a cannon.”’—Emerson, in 1847. 





And so, equipped with my six prin- 
ciples, my three basic facts, my Emerson, 
and what seemed to be about nine 
pounds of English coinage, | was ready 
to start my Sentimental Journey. 

(Note: In succeeding issues Party of 
One hopes to touch on the English char- 
acter, the English sense of humor, English 
women, food and drink, innkeeping and 


other matters.) THE END 
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A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


by Raymond Postgate 


@ In almost the exact middle of the 
Irish Sea there is a small island 
shaped like an almond. It is equidis- 
tant from England, Ireland, Wales 
and Scotland, countries which have 
interfered with its history, often 
forcibly ; as has Norway too. All the 
same, despite these overwhelming 
friends, or even because of them, it 
has retained its individuality—its 
own constitution, character, laws, 
customs and even, to a degree, its own 
language. Its name is the Isle of 
Man, and the Manx nation is possi- 
bly the smallest free nation surviving. 
(Places like San Marino or Liechten- 
stein are actually splintered pieces of 
italy or Austria which happen by a 
historical accident to have a local 
parliament.) 

There are only sixty thousand of 
the Manx today, and they all share 
the opinion of Canon Stenning, the 
erudite and determined Archdeacon 
of Man, that “everyone should un- 
derstand quite clearly that the Isle of 
Man is an independent kingdom 
which by fortunate accident happens 





Isle of Man 


A ruggedly independent island off the coast of England 


offers lyrical scenery, Victorian calm and hospitable prices 


to have the same monarch as Great 
Britain.” From the very moment 
that your ship sails into Douglas 
Bay (steamer fare, Liverpool to 
Douglas, is $4 to $7.50, round trip, 
or you can fly from London to Cas- 
tletown, $28 to $36.40 round trip), 
you notice something individual and 
particular, 

Douglas Bay is very beautiful— 
the Manx, who are lyrical Celts, say 
it is as beautiful as Naples, only the 
sea is green instead of blue. How- 
ever, it isn’t the beauty that first 
strikes you, but those curious things 
you perceive moving slowly along 
the front, the whole long length of 
the bay. Yes, they are one-horse 
trolleys, or “trams” as they are called 
here; and on sunny days they are 
completely open and look like toast 
racks, with the passengers placed in 
them like toast. 

Notice the flags that are flown— 
the national flag is scarlet with three 
queer whirling legs on it, and the 
Union Jack is just one among “other 
friendly nations.” You'll perceive 


the fine sweeps of tall stucco-terraced 
houses facing the sea. Those are pri- 
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vate hotels, all built to a common 
plan at a certain date which you 
have already recognized. You have 
come straight back into the reign of 
Queen Victoria at its most serene. 
After you land, you will find in the 
hilly streets inside Douglas crescents 
and terraces and road junctions which 
are as balanced and agreeable to the 
eye as they were in 1870. 

You will even find the narrow- 
gauge Isle of Man Railway ($1.40 
for a ticket entitling you to travel 
wherever you like for a week) has 
engines with high stacks and vast 
polished brass domes which you 
thought had vanished fifty years ago. 
You will not be surprised to see 
“The Misses Gawne”’ written above 
the front of a wool shop; nor that 
on Sunday many thousands of 
people go out to a big field by the 
village church of Kirk Braddan for 
an open-air service. 

On Sunday, too, Victorianly, you 
may not drink except in your own 
hotel or home (though, unlike 
England, the pubs are open all day 
on weekdays). 

Continued on Page 22 


Rushen Castle, Castletown : 

A strong, sour fortress, 

full of grim chambers, 

one of Europe's most perfectly 
preserved medieval castles. 
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CREAM OF THE 
RESORT SEASON: 


WIAt Ee: 


Smooth as milk and honey, 
or lacy as a valentine... 
wool’s rich-textured whites 
are stealing the show at 


every resort 


Far left: Moon-white wool lace in a shell 
silhouette designed so that each line plays 
up the fascinating fabric. A favorite of 
sophisticated vagabonds—lace of wool stays 
fresh through constant packing, all-night 
dancing. Dress by Ben Reig. 


Left: The Queen of whites day and night, is 
elegant white wool doeskin—reigning now 
in a new airy weight, smooth as whipped 
cream. See how lightly it skims your figure 
in this new relaxed shape. Only wool can 





tailor so eloquently. By B. H. Wragge. 


Below: The basking suit in white wool 
jersey is the newsiest sun fashion going. 
Its fluid beauty pays lasting compliments 
to curves, for jersey of pure wool won't 
stretch out of shape. By B. H. Wragge. 


Right: On deck, at country clubs—casinos 
—seen everywhere—the grandeur of the 
white wool coat. Here, in fleece so light 
it’s like snuggling in a cloud. Only wool 
can give you this sumptuous texture—this 
pure white radiance. Coat by Originala, 
skirt by Sloat. 


See these new, bright white wool fashions at 
Bonwit Teller, New York and all stores; John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia; I. Magnin, California 
and Seattle. Or write WOOL, Dept. H-1, 420 
Lexington Ave., NYC 17. 


JEWELRY BY CORO, GLOVES BY KISLAV, SHOES BY FIORENTINA 
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Continued from Page 19 

But this Victorian calm is only part 
of the Manx scene; there is also on 
the island at certain times something 
that is the most violent opposite of 
calm, as I shall describe later. Beyond 
Douglas, too, there is much that is far 
older than Victoria. 

I must try and explain Man and 
the Manxmen before we go round 





the country. That is not easy, for they 
are a quiet, reserved people, reflective, 
musical-voiced, and swift to retire 
within themselves at any imagined 
patronage. They are Celts once con- 
quered by Scandinavians. Their lan- 
guage, Manx, is still used for legal 
purposes, and if you are a philologist 
you may care to know it is remarkable 
for its continual changing of initials, 


very annoying to dictionary makers. 
Ellan Vannin, the country’s name, is 
two words meaning “the Isle” and “of 
Mann’”’—Vannin has not only changed 
M to V but cut short its tail, for Mann 
is really Mannannan, the pagan god 
of the sea. 

The best way to enjoy the Isle of 
Man is to bring with you, or hire, a 
car. 
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Small cars are better—the roads, 
although perfectly surfaced, are 
narrow and hilly. Hiring a car will 
cost you $6 or so a day, but it is 
much wiser to book one for a period 
beforehand through a travel agency: 
you are sure of your car and it may 
be cheaper. Don’t try, either, to 
book “a couple of rooms with bath” 
for two or three days, as many 
visitors try to do—the hotels are not 
geared to taking flying visitors. 
They book their rooms sedately for 
fortnights and months; you may 
well not get in if you ask for less. 

You will not, naturally, find the 
essence of Manx in a seaside town 
like Douglas. But once you have got 
away from it, and a few other popu- 
lar places, you will find the true is- 
land, and with it quiet and even 
loneliness, amid extreme beauty. In 
the center of the island is Snaefell, 
Man’s highest mountain (2034 feet, 
which you climb by an electric rail- 
way, $1 round trip). From its peak 
you can see all the island, and notice 
that its backbone is occupied by a 
series of mountains or hills on whose 
slopes sheep are peacefully grazing. 
The hills are cut into by long, wind- 
ing, half-hidden glens, some well 
known, but many not, and of sur- 
passing beauty. My wife and I went 
recently to Laxey, a well-known lit- 
tle place between Ramsey and Doug- 
las; it has a fascinating great wheel 
which still pumps water from a lead 
mine that ne one uses, and gardens 
at the foot of its glen, which is called 
Glen Roy. We went through the gar- 
dens and walked up a wide path in 
the glen. Soon the scenery became 
wilder, and the path narrower; we 
had to wade in the stream and pad- 
dle along, an old aqueduct. In the 
end the path became too difficult for 
us, and we stopped. Younger people 
could have forced their way on; as 
for us, we might have been lost in 
the highlands of Scotland. 

Spring and autumn—May and 
June, September and October—are 
the loveliest months in Man. I have 
walked in May the whole way along 
the disused railway from St. Johns 
to Foxdale, surrounded by blazing 
yellow gorse and broom and dark 
blue bluebells. Note down, too, the 
Greeba and Injebreck areas higher 
up to explore, if you like loneliness, 
as I do. 

July and August are crowded and 
dusty months, but still there are 
many places which are as beautiful 
then as ever, particularly the better 
known towns. Castletown is the old 
capital of the kingdom, tiny but still 
remembering its past glory. The little 
port, and the square with its well- 
proportioned George Inn, are beau- 
tiful, but the town is most memora- 
ble for Rushen Castle, which the 








“Lords of Mann” used to live in and 
which is still used sometimes for 
court cases. Despite its grassed glacis 
or surrounding slope, which I under- 
stand is very rare architecturally, the 
houses cluster too close for you to 
see its squat formidability until you 
are a couple of miles away. But what 
is most remarkable about Rushen 
Castle is that it is one of the rare ex- 
amples of a medieval castle (1150 to 
1540) complete and as it was when 
it was used. In most European coun- 
tries you see roofless monsters, with 
their guard rooms light and open to 
the sun, or less huge buildings re- 
modeled by 18th Century elegance; 
but this is undamaged, a strong, 
small, sour fortress that was intended 
to keep down the people and terrify 
invaders. 

The banqueting hall, the room of 
the Captain of the Guard, the Guards’ 
quarters, the Royal rooms, the dun- 
geons—they all have one common 
characteristic, which is the essence 
of the Middle Ages. It iscompounded 
of darkness, thick walls, cruelty, 
cold and crampedness. Before you 
sentimentalize over medieval gor- 
geousness, stand in one of those in- 
numerable small, grim chambers in 
Rushen, !ook through the slit win- 
dow into the damp, square, narrow 
courtyard, and think. 

It is more cheerful, if less morally 
educating, to go to the small town of 
Peel, on the far side of the island. 
This was once the ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of the island, though unlike Cas- 
tletown it does not remember its 
past glory resentfully now, for it 
thinks only of fish. However, there 
are more interesting subjects even 
than fish, especially if you arrive 
near sunset when the light from over 
the sea is limpidly beautiful. Fifteen 
centuries ago St. Patrick left behind 
him St. Germanus as his bishop, 
who with Irish perversity chose to 
build his cathedral away out upon 
an island connected with Peel by a 
narrow causeway. The skeleton of 
this small cathedral still stands; it is 
enclosed, along with a watchtower 
and Peel castle buildings, in a red 
fortress wall which runs all round 
the little island. It could be restored, 
probably, for the structure is there; 
only the roof, timbers, glass and fur- 
nishings have gone. In it, facing 
what must have been the High Altar, 
is a rectangle of stone, raised about 
a foot from the ground. Round its 
edge, rather worn, can still be read 
the words: “Samuel Rutter Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man 1661”; on 
a brass plate let in to the top is en- 
graved in Latin: “In this house 
which I share with my brothers the 
worms and in the hope of resurrec- 
tion to life lie I, Sam: by divine per- 
mission bishop of this island. Stop, 





reader: look and smile at the Bishop’s 
Palace.” 

Bishop Sam was a poet and, as 
you may have guessed, a gentle and 
self-deprecating man. But you will 
have noticed his odd title: “Sodor 
and Man.” Where is Sodor? The an- 
swer is: nowhere at all, nowadays. 
The title, like the Manx constitution, 
dates from the days of the Norwe- 


gian occupation of around a.p. 1000. 
“Sodor” is a Scandinavian word 
meaning Southern Islands; it refers 
to the Hebrides, which were then de- 
pendent on Man and (viewed from 
Norway) look like southern islands. 
The Bishop is a Church of England 
bishop, and can attend .the British 
House of Lords; but he is not a 
member of it and may not vote, for 
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even after 900 years or so he is still a 
“visitor.” His place is in 
the Manx government which is the 
oldest free parliament in the world. 
It is than the Icelandic Al- 
thing—at least, so it claims. 

You should make a journey to the 
little town of St. John’s and walk a 
few steps from the station. You will 
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raised plain, something like a village 
green in England or even New Eng- 
land. At one end is a plain church 
with a very thin spire; from it there 
leads a graveled path with grass and 
low stone walls on either side up to a 
Strange round green mound, made 
of three concentric circles, rising in 
the center to some ten feet. You are 
now looking at Tynwald Hill. Every 
year, on Old Midsummer Day (July 
7), the Manx laws must be pro- 
claimed to the people here, or they 
are not valid. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor leads a procession which starts 
from the church; when he arrives at 
the mound and takes his seat in the 
center he should have the nobles 
around him, but of the old barons 
only the lord bishop remains. Then 
the island’s officers are sworn in, in- 
cluding the Deemsters (or judges), 
the laws (or at least their titles and a 
summary) are read in English and in 
Manx, the procession re-forms and 
returns to the church. 

For lunches and dinners, go to the 
regular hotels with restaurants, where 
a four- or five-course meal will cost 
between $1.25 and $1.50 at licensed 
places (that is, which serve alcohol) 
and seventy-five cents to $1 else- 
where. When ordering solid food re- 
member that the Manx cooking is 
North-of-England tradition and 





therefore strong on baking; try the 
hot meat pies, pasties and so on. 
There is, too, a firm Manx law about 
ice cream; it must be made of cream, 
eggs and milk, which makes it mark- 
edly different from the dim oily ma- 
terial that the English think is ice 
cream. Take luncheon baskets with 
you, or cold meats which you have 
bought, when you go out for the 
whole day. 

In the saloons you can find beer 
(the Manx beer at about fourteen 
cents a bottle is cheaper than the 
mainland beers) and spirits. It is still 
rather odd to drink wine on the is- 
land, and not much of it is avail- 
able. But whisky is a very comfort- 
ing prelude to dinner, instead of 
sherry, and as there are a great many 
Irish visitors there is a good selec- 
tion of Irish whisky, of which I think 
Powers’ and Jameson’s are two of 
the best; there is also frequently to 
be found Teacher’s Cream, which is 
one of the best Scottish Highland 
malts. Ask for a “double” (75 cents) 
sO as to get a sensible portion. 

Though Douglas is certainly a 
convenient center for touring, the 
smaller, quieter places are far love- 
lier. Port Erin is the prettiest of the 
doll-like beach-cum-port towns ; there 
are three good hotels there. Outside 
Castletown, by the golf links, is the 
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It’s wonderful to come home—when you've got 
the highlights of your trip or vacation on film, 
to share with family or friends. Provided, of 
course, that you’re proud of the results! But 
that’s no problem; you can be sure of perfect 
pictures every time—by using a Weston Ex- 
posure Meter. Whatever you shoot. . . black- 
and-white or color, movies or still pictures . . . 
every shot will be truer, and more vibrant when 
you use a Weston. And you'll make all your 
film count. No more waste of expensive film 
because of faulty exposures. No more missed 
picture opportunities. See the two great Weston 
Meters at any camera store—the low-cost, easy- 
to-use Weston DR .. . and the versatile, ultra- 
sensitive Weston Master III. 
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best hotel in the island, appropri- 
ately called the Golf Links (single 
rooms, without board, from $5.50 a 
day); in Ramsey, in the north, there 
is the small Mitre, which charges $33 
a week, pension; and all by itself in 
lovely gardens with a path going 
through wild garlic down to the sea, 
near the village of Santon, is the 
fine Arragon Hotel ($4.75 to $6 a day 
for a single room with pension.) 
Best of all, to my thinking, is to 
find a furnished cottage, a villa or a 
flat and do for yourself. The cost of 
these, of course, varies greatly and it 
is wisest to get a travel agency to in- 
quire for you, or ask yourself at the 
Isle of Man Tourist Board (Victoria 
Street, Douglas). The prices ruling in 
1958 ran from about $21 to $30 a 
week. Do your shopping by car or 
country bus—Douglas is best for 
groceries, clothes, books and gen- 
eral supplies; but your own village 
shop will probably be better for 
meat and fish. Manx lamb is far bet- 
ter than Manx beef, as anyone would 
guess who looked at the mountain- 
sides and watched what was grazing 
there. It should cost less than sixty 
cents a pound, except for the very 
finest cuts; good sausages are forty 
cents, meat pies ten to twenty cents. 
There are plenty of Brightlingsea 
oysters and lobsters, and good Manx 
plaice and cod; but the finest of all 
the Manx fishes is the kipper. Not 
only is it the finest in Man; it is the 
finest in the world. There is a rigid 
Manx law about the preparation of 
kippers, which has made the port of 
Peel as much the acme of kippering 
as Geneva is of watchmaking. 
From other places you may have 
had so-called “kippers,” which are 
no more than dyed or painted her- 
rings, and which will have made you 
wonder why people have said the 
kipper is the finest of all breakfast 
dishes. A Manx kipper is of sufficient 
size to satisfy the discriminating 
curer; it is gutted and plunged briefly 
in brine, and then hung over smoke 
that comes from burning oak chips 
and nothing else—it is an offense to 
paint it or dye it. It is thus paler than 
the meretricious, dried dark things 
that come from—well, elsewhere; 
but its taste is quite special. Broil it, 
or poach it briefly in boiling water; 
that is all. Mail some to your friends; 
twelve, postage included, cost ninety 
cents, so you can be lavish. 
Besides the kippers, there is one 
other product you should buy— 
Manx tweeds. Manx tweed is similar 
to Harris or other West-of-Scotland 
tweed in texture and durability, but 
do not ask for it in tartan or such 
checkered patterns. The Manx col- 
ors—predominantly brown, gray 
and blue—are plainer, and often 
named after John Ruskin, the in- 





spirer of their designs. Manx tailor- 
ing is no more than competent; the 
most sensible thing is to take or send 
home a bolt of tweed (about $4 a 
yard) and have it made up there. 
Other good bargains can be found 
in stoles, scarves, rugs and ties. 

Now I must tell you about the 
great uproar which descends from 
time to time upon the island. I must 
admit that I take a rather lofty view 
of organized and publicized sports, 
and it is rather humiliating for me 
to confess that I have been capti- 
vated on the Isle of Man by one of 
the loudest of them all. For brief 
periods during the year the roads of 
Man echo to the thundering noise— 
at last I must write it down— 
of motorcycle racing. 

There are some half-dozen 
“events,” the most sensational being 
the International Tourist Trophy 
Motorcycle Races, which usually 
take place early in June. You don’t 
need a seat for it—you can usually 
find a place to stand somewhere 
along the thirty-six-mile course 
which runs right round the island. 
Anyway for about thirty cents you 
can get on a grandstand or roof at a 
commanding place. The contestants 
have to drive, or ride, no less than 
seven times round the course. The 
course is not one of those artificial 
bowls where fancy speeds can be set 
up; it consists of the natural (moun- 
tainous and windy) roads on which 
motorcycles were meant to run, only 
eased at dangerous corners by huge 
sacks on trees and parapets to di- 
minish the danger—a little. Some of 
the motorcycles roar past you at al- 
most 100 miles an hour; as they 
come down Bray Hill like bullets 
some machines must do 130 miles 
an hour; just before, at the twisty 
Governor’s Bridge, they have had to 
drop to five miles an hour. Gambling 
is not allowed on the island, so there 
are no bookies, no race gangs, no 
touts, and any betting that is done 
has to be done on the mainland. It 
is a pure love of skill and thrill that 
brings the crowds to watch these 
young men, in tight black suits with 
helmets, so brilliantly controlling 
their wild monsters. 

There were eighty-two of them in 
the last race | saw, and the first half 
‘dozen are or become national he- 
roes. They are all of a type—quite 
young, rather small or at least slight, 
rather pale, shy to the point of dif- 
fidence, interested passionately in 
machinery and little else. They are 
the same type who twenty years ago 
manned the tanks of the desert and 
the planes of the Battle of Britain. 
They are something like—I sup- 
pose—the young horsemen of the 
Middle Ages. Worth watching any- 


way, I assure you. THE END 


Thinking of going to Europe? 





if you want to be more 
than an ordinary tourist, 
here's how to see Fusope 
through European eyes 
and not pay a penny extra! 


HORIZONS OF EUROPE, one of Great Britain’s largest 
tour operators, now offers Americans a new concept in 


Personally Conducted Luxury Motor Coach Tours. 





You will meet a Member of 
Parliament and he will be 
your host at tea in London. 





You will attend the naughty- 
but-nice Folies Bergeres in 
Paris, as well as visit a live 
fashion showing of a lead- 
ing French Couturier. 





You will have a cocktail on 
us at Harry's Bar in Venice, 
made famous by Ernest 
Hemingway! 








You will visit a fascinating 
wine cellar in Germany and 
view the age-old processes of 
this art, 








You will dine at famous 
gourmet restaurants: Vert 
Galant in Paris; Alfredo's 
in Rome; Simpsen's-In-The- 
Strand in London; Les Cing 
Mouches in Amsterdam. 








You will enjoy continental 
breakfasts in bed, typical of 
luxurious service you receive 
in some of Europe's finest 
First Class Hotels. 


We are Europeans. We know and we love Europe just the 
way you know and love America. Just the way you would want to show 
America to a favorite European guest — that’s how we want to spread 
the sights and sounds of Europe before you. 


Not only the museums and the monuments and the mountains — alas, 
too often all that tourists get to see — but the living land as well and 
the unusual people who make Europe the unforgettable experience it 
can be. This is a leisurely, personal tour with only 5 one night stopovers. 





» Best 
1 . 5 Oo Seller |! 
Yours to keep 


whether you take 
the tour or not! 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send for our FREE color 
brochure which describes 
the tours in detail — an- 
swers all your questions. 


If you enclose 50¢ (to 
cover handling and mail- 
ing) we will also send you 
FIELDINGS' SELEC- 
TIVE SHOPPING 
GUIDE TO EUROPE, 
This authoritative book, 
sold everywhere for $1.50, 
is a unique guide to the 
finest shopping values in 
Europe. We would like you 
to accept it whether or 
not you take the tour. 


If you're planning a trip 
to Europe and you want 
to be more than an ordi- 
nary tourist—both of these 
publications are musts! 
Don't delay. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Book offer is 
limited to letters post- 
marked before Mar.1,1959. 
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Your Horizons’ Courier is a native European 
who speaks the language, knows the money 
and understands the people of whatever 
country you’re in. You relax in a deluxe, 
private motor coach while he does all the 
necessary fussing with customs’ formalities, 
luggage, etc. He knows how, when and where 
to sight-see best. He is your guide, your 


translator, your host. 


30 DAYS 11 COUNTRIES 
LIMITED GROUPS (maximum 30) 
VIA B.O.A.C., Saturdays, May 16 to Aug, 29 

VIA K.L.M., Tuesdays, May 19 to Sept. 1 


(Or other airlines or ateamshipa of your choice) 
AMONG THE PLACES YOU WILL VISIT: 
London, Amsterdam, The Hague, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Luxembourg, Coblenz, Heidelberg, Zurich, Lucerne, Liecht- 
enstein, Innsbruck, Cortina, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 


Florence, Assisi, Rome, Pisa, 


La Spezia, Genoa, Monte 


Carlo, Nice, Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau, Paris. 





$1149. PAVS ALL EXPENSES 


INCLUDES 


round trip transatlantic passage via Econ- 


omy Air AND all meals, transportation, First Class hotels, 
sightseeing, excursions, tips and taxes throughout Europe. 
PLUS all the special features described above, and many 
more! Send for FREE informative brochure. 


See Your Travel Agent. Ask for the HORIZONS tourt 





ee tte den | 


HORIZONS OF EUROPE, INC,, 152 W, 42nd St., New York 36 


() Send me your FREE brochure, ‘See Europe Through 


European Eyes.”’ 


O! 
or not I take the tour. 


Name 


maT See 


nelose 50¢. Send me FIELDINGS’ SELECTIVE SHOP. 
PING GUIDE TO EUROPE which is mine to keep whether 
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My Travel Agent 














FOR AN perfection in champagne... PIPER-HEIDSIECK 
ENJOYABLE Sinest cognac brandy...REMY MARTIN 
OCCASION crowning touch to a perfect dinner... COINTREAU LIQUEUR 


Remy Martin 80 Proof @ Cointreau 80 Proof produced and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. & © Renfield Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 
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PARIS: 





The flower-garlanded tomb of 


Allan Kardec in Pére-Lachaise Cemetery: 


mecca for clairvoyants, faith healers, 
fortunetellers and other believers 
in the miracles of spiritism. 


PERSONAL REPORT 


The Bust and the Chain 


by J. Bryan, III 


@ The next spring you find yourself in Paris, there are two 
sights you shouldn’t miss. On May fifth you should stand on 
the uptown side of the Obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, 
and see the sun set, beautifully and precisely framed by 
the Arc de Triomphe. But before that, on the first Sunday 
in April, you should go to Pére-Lachaise Cemetery and see 
the crowd around Allan Kardec’s tomb. Any weekday will 
bring 200 there, and any Sunday 500; but the first Sunday 
in April will bring thousands. This is Kardec’s big day. His 
disciples come from ail over Europe, and even from Brazil, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the Master’s death and to 
compare notes on his miracles. 

Yes, they call him ‘“‘the Master” and they speak of his 
“‘miracles.”” When I incautiously suggested that these were 
strong words, the old caretaker at the tomb was outraged. 
Her pink cheeks became pinker, and her bright blue eyes 
burned at me: “‘What else can you call him? He is the Mas- 
ter, and they are miracles! Judge for yourself: he had a letter 
only yesterday from this family in your Chicago”—she 
rummaged in her skirt pockets—“*Peste / 1 must have left it 
at home with the others. Anyhow, they brought their 
daughter here last summer—a dear little thing, seven years 
old and totally paralyzed. Couldn’t move, couldn’t utter a 
word. All three of them—father, mother, daughter—asked 
the Master’s help, and now, less than a year later, they write 
him that she’s normal and goes to school. Why, ‘miracle’ is 
a weak word for something like that!”’ 

She stumped off to straighten some flowers on the tomb, 
but presently returned to the attack. “‘We had another case 
of paralysis not long ago: a young woman, both legs useless. 
The Master said, ‘We'll put her on her feet!’, and he did!” 

I asked, “*He said? How’s that?” 

“Oh, he and | have an appointment every night. For 
instance, tonight he’s coming at ten o’clock—not here, you 
understand: never here. At my house. Sometimes he gives 
me a written message. Sometimes he just tells me what he 
wants done. Sometimes—well, my grandson had double 
pneumonia and tubercular meningitis when he was eleven. 
Four doctors gave him up, but / didn’t. I asked the Master to 
send me another doctor, a good one. He didn’t promise 
anything. He didn’t even say anything. But next day the 
greatest specialist in Paris showed up, and pulled the child 
through. Et ‘miracle’ est encore trop fort? Ha!” 

She went off again to tug and pat the flowers into place, 
muttering, ‘““These idiots who don’t dare believe! Imbeciles!’’ 

Kardec’s real name was Léon-Hippolyte-Dénizart Rivail. 
He was born in 1804 at Lyon, the son of a lawyer. His excep- 
tional talents revealed themselves early. At school he per- 
fected himself in English, German and Spanish. At college he 
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“Haven't we met?” 


“A thousand pardons, but haven't 
we met before? In London, per- 
haps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 
Somewhere abroad, anyway. For 
my job is telling you, dear friends, 
about my rather tongue-tied em- 
ployers. They’re fine people, you 
understand, but a trifle bashful. 
They run one of the world’s better 
airlines, AIR-INDIA Interna- 
tional. But they’re modest. For 
instance, they don’t tell you that 
our network stretches half across 
the world . . . to 26 major cities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. They never boast about our 
fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal 
service on board. Somehow they 
expect you to know all this. Please 
humor them. Your travel agent will 


tell you how.” 


AIR-INDIA 


Dnatennational 


425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Tel. PLaza 1-4146 
In Los Angeles: 510 West 6th St 
Tel. MAdison 7-1189 
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took a B.A., a B.S. and an M.D. 


Thus equipped, he married a teacher: ' 


nine years his elder and opened a) 
school of his own, in Paris. It failed. 
To support his family he worked as an 
accountant by day, and at night wrote 
textbooks on subjects as different as 
grammar and chemistry. The books 
were School after school 
adopted them, and eventually enough 


excellent, 


Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
your mood is matched by the menu 


Imagine your favorite food and order it... it’s one 


of the lavish plus pleasures of a Cunard crossing to 
and from Europe. The delighted guests in the picture 
have chosen succulent Roast Duck a l’Orange with 
but it wouldn't surprise their 
Queen Elizabeth waiter to receive a special request 


all the trimmings. . 
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money was flowing in to give him lei- 
sure for investigating a subject even 
more widely different: psychic phe- 
nomena. 

Magnetism had interested him since 
his late teens. Now, at fifty, he was in- 
troduced to table tipping. A few sé- 
ances dissipated his original skepti- 
cism, and he became a passionate 
spiritist. He seems to have had an 


exceptional talent for this too. A spirit 
with the rather noncommittal name 
of “Z”’ presented itself as his guardian, 
and assured him that they had met 
thousands of years before, when 
Rivail—then known as ‘Allan 
Kardec”’—had been a Celtic Druid in 
Gaul. Another spirit, “Vérité,” ap- 
peared to him through a medium and 
charged him with the mission of uni- 





for Entrecéte Sauté Chambord.. 
roff . . . tender Rack of Lamb, Tourangelle. Such culi- 
nary creations, prepared with a Master Chef's loving 
care, are made to appear and disappear daily. The 
dish and the vintage . .. cherished memories among 
many in this completely satisfying holiday at sea. 


CUNARD 





. Faisan a la Souva- 


Widest choice of ships, rates, and sail- 


as 8. 
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ings from New York and Canada to 
Europe. Consult your travel agent or 
Cunard Line. Main office in U.S.— 

25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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fying all beliefs in one “really great, 
beautiful religion, worthy of its 
creator.” 

Kardec—as he now began calling 
himself—undertook his mission at 
once. He rose at 4:30 every morning 
and wrote all day. His book, Le 
Livre des Esprits, was published in 
1857 and was an immediate success. 
Two other books followed: L’ Fvan- 
gile selon le Spiritisme and Le Livre 
des Mediums. His writings, supple- 
mented with lecture tours throughout 
France and elsewhere, quickly estab- 
lished him as Europe’s leading spirit- 
ist. Belgium was—and still is—espe- 
cially hospitable to his teachings; so 
is Brazil. 

The rest of his earthly life is soon 
told. In 1861, his books were or- 
dered burned by the Bishop of Bar- 
celona, in a general auto-da-fé of 
spiritist literature. In 1866, he saw 
“written” on a blank wall a proph- 
ecy of rubber tires, not yet invented, 
of course. And on March 31, 1869, 
he died of a heart attack. - 

Kardec was first buried in Mont- 
parnasse Cemetery, with 1200 
mourners in attendance, but his cas- 
ket was moved to Pére-Lachaise ex- 
actly a year after his death. The 
style of his tomb is appropriately 
Celtic: rough blocks of stone forn:- 
ing a crude shelter over his bronz. 
bust, with this motto on the lintel: 


NAITRE MOURIR RENAITRE 
ENCORE 
ET PROGRESSER SANS CESSE: 
TELLE EST LA LOI 


The rear of the shelter is a stone 
wall. The front is two stone pillars, 
joined together and to the rear wall 
by heavy chains. 

If you want Kardec’s help, you 
buy a bouquet and wait your turn in 
the queue by his tomb. Some people 
bring medals or even money, but 
flowers are the most popular offer- 
ing. They are so popular, indeed, 
that they blanket the tomb by early in 
the day, and the caretaker uses the 
surplus to decorate neighboring 
tombs. Your bouquet may be large 
or small, gay or somber, so long as 
it doesn’t contain marigolds—“The 
Master doesn’t like them.”’ Still, the 
flowers shouldn’t be ostentatious. A 
clairvoyant named Carmen once 
brought dozens of hothouse roses in 
an expensive marble vase, only to 
have the caretaker turn her away— 
“She wanted to make some sort of 
deal with the Master, and he hates 
people who try to do business with 
his fluid.” : 

Clairvoyants, faith healers and 
fortunetellers are always tucking 
their business cards into their bou- 
quets, and lovers use the tomb as a 
poste restante. The caretaker de- 








stroys all such “débris” immedi- 
ately. Once she found a letter in a 
bouquet that a madman must have 
brought: 


“All you people coming to 
mope and mumble around my 
tomb, I invite you to get the 
hell out of here! During my 
stay on earth, I had no truck 
with such folderol—signs of the 
cross, rosaries, etc.—and now 
that I have found peace where 
| am, please knock off these 
asininities and leave me alone! 

—Allan Kardec” 


When you reach the head of the 
queue at last (it may take hours), 
you are expected to stand in front of 
the tomb, face the bust, and put 
your flowers (or whatever) at the 
foot of the pedestal. Then you make 
your wish, move around to either 
side, touch the bust, and leave. 
That’s all there is to it. The care- 
taker warns you that two people 
must never touch the bust at the 
same time; they might be “in con- 
flict’’ and get “bad fluid.”’ She her- 
self never touches it at all. She pre- 
fers the chain: “It’s got more power. 
You can feel the electric reaction.” 





Count Down..: 
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there aren't many shopping 
days left 'til Christmas! 

And if you've been rushing 
around frantically trying to 
solve all those last-minute 
shopping problems, here's 
the perfect solution— Give 
HOLIDAY! 

What better remembrance 
than a gift subscription to 
the magazine you're holding 
right now. It’s economical, 
easy to order, and lasts all 
year long! Just use the con- 
venient order form bound in 
this issue, or send your order 
direct to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1450 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


There's no need to pay now, 
we'll be glad to bill you later. 
And we'll announce each gift 
with a beautiful card, hand- 
signed in your name. Send 
your order TODAY! 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 


1 l-yr. gift $ 5 
2 1-yr. gifts 8 
3 1-yr. gifts 11 
4 |-yr. gifts 14 




















The caretaker says that by far the ing nights. Many are regulars, return- and donations, as do her two part-time 
most frequent wishes are for the resto- ing year after year. Some who come assistants, both elderly women like her- 
ration of health and for guidance in back, afoot, she remembers as having — self. Although her only income is a 
business matters, with affairs of the come in vehicles originally, because small pension, neither present nor fu- 
heart a poor third. (I can’t determine they were lame. Women outnumber _ ture worries her in the least. Is she not 
how she tallies the wishes, since they are men. “It’s a pity,” she said. “Men are in direct communication with the Mas- 
made silently, and she is almost stone- more sincere and more unselfish.” ter? And if weariness or sadness beset 
deaf besides.) Youngsters come to ask She has been there since 1936 and _ her, hasshe not only to touch the chain, 
help with their final examinations. A is seventy-three years old now. She and glow with his “é/an vital et force 


famous actor comes before his open- receives no salary and refuses all tips morale’? THE END 
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It's truly a breathtaking moment! You are about to capture 
on film one of the world’s most thrilling experiences—big game 
on the roads of Kruger National Park! 


This is just a sample of the adventures awaiting you in 

South Africa, where great modern cities, with all their comforts, 
are side-by-side with the wonders of the African bush. 

See your Travel Agent. 


SaTour 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
q 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 


| should like to know more about a South African holiday 


MY TRAVEL AGENT 18 ..ccccccccncccccnccccccccccccceceeese= 
For detailed information on transport, accommodations 
and costs, consult your Travel Agent or South African 
Railways, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y 
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ACAPULCO “ 


Residential Club 


The Most Select 


under the sun 


@litta Something 
Really Different 


ABSOLUTELY NO TIPPING! 
atele GLASS Membership tee 


LAS BRISAS 
Residential Club 
P. ©. Box 281 
Acapulco, México 
















FLY TO FASCINATING 


LACSA ano 


the Heart of the 
Americas ! 


Seven delightful vacation spots... 
every one ‘“‘different,’’ beautiful, 
and easy-on-the-budget... all of 
them served by LACSA Airlines! 


MIAMI - HAVANA 
GRAND CAYMAN «.., 
COSTA RICA + PANAMA 
EL SALVADOR + MEXICO 


Fastest flights; lowest fares; mod- 
ern Convair-340 planes; delicious 
hot meals en route! 


For complete information on flying to 
LACSA-LAND, see your Travel Agent or 
write to LACSA, Dept. H, 232 Plaza Bidg., 
Miami, Fia. 


PF TACSA 


INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
Affiliate of PAA 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 





Tunie of 


Old Russia 


The traditional Roobashka 
has its stylish uses 


among us capitalists 


Mrs. Duff wears at home and on 

the beach (above) the Russian blouse 
which is a favorite costume 

of Soviet folk dancers today (below). 
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by Suzi Brewster Duff 


@ You don’t really have to travel in order to have 
foreign highlights in your wardrobe. Although | 
have found most of mine while traveling, this 
month’s came from outside my range. I have never 
been to Russia, but I have long admired the superb 
men’s shirt, the Roobashka, which is traditional 
there. New Yorkers and people in other cities 
throughout the country saw it during last year’s 
tour of the Moiseyev Ballet. I couldn’t resist it, and 
have run up several, to be worn either informally at 
home belted, or as a beach jacket without the belt. 
It has its obvious uses for expectant mothers too. 

The origins of the shirt are Byzantine, stemming 
from the contact made a thousand years ago be- 
tween the people of the Ukraine and those of Byzan- 
tium. Its high, close-fitting collar and the cuffs which 
gather the full sleeves are usually covered with 
bright embroidery. The shirt itself can be made 
from a variety of materials; before the Revolution 
the nobility of Russia used to favor fine silks and 
satins, the peasants white linen or bright cloth. Since 
it was worn by both extremes of the “‘class struggle,” 
the Roobashka came through the Revolution un- 
scathed and is still a favorite part of Russian folk 
costumes. 

What I particularly like about the Roobashka is 
its combination of loose comfort with a definite 
styling, such styling as the high fitted collar opening 
at the left, and the billowing sleeves which close 
snugly on the wrist. It gives this otherwise casual 
blouse the style and flair of Old Russia, and even 
older Byzantium. 


(If you would like sewing instructions for copying the 
Russian blouse, send stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
HOLIDAY Information Service, Independence Square, 
Phila. 5, Pa., mentioning the blouse.) _ j 
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The world’s most wanted gift whisky 


Never before could you buy it 
in such a variety of 
impressive gift wraps. 

Give Canadian Club 
and you give 

‘The Best In The House’ 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii 
WINE MERCHANTS 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 
FOUNDED 1796 


ive the noblest sherry of them all! 
BRISTOL CREAM is the richest and rarest of true Spanish 
| Olorosos. And nothing—in all the world of wines—is so famous or 
so special as this costly, but incomparable, sherry. You’l! find BRISTOL CREAM 
at better wine merchants...with these other Harvey imports for the Holidays: 


“HARVEY'S BRISTOL CREAM’ 
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SPAIN’S FINEST SHERRIES SINCE 1796. 
HARVEY'S BRISTOL MILK®. Sweet and 
full-bodied. Another superlative golden Oloroso. 
HARVEY’S BRISTOL DRY®. An incomparable 
Fino. Ideal to serve instead of cocktails 
HARVEY’S AMONTILLADO. A superb 

pale Medium Dry that suits most tastes. 
Moderately priced 

HARVEY’S SHOOTING. A fine, rich Oloroso 

at a modest price. Right for all occasions. 
IMPORTED PORTS FROM PORTUGAL. 
HARVEY’S HUNTING. A soft, fine, tawny 

Port, world-famous for its subtlety of flavor. 
HARVEY’S GOLD CAP. A truly 

distinguished ruby Port of classic, fuli- 

bodied character. 

G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 





EUROPE: A MANY-FAMILY HOUSE 


@ In devoting our fourth consecutive January issue to Europe, we confront a continent which has become this year 
as close to New York by air as Altoona is by train. The Jet has unleashed this revolution, and the American people, 
like the people of Europe, are clearly unprepared for it. 

That is why we concentrate this month on certain meaningful places and powerful symbols in Europe. Among 
them are the great Prado Museum, the Cathedral of Bruges, the famous Bonne Auberge restaurant. All of them, in- 
cluding the restaurant, reveal some of the deeply influential forces in making the Europeans what they are. And the 
Europeans are now in our back yard, or perhaps we are in theirs. In any case, we are no longer merely neighbors; 
we are being pushed all together into one many-family house. 

Never were so many Americans preparing to visit Europe for the first time. If they are to find there the rewards 
they have every right to expect, then the great pillars of European life must be at least recognizable to them. That 
is what this issue intends to provide. HOLIDAY has always worked to make this recognition possible, and beyond 
recognition, understanding. Those who know Europe already will find in this issue, we believe, the continent freshly 
seen, provocatively re-explored. 

The new wave of Americans visiting Europe will not only follow the beaten paths but create new ones. This is 
all to the good. As more Americans see the Castle of Drottningholm in addition to the Castle of Versailles, as they 
come to know Split as well as Nice, they will less easily accept the tired and today dangerous simplifications about 
Europeans and their lives. 

The Europeans are the originals in Western civilization, whose ever-increasing unity is their latest origination. 
They are almost disturbingly different from each other, not to mention from us, and they inhabit lands of venerable 
richness unknown to America. That is the theme of this issue: an inexhaustible richness which has moved into the 


same house with us. THE EDITORS 
33 
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THE 
ORIGINAL EUROPEA! 


europe is /ife and history, today 
and long ago in one—and nowhere is 
the mixture richer than in Siena, 
Italy, where the Palazzo Pubblico has 
bordered the Piazza del Campo for 
six and a half centuries. Here the 
crenelated structure looks down on 
an assortment of characteristics, some 
old, some new, all current: a town 
clerk clad in medieval glory for the 
annual festival, which celebrates a 
battle won in 1249; a fresh young 
schoolgirl with a basket of Chianti 
grapes ; a priest of the ancient faith, 
and a noisy, efficient little Vespa. 


by V.S. Pritchett 
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@ What kind of man is the European? We know what he has 
been: Quite simply, the originator of the Western world, the cre- 
ator of western civilization. But what is he now? He may elude 
us. Until he leaves Eurepe, he is little aware of his generic name. 
Himself, a European? If you like—but he thinks of himself as an 
Italian, a Portuguese, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a German, a 
Scandinavian and so on. He is an individualist to the point of 
self-destruction. Only when he is on another continent will some 
quickness of speech and ease of mind, some sadness, some glanc 
ing use of irony, make him look up and recognize his fellow 
European and their common bond. Even the British, who like to 
distinguish themselves from continental Europeans and who re- 
gard themselves as some kind of Atlantic, off-shore freak, are 
quick to say they are Europeans when they are out of Europe. 

A few years ago I had the luck to have tea with Albert Einstein, 
and gradually his serious conversation broke into that wonderful 
laughter which used to shake his whole body. Suddenly he 
stopped and said, “That is a thing we Europeans do; we laugh; 
we do not take things too earnestly.” 

The European is Einstein who laughs. He is Picasso who 
laughs. He is also anyone. He is that tulip grower from Amster- 
dam, that wily old manager of a Rhine navigation company who 
talks about the frontier psychology and about Thucydides and 
the Peloponnesian War on the night train to Strasbourg. There is 
nothing so very ancient about this war to the people of the Rhine 
frontiers. He is that steel worker on the crack Edelweiss Express 
which runs from Amsterdam to Zurich. He grins and makes sly 
face when you mention the postwar movements for a politically, 
economically united Europe, without frontiers, like the United 
States. He is the Italian peasant following the white oxen and the 
plow on the plains of Lombardy. He is that aproned servant in 
the Paris flat collecting the family silver in a basket, to be 
cleaned. He is the Spanish banker with two airplanes, who has 
started a library for classical studies and who dines, shouting his 
order with the rest, at a truck drivers’ bar in the fish market in 
Madrid. He is that Italian architect tearing along on his motos 
scooter in Milan, that unsmiling Swede who says the Swiss 
eat too much, and that Swiss professor who talks four languages 
with the accuracy of a machine and more than a machine's 
subtlety, and who is appalled by the Swedish suicide rate and 
the amount they drink. 

Or we can think of the Europeans in swarms; the stout, cloth 
capped, noisy crowd of workers packing the main-line stations in 
Brussels in the rush hour; the swarm in the factories of the Rulir 
going to work earlier than any other workers in the world; o1 
the five thousand roaring Bavarians, rolling, arms locked and 
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singing, at the spring and October Beer Festi- 
vals in Munich, There is the swarm who come 
out of the shops and offices in Naples and 
pretty well stop the traffic in the street at mid- 
day and who go back at half-past four after 
a good sleep. There is the catch-as-catch-can 
of the traffic in the rush hour in Paris. There is 
the gay swarm, in their colored jerseys and 
with their skis, packing the trains out of 
Munich or Turin for the Alps of Switzerland, 
Italy or Bavaria or crunching in the snow at 
the Austrian ski runs; there are the football 
crowds in Bilbao slamming the sides of the 
buses on Sundays, the strolling crowds of the 
evening walk in every Spanish town—Seville, 
Madrid, Toledo—and the hum of the talkers 
in the galerias of Italy, those high, glass- 
roofed arcades you find in Milan, Rome or 
Naples. 

Sometimes I think the quintessential Euro- 
peans are those two lady travelers of uncertain 
age, discussing their hair dyes all the way from 
Bordeaux to Paris; or those two sisters-in-law, 
one from Turin and one from Naples, who 
bicker about the right way to blend, roast and 
grind coffee beans, “Only in Turin .. .”” one 
says. “Only in Naples...” persists the other. 
These ladies have one secret of the European 
genius: its minuteness, its patience, its sim- 
plicity and its strong sense of the private and 
local. 

In the past the American has been far away 
from Europe. Now he can fly to his old home 
in a few hours. For Europe is his old home, 
whether his forebears left it a generation or 
three hundred years ago, whether they hated it 
or loved it. To the American, Europe is his 
history, and when he stands in an English, a 
German or an Italian town or anywhere in 
Europe, he is standing among people of his 
own blood. Coming from a relatively empty 
land, the American finds Europe densely 
crowded, closely patterned. He sees people 
who have a strong local and historic person- 
ality. Even the solitudes of Europe 





the Alpine 
heights, the Spanish steppe—are crowded with 
historical or legendary association. To name a 
place is to haul up a thousand, two thousand 
years of human memory and imagination. And 
then, if the achievement of the United States is 
that you can travel from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other without hindrance, using the 
same coin and language, the achievement of 
Europe is that you cannot do so, Strength and 
weakness lie in Europe’s dozens of irreducible 
personalities. 

I leave the British out of our search for the 
European, chiefly because of their ambiguous 
geographical position. | am considering the 
Continent only, and of these only the Western- 
ers, those who live west of the Oder and the 
Adriatic, those who have looked traditionally 
westward throughout their history. 

Whoever they are, there are, at a rough 
guess, 270 million Western Europeans—say, 
100 million more people than in the United 
States—crowded into an area very much 
smaller. Geographers have never been able to 


agree on the precise boundaries of Europe. 





How much of Russia and Turkey would be 
included? Today, for obvious if temporary 
political reasons, we lop off Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Balkans and Eastern Germany, for 

y have reversed the two-thousand-year tra- 
dition and now look eastward toward the 
Slavonic revival and the Soviet Union, and not 
westward. Even if we included those regions, 
Europe is the smallest of the continents, but it 
has always been westward-looking: Ereb or 
Irib—the name, so inscribed on Assyrian 
monuments, was passed on by the Phoenicians 
and the Greeks—was the land of darkness, the 
land of the setting sun. The Europeans have 
pursued the setting sun ever since civilization 
moved out of the Middle East. They have set- 
tled in a favorable climatc, on the ragged 
fringe of the great land mass of Euro-Asia, 
and, from the peninsulas that stick out into the 
Atlantic or rest on the Mediterranean, this 
restless and aggressive people, who speak some 
sixty languages or dialects, have populated the 
New World and have, in their time, dominated 
a good deal of the rest. 

Even today, when the European political 
dominance has gone and when it would be ab- 
surd to distinguish what belongs to Europe 
from what has been adapted, transfigured and 
refracted by the Americas and the world be- 
yond, the smallest continent is still a vast re- 
pository of art, architecture, science and 
learning. 

A small country like Italy, a side-tracked city 
like Rome, contain in architecture and paint- 
ing the fundamental history of western man 
and half his civilization. You cannot stand by 
the Tiber without being overcome by what has 
slowly produced civilized man. And as you 
stand there today, as the airplane flies in and 
you consider again Europe’s place in the mod- 
ern world, you are struck (as many have been) 
by the thought that the relation of Europe to 
the rest becomes more and more like the re- 
lation of the Greek city-states to the first 
Roman Empire. Europe has grown out of a 
collection of cities that have become founders 
of states and nations. Like the Greeks, we have 
failed so far in the vital issue: we have been 
unable to avoid suicidal wars. 

And although the modern European genius 
has invented capitalism, industrialism, social- 
ism, the idea of a state run for the welfare of its 
inhabitants, some countries are still backward 
in applying the discoveries of the scientific and 
technological revolutions to the needs of a 
mass society. Two years ago a sad and con- 
temptuous waiter said to me in a restaurant in 
Buenos Aires: “This is not a civilization; it is 
barbarism.’ He was a French immigrant. Even 
if we were to accept the Frenchman’s imper- 
turbable assumption that he alone inherits the 
Greek tradition of curiosity and graciousness, 
we have to point out that the “‘satisfied’’ weil- 
balanced economy of a rich country like 
France had not been expansive enough to 
satisfy this waiter’s material needs. 

If we cannot define the European it is be- 
cause he refuses to define himself. The word 
Europe did not come into diplomatic usage in 





foreign offices until the 19th Century. Before 
that, it seems to have been used only at times 
of challenge. A Spanish monk used it in 732 
when Charles Martel, the ruler of the Franks, 
defeated the Moors at Tours. He understood 
that it was Christian Europe, a whole conti- 
nent, that had been saved from Islam. The 
name has again taken on an emotional mean- 
ing since 1945, yet all discussions of European 
political and economic unity have been con- 
ducted with skepticism. Doubt and curiosity, 
the dislike of platitudes, the habit of question- 
ing again and of insisting on differences, are 
deeply European. Our stress has always been 
on variety, originality and national character, 

We have been formed by Greek intellect, 
Roman civic power and Hebraic religion, plus 
the tradition of self-government of the Ger- 
manic tribes. This tradition did not develop on 
the great plains of Germany and Poland, be- 
cause there the great feudal estates of the Mid- 
dle Ages were able to maintain the idea of au- 
thority and obedience in society; but the ideas 
of free self-government have thrived on the 
coast fringes of northern Europe, in Scandi- 
navia, Britain, Holland and northern Spain. 
Here the democratic spirit was born. 

My own journey in search of the European 
began when I got off the cross-Channel boat at 
Ostend, Belgium, took the Sapphire Express 
through to Brussels, and then went on to visit 
Luxembourg, Strasbourg and Munich. It was 
a beginning. It is not a bad idea to cut across 
just south of the center of Europe like this. I 
was following the old trade route between 
Teuton and Latin; it leads through the wealth- 
iest region of Europe, where the modern con- 
cern for unity is now strongest. This is the 
route by which the Middle Eastern trade, com- 
ing up from Venice through the sunny gorges 
of the Brenner Pass, across the Alps into 
Innsbruck in Austria, was carried by way of 
Munich into the April-likeclimate of Germany, 
then westward on Europe’s great waterway, 
the Rhine, into Belgium and to the merchants 
of Amsterdam. This is the most prosperous 
strip of the continent. It is a region of spick- 
and-span towns and their suburbs of modern 
houses, the natural home of a modern ma- 
chine-and-gadget civilization. 

The shop windows of Luxembourg are filled 
with all the new domestic appliances. The bath- 
rooms are fit for royalty, or millionaires. I had 
no doubt about the meaning of the word 
bourgeois; here he was a stout, well-clothed 
urban human being eating hugely regardless of 
his figure, living in a heavily furnished house, 
pruning the roses he loves, tending his window 
plants, sitting in restaurants which are fur- 
nished like homes, in cafés that are like com- 
fortable upholstered parlors, or in the luxury 
of “‘modernistic” or “contemporary” taste. He 
is the man who cannot have too many things, 
a thoroughgoing materialist. 

This part of Europe is not famous for its 
great men. It is a practical, busy, manufactur- 
ing and commercial region; workers earning 
low wages in Italy come up and work for high 
wages in its mines and steel plants. Prices from 








europe is a world of flexible views; even in Spain, the archconservative, a girl’s life isn’t all 
duenna-ridden. One proof: a duke’s daughter in the role of cowgirl, helping her father handle the 
dangerous bulls he raises for the ring. The brave beauty poses on the family estate near Madrid. 








the Rhineland down to Switzerland are high. 
A handsome provincial frontier city like 
Strasbourg—planned like a capital in a mix- 
ture of French and heavy German taste—is 
one of the most expensive cities in France. It is 
almost as expensive as gleaming, electric 
Zurich or damp and smoky Brussels, whose 
citizens have for Zenerations paid the highest 
prices for the pick of the Burgundy wines. 
When I heard people talk (as they often did 
in these frontier countries) of reviving the Eu- 
rope of Charlemagne, they were remembering 
that it was Charlemagne who transferred the 
leadership of Europe from Rome to the Rhine, 
whe added the Germanic tribes to Christen- 
dom and initiated the rise to power of med- 
ieval civilization. The leadership passed also 
to Paris. Almost any citizen having his morn- 
ing coffee in one of the latest, jazzed-up coffee 
bars in Luxembourg, or sitting round the coal 
stove over his morning glass of wine, can tell 
you that it was Charlemagne’s will—following 
the Frankish custom of dividing a family in- 
heritance equally—that led to the fatal sepa- 
ration of the French and Germans. Today, 
though all the frontier countries have horrible 
memories of the Gestapo, though I have seen 
men accused of collaboration with the Nazis 
walking in a circle round the yard in Luxem- 
bourg prison, one thing is certain in Europe: 
the French and the Germans now get on well. 
My friend X, a steel engineer in the little 
city of Luxembourg, represents many of the 
best qualities of the frontier man. He is a bril- 
liant technician who has installed steel works 
in many countries of the world and has been 
made comfortably off by his skill. He lives in 





.a convenient modern villa which is a pleasant 


‘machine for living.”’ He is by no means a ma 
chine himself. He likes his books and his wine. 
At the end of his long garden is a grandiose 
19th Century chateau where, until the war, his 
wife’s family lived. Now it is the office of a 
business firm, for even in rich Luxembourg 
people no longer wish to live in these vast 
houses. In his time he has bought a few mod- 
ern pictures by pleasant if not distinguished 
French and German painters and one or two 
pieces of modern sculpture. 

Throughout this part of Europe, from 
Switzerland to Amsterdam, everyone speaks 
at least two languages: the local patois and 
whatever happens to be the dominant Eu- 
ropean tongue of the region. The X family 
there are two daughters—speak the Luxem- 
bourg patois in the shops,-and at home drop 
into French or German as it pleases them, and 
occasionally English. They speak German to 
the raw German maid, who has the straw 
colored hair and the red, sharp Germanic face 
one sees often in this part of Europe. In the 
course of his business, X also has learned 
Portuguese. 

The X’s are not intellectuals; their tastes 
run to outdoor life—motoring, travel abroad, 
skiing in the Alps. In religion they are nomi- 
nally Catholic; but X and his wife are non- 
practicing. One of their daughters, though, a 


bacteriologist, has reacted against the free- 
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europes is ¢ crowded continent that thought- 
fully sets room aside to fill its needs. The scene 
here is the Plain of Beauce, France’s bread- 
basket, and the figures symbolize notable French 
pursuits, equating farmer, hunter and artist 
with food, sport and the urge to create. Behind 
them, representing the deepest urge of all, 


stands the medieval cathedral of Chartres. 





thinking of her parents and speaks of becom- 
ing a nun. The other has been all over the 
world as an air hostess. The two girls earn 
their own living and live a very independent 
life. They only recently have grown out of the 
pony tail and blue jeans. They are pretty. They 
have excellent manners and can talk about se- 
rious subjects with gaiety and spirit, yet, when 
they are with the family, they have that def- 
erence which is a general mark of European 
life, for no European, not even an Italian, al- 
lows himself to be a martyr to the uncontrolled 
exuberance of his children. 

Of course, times have changed and are 
changing, as Madame X says. The days of the 


arranged marriage are gone. Divorce, once 
unknown, is now common. These girls belong 
to the independent generation which marries 
late. Although there are signs the habit is 
beginning to change, middle-class Europeans 
do not marry so early as Americans. 

X is a gay man. He drinks the light Luxem- 
bourg wine or Moselle and he loves to theorize 
about the frontier psychology. He knows what 
it is to have been deported to work in the 


Ruhr during the war, to lie under railway 
coaches during the Allied bombing raids, to 
listen to the secret radio. 

“On the frontier,” he says, “we feel our 
national differences strongly but we develop 











a cautious, concealing character, and do not 
like to come out in the open. Perhaps we lack 
moral courage. But now nationalism is taking 
a less harmful form. In all these countries 
there is a growing movement since the last 
war to revive and preserve regional cultures. 
In Luxembourg there is even a movement to 
create a literature in the patois! Personally 
I divide Europe into the beer drinkers and the 
wine drinkers. Civilization rests on wine.” 

I got him onto politics in general. Not sur- 
prisingly he called himself a liberal. “‘But that 
is out of date. | suppose I have become a 
socialist’”—an interesting remark from a highly 
paid executive. 


Of course, X thinks European federation is 
the only thing, and he means by this a con- 
federation on something like the Swiss model; 
that is, national parliaments and a federal 
assembly; but he realizes it must be approached 
slowly and cautiously. Luxembourg is the 
headquarters of the European Coal and Steel 
Community which is creating a common 
market for six nations: Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and the rich little 
steel Duchy of Luxembourg; and the aim is 
to extend the idea of the trade community 


into other fields. Euratom, an organization 
for planning the control and marketing of 
nuclear energy, has also been created. The 





city of Luxembourg has just got a new kind 
of international school, not the usual school 
for foreigners, but one which will educate the 
children as Europeans first. 

I took the Edelweiss Express from Luxem- 
bourg to Strasbourg, a hundred miles away 
on the line to Basel and Milan. Strasbourg is 
a port on the Rhine, a true frontier city which 
before 191% was in German hands. It is now 
French. It was chosen in 1946 as the seat of 
the Council of Europe, the first attempt at a 
European Parliament. Its annual sessions are 
attended by the ministers of all Western Euro 
pean governments, and the Council still looks 


to the day when the electorates will choose 
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their members directly. Ihis is far off. The 
emotional desire for European unity was 
strong after the war, but it has had many set- 
backs, and the Council has had to content it- 
self with a number of small though valuable 
practical gains in reducing passport and cus- 
toms obstructions and in dealing with dis- 
placed persons. 

When I was in Strasbourg I found people 
were proud but a shade embarrassed by the 
choice of this fine city as a prospective Euro- 
pean capital. “No night life,’ they said. 
‘Politicians can’t do without it.” It is a hand- 
some place, of steep Germanic roofs, where 
German pomp, northern Gothic and French 
grace and economy meet. Germans cross the 
Rhine to Strasbourg to escape from German 
cooking and to eat the genuine pdté de foie 
gras at last. In a small, paneled restaurant 
which looks German, yet which you recognize 
by its easy negligence as French, you will hear 
those long conversations about the soup of 
their village which young Frenchmen so easily 
start, ordering their meal with an amount of 
hesitation, catechizing and warning which a 
French waitress admires, but which stupefies 
and annoys her opposite number in Germany. 

With its fine avenues, its cathedral with the 
splendid glass, its innumerable bridges break- 
ing up the light of the rivers, its medieval 
quarter, Strasbourg has the variety and state- 
liness that a capital requires. “But,” say the 
unbelieving citizens, “we are all in bed by 
eleven at night; it is hard to get a taxi; the 
streetcars are the slowest in Europe; and the 
train journey to Paris is terrible.” 

Federation, confederation, union, a free 
European market, a collection of common 
markets: these ideas are very much in the air. 
They have all been debated at Strasbourg. The 
business and professional men on the trade 
route, in northern Italy and Switzerland, are 
usually in favor of one or all of them, The 
Swiss, oddly enough, for they are a successful 
confederation, hesitate. They fear the loss of 
their neutrality. The French and the British 
have their difficulties, the French because 
they have a “‘satisfied’’ economy and, under de 
Gaulle, seem likely to sacrifice anything to a 
revival of French nationalism, the British be- 
cause of their economic and political commit- 
ments to the Commonwealth and an under- 
lying apprehension of the power of German 
commerce. 

I left Strasbourg for Munich reflecting that 
the genius of Europe is the product of the 
lucky crowding together of a number of in- 
tense, conflicting cultures. Each has fertilized 
its neighbor. The European who moves from 
Sicily to Berlin passes through changes of liv- 
ing, thinking and feeling that are dramatic 
and enriching to the mind. Each country he 
passes through has, at some time, reached a 
peak of achievement. Italy in the Renaissance, 
Spain in the Counter Reformation, Portugal 


in the great age of the discoveries, France in 


the 18th Century, Holland after the fall of 


Spain, and so on. The European is a man who 
lives in patterns which are slow to change, 


and which have been both his restriction and 
his stimulus. 

You travel not only out of African Europe 
into the Latin and from the Latin into the 
Germanic and Anglo-Saxon; you also travel 
in time. The rich watchmaker of Geneva, 
whose life runs like a machine, looks westward 
to the mountains of the French Savoy, a few 
miles away, at a peasantry who despise the 
modern world, even when it tempts them. The 
modern industrialist in Milan finds himself 
among a race of small shopkeepers, or small 
farmers with an obdurate sense of property 
and custom; or raises his eyebrows at the 
Italian aristocrat with his feudal estate outside 
Rome or Naples. The Spanish goatherd in 
Castile is a survival of a primitive pastoral 
civilization. Yet he is as complete a man and 
quite as able to think well about the funda- 
mental situations of human life as the go- 
ahead mechanic of Barcelona or Bilbao. The 
French precisionist whose civilization has 
reached maturity talks with the German dreamer 
whose industrial efficiency is greater but whose 
country is still the insecure adolescent of the 
European family. As I traveled to Munich, 
and later, when my route took me to Milan 
and Turin, skirting Switzerland until I went 
on to Geneva, anything in the nature of a 
typical European eluded me. 

Two things, I thought, would strike the 
American as novel: the peasantry and the 
multitude of small traders or shopkeepers. 
Urban Europe is self-consciously petit bour- 
geois, and the contentment of the small, inde- 
pendent man—though it has been laughed at 
ever since the French Revolution—has been 
the basis of the ease of European life. As for 
the peasantry: conservative, superstitious, 
longheaded, close-fisted, laborious, they bore 
European greatness on their backs until the 
end of the 18th Century. When the train takes 
you through France and Germany you notice 
over and over again towns called Villeneuve, 
Neuberg, Neustadt. You are looking at the 
“new” villages which sprang up all over 
Europe in the [Ith Century, when the Euro- 
pean felt safe enough to cultivate the land. 
Until the Industrial Revolution, these were 
the nourishers of the continent. The peasantry 
had more common sense—the historians tell 
us—than the leaders of the nation states of the 
18th and 19th Centuries. 

The peasantry have almost vanished in 
Britain. They are multitudinous in France, a 
canny and obdurate force. They are vanishing 
in the Italian Alps. They terrace the rocky hills 
of Italy, and in Spain (such is the division of 
property) the very branches of an olive tree 
may belong to different sons of a family. In 
Germany (I thought when I waited at small 
railroad stations) the peasants share with the 
burgher the tradition of maintaining some- 
thing of the medieval in a country which is the 
most powerful and best-equipped industrial 
force on the continent. The Bavarians, espe- 
cially, like to preserve that spirit of the past— 
a jousting courtyard was discovered lately in 
the middle of old Munich—and in Munich, 





always famous for the delicacy and variety of 
its bread, you see the tough, dark-brown 
“peasant’s bread”’ which has been made in 
the same way for centuries. 

The peasant tradition survives in the mar- 
kets of Europe, where people do not carelessly 
buy a kilo of this or that, or a packet of some- 
thing else, but pick out the apples, the 
oranges, the beets, the salsify, piece by piece, 
with that keenness for “‘cheapening” things, 
and with that passion for quality and detail 
which is dying out in the great industrial cities. 
The meat market of Munich, with its jointed 
venison and hares patterned carefully with 
points of larding fat as if each joint were a 
work of art, with its ingenious varieties of 
sausage which seem to have been created by 
some clown who lives only for pork and liver, 
is a direct expression of the peasant’s and 
small trader’s dedication to their work as a way 
of life. To buy carelessly implies a loss of that 
horror of waste and extravagance which goes 
very deep in the careful and thrifty European 
mind, whether the market is in Munich or off 
the Boulevard St.-Germain in Paris. 

There have always been two societies in 
Europe, from medieval times to the present 
day: the peasantry, the laborers and small 
men; and the cosmopolitans, the men of the 
cities—Venice, Naples, Stockholm, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Seville—the traveling 
world of aristocracy, rulers, diplomats, intel- 
lectuals, artists, soldiers, politicians, priests, 
teachers, businessmen, the carriers of their 
civilizations. They have been thick in the con- 
flicts of the great movements. They enacted 
the Renaissance; they conducted the great 
quarrels like the fight against Absolutism and 
the campaigns of the Enlightenment, to which 
the Americans and the French owe their revo- 
lutions. The most obvious division between 
the thinking Europeans is the Teutonic and the 
Latin, the northerner and the Mediterranean 
man. These Europeans who communicate with 
one another are, perforce, in some degree 
linguists. The Swiss child learns two extra lan- 
guages at once; all communicating Europeans 
are taught Latin from the age of nine or 
earlier, and before twelve have been taught one, 
two or three additional languages. These lan- 
guages are mind sharpeners even when they 
do not sink in deep. Language takes us to the 
heart of a people. 

So, if we look at Latin and Iberian Europe, 
we see the cousinly differences between 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
They are bound by their faith or their anti- 
clericalism within the Catholic Church. They 
were slower to be industrialized than the 
north. The habit of small trading is more in- 
tense; the passion of the Mediterranean is not 
for indolence, gaiety and pleasure but for 
laborious work, litigation and small money 
transactions. In Sicily and Southern Spain 
personal pride, the quality of being “superb” 
in a primitive, rhetorical or noble fashion, is 
immensely valued; but the sense of money is 
never far off. Where the Sicilian despises truth 
telling in a factual sense, his sense of psycho- 
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logical truth is profound. The mother of the 
dead bandit is expected to kiss the blood of her 
son as he lies shot; then she will rise and curse 
his killers with the fury of a witch, That mo- 
ment of theater is a purgation. In Italy and in 
Spain, people value and are granted their per- 
sonal role. In the Anglo-Saxon and German 
cultures, the father dominates the family. The 
Latin cultures are marked by the dominance 
of the mother; Latin women indeed pity 
northern women for having exchanged power 
for freedom. You sit in a restaurant in Dijon 
or in Milan on a Sunday and observe the 
formidable custom of the weekly family lunch- 
eon. It is the day when the sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law make their obligatory visits, 
when the grandmother receives tribute, the 
wife waits her turn.in the family discussions, 
and after her the younger wives and daughters 
The men are noticeably silent. 

It is true that women have more freedom in 
Latin Europe than they used to have. And in 
France they have always had exceptional dom- 
inance in social, political and intellectual life; 
women are prominent in business and the pro- 
fessions. If you go into the Tribunal in Paris 
you will see young women barristers pleading 
in the courts. “Your honor, | feel with all my 
heart that the prisoner is innocent.’ The shady 
delinquent with the false identity papers looks 
up at the handsome Portia defending him in 
her bib and gown. 

The spirit of the Mediterranean civilization 
is realistic, pagan, direct, delighting in simple 
things. The rock, the wall, the plant are sep- 
arately observable objects, clearly seen and 
enjoyed. No mist blurs that clear air to sug 
gest vagueness of outline, dream and intro- 
spection The Latin does not dream about the 
olive or the vine, as the German dreams abou! 
his fir tree. In Spain and Italy and France, 
the turbulent northern imagination and its 
soft sentiments are lacking. 

Among the Latins, only the Portuguese 
has a streak of northern nostalgia and sersi- 
bility which he combines with something like 
Flemish practicality. The Spaniard is the 
least worldly of the Latins, for he is absorbed 
in himself to the exclusion of everything else 
There is only himself and (a long way off) 
God. The Spaniards, seem to lack imagina- 
tion; they simply stare. When they stop 
looking their minds are empty. So we might 
go on generalizing. It is amusing to embroil 
oneself in the Latin quarrel: to hear the 
French accused of intellectual snobbery; to 
hear the Italians accused of fear of introspec 
tion and being admired for their mastery o! 
intrigue; to hear the Spaniards denounced fo: 
their gloom and incuriosity, but admired for 
their formality and psychological insight. 

I have never known a Frenchman who did 
not consider anything he had to do or say in 
the abstract first. | have heard even a bu 
conductor in Paris shout to the crowd rushing 
his platform, “Qui est-ce qui a la priorité? 
which does not, strictly speaking, mean the 
same thing as the direct “Who's first?’ 
Where the Continued on Page 43 
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Continued from Page 41 Germans or the 
British act, the Frenchman thinks. He places 
everything in its abstract framework or cadre; 
once it is in its cadre, then he isolates its special 
quality—“il faut étre précis’—and having 
made it as precise as possible, he looks for the 
“nuance,” the shade of difference. Dozens of 
times a day the Frenchman says, “Let us dis- 
tinguish” or “Let us define.” You do not love 
Marie-Claire: you love a woman; the nature 
of women is as follows. Marie-Claire is this 
kind of woman. And your love—this too must 
be defined: it may be love-friendship, love- 
passion, love-vanity, love-pastime or love- 
sentimental. And so on. 

Again, when a Frenchman says, “You haven't 
(or have) /e droit to do so and so,”’ the word 
droit evokes the sense of right in law. You 
have not /e droit to cross the line at the railway 
station except by the underground passage. 
You do cross it nevertheless. The French 
spend their time breaking their innumerable 
regulations, because they are individualists 
who scorn practical interference. They respect 
only theoretical interference. Their scorn takes 
the form of truculent disregard and mockery. 
They are figuratively at war with the police. 
Certain officials are regarded as automatically 
ridiculous; firemen, for example. They arrive 
to put out a fire and are followed by a crowd 
who deride them, It has been well said that 
the French have a powerful sense of equality, 
but far less of liberty and fraternity. “Here, 
everyone is Monsieur,” | once heard a Métro 
official say to a quarreling passenger. 

Every quality of character has its opposite; 
so, if vanity is strong in French people it im- 
- mediately arouses ruthless ridicule. Years ago, 
an actress vain of her beauty was the subject 
of cruel caricatures and a satirical song with 
the words: “‘How beautiful she is.”” The quick- 
est of French instincts is mockery; the most 
strongly exerted droit or right is that of ob- 
struction. This most careful, thrifty, even 
avaricious, detail-loving race of small traders 
and peasant proprietors, whose life is an ac- 
cumulation of scrupulously collected rights 
and privileges, is nevertheless intellectually 
fearless to the point of destructiveness. For 
they can set even the destructive in its frame- 
work and be interested in it. 

What appears to be destructiveness or levity 
in the French is not really so; it is an aspect of 
their assurance and their high regard for 
curiosity. They have always thought them- 
selves the only true heirs of Greek civilization, 
and it is a paradox of their character that, 
although they let their minds run to extremes, 


europe is music and war and higher learn- 
ing—three arts that the Germanic mind has 
raised to sharp perfection through the centuries. 
The river here is the Moselle, flowing through 
wine country past the feudal castle of Cochem 


and its tidy namesake town. This is a land of 


order and precision, with niches for things and 
labels for people: the robes of a university 
rector, the uniform of an air-force captain, 
the professional cellists white tie and tails. 
Each man is himself, and Germany, and Europe. 


their way of life is governed in every detail by 
the idea of the golden mean. “Tout s‘arrange,” 
they say; they love a life of arrangements into 
which everything fits neatly, from /e bon Dieu 
downward. They are the most satisfied, worldly, 
self-interested people in Europe; they emigrate 
little; they travel very little, though rather 
more nowadays than formerly; they expect 
people to travel to see them. 

The prestige of France in Europe, in thought 
and politics, is not what it was before 1914; but 
that, of course, is the date of the general 
crackup in Europe. The case of France was 
aggravated by the military humiliation of 
1940. The chaos in French politics (at the 
moment uneasily relieved by General de 
Gaulle) did not, all the same, affect the pros- 
perity of the country. Are we to think of de 
Gaulle as a sort of French Franco retrieving 
the honor of a discredited army? Are we to 
think of the fighting in Algeria as an attempt to 
wipe out 1940? Like Germany between the 
wars, France is committed to a new national 
ism and we do not know how her good 
sense and, above all, her powerful democratic 
tradition will modify it. On the walls of a little 
suburban bar during the referendum, the 
proprietor had painted the words “Oui au 
café; non a de Gaulle.” The joke has its serious 
side. To vote for coffee was perhaps to vote — 
against anything in the nature of a crusade. 

Against the obstinacy of French colonialism 
and the brutalities and murders in France and 
Algeria, you have to see the strong streak o| 
geniality and carelessness in the French. When 
I crossed the frontier from Italy to France 
some months ago, two Algerians were travel- 
ing in the next compartment. The customs 
officer questioned them about dutiable goods 
They said they had none. “I! don't suppose 
you're telling me the truth,” he said. “No 
guns, bombs, machine guns, ammunition in 
there? I expect your bags are full of them. 
You're a lot of liars. And I'm a sucker.’ And 
with that, scornfully amused, he passed their 
baggage without opening it! He was a rosy 
faced, plump, butter-fed, genial young man. 

The French are also frugal. They love sim 


plicity of means; to make something excellent 


out of very little, to cultivate lightness of 


touch, even when they are being most conven 
tional. They like impudence and style. Two 
soldiers hold their beer bottles out of the train 
windows at Aix-les-Bains and abuse the station 
officials for not taking the 


“empties” away 


Officials—in this land of officials—are fais 
game. The abuse was elaborately mocking, 
full of false rhetoric. It was a cabaret turn of 
political satire by a pair of hilarious southern 
ers, a race noted for fantastic performances 
“What it costs to be a Frenchman!” one of 
the soldiers shouted as a final fling. Sell 
mockery, mockery of the state, mockery of the 
public face, is a delight. In Paris, years ago, | 
Saw a sewage cart pumping oul a drain. It 
drove off. A group of students in a nearby caf 
got up from their chairs and followed the cor 
tege, hats off, heads bowed, hands on hearts 


like mourners. 
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I was traveling by train from Geneva to 
Turin. The electric train climbs into the fir- 


bearded spurs of the Alps, crosses them in 
snow for many miles, comes out into the 
shallow gorges, the terraced mountains and 
the rushing rivers of Piedmont, in the extreme 
northwest of Italy, and rattles swiftly toward 
the sun. The difference of character in Italy 
from region to region is enormous. Even the 
speech changes. Industrial Turin, tense Milan 
and Genoa, the home of the keenest financiers 
in Europe, who seized European banking when 
Spain expelled the Jews in the 15th Century, 
are modern societies. It was the Genoese who 
financed Columbus. Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Venice might be different nations; and ail 
Italy has been shaped by the ferocious quarrels 
of the great families of the Renaissance. Com- 
pared with the Frenchman, the Italian speaks 
with more candor, from the heart. The human 
overcomes the intellectual. “*No Italian,” an 
Italian friend says, “dares to hold a mirror to 
his mind for long. That is why we have so few 
novelists.” He is theatrical, rhetorical, loves 
talk and comedy. He is affectionate, change- 
able, enjoys subtlety and intrigue and has the 
Mediterranean eye for money. The legend of 
Italian idleness is ridiculous. “Italian miners 
have been turned out of every country in 
Europe because they work too hard,” a high 
executive at the Fiat plant in Turin protests. 
He himself gets to his office at 7:30 in the 
morning. All the same he admits that when 
Lollobrigida spent an hour riding round the 
vast works two years ago, the day’s production 
went down heavily. Italians will stop everything 
to admire a beautiful woman. 

The |8th Century squares and arcades of 
Turin are splendid; there have been kings in 
Piedmont. The men and women who go to 
the smart bars for their tiny cups of strong 
coffee or their vermouth every evening wear 
their smartest clothes. It shocks the Fiat man 
that the peasants, who have swarmed up from 
hungry Calabria and the poverty of Sicily in 
the south, stick to their peasant customs of 
hanging their washing from the front bal- 
conies of the new blocks of flats, even though 
they have gone up the social scale and may 
well have their refrigerators, washing machines 
and motorcars. 

The middle class is very small and poor in 
Italy, so that the complex class patterns of 
Germany, Britain, France and the bourgeois 
north are incomprehensible to an Italian. He 
is rich or he is poor, but he is not segregated. 
So much of the life of rich and poor is lived in 
the street, the square, the café—outside the 
home. The easy mingling of Italian life, even 
in conventional Rome, enhances the impres- 
sion of unchecked physical vitality. Although 
Italy is a very poor and overcrowded coun- 
try, its dejection is countered by the dramatic 
Italian personality. The people have an aston- 
ishing sense of their role. When the poor get 
out of that crowded room which serves as bed- 
room, living room and kitchen, they take up 
their parts in a continual play. No one more 
ducal than the cripple in the Neapolitan slum, 


sitting in his chair and taking the cool air at 
midnight. I have seen those pestilential tor- 
toise-shell sellers in Naples fall back on enter- 
taining one another when there are no tourists 
to plague. One peddler pretends to be the 
tourist, the others besiege him. They make 
wild fun of the naive or indignant behavior 
of the “tourist” and mimic the tourist’s 
timidity or bluster. A deep comic cynicism 
runs through their gaiety. 

“But you are charging me double the price,” 
you say to the cheating Neapolitan cabdriver, 
being careful to laugh as you say it. He can’t 
resist. He doubles up with laughter, too, and 
you both rock together with your hands on 
each other’s shoulders. 

The hella figura, the fine appearance, is 
deeply important to Italians. They dress for 
the street. The hair is done. The jewels are 
worn. My friend in Milan, the university pro- 
fessor with the bubbling voice, the splendid 
black beard, received me with his leg in plaster 
after a skiing accident. His wife was in and 
out, very busy because she was about to catch 
the train to Palermo, for she did social work 
in the south. (Young and serious Italians are 
urgently concerned with raising the standard 
of life in Calabria and Sicily.) Tea was brought, 
but she had to rush off to make arrangements 
with her sister, who was going to take care of 
the children. It was a scene from the life of 
any ordinary family anywhere, except that 
this was a house where both husband and wife 
followed professions. Two weeks later in 
London I received a message from the profes- 
sor through a friend. The professor apologized 
for the confusion of our meeting, but above 
all he wished to be sure that I did not have the 
impression that he was not happily married! 
Far from it. He and his wife were lyrically 
happy. It was a joke, but it was also a serious 
reminder of the feeling that a marriage must 
look well. It must have a bella figura; it must 
always appear at its mOst sparkling. In Turin, 
one Sunday, another family were having the 
usual St. Joseph’s Day party in a restaurant. 
Grandmothers, uncles, aunts, sons and daugh- 
ters were there, fifteen of them. They let them- 
selves go as they poured down the excellent 
Barbera wine, and one of the dignified aunts 
loosened up enough to insist on singing. She 
was not good at it; but it was her role. They 
listened with tolerant politeness. A British 
family would have hurried her home. 

What does Europe owe to Latin Europe? 
Law, clarity, the sense of form in the arts, the 
sense of art in the sciences, the ruling ties of 
family life. Latin Europe is the seat of Roman 
Christianity with its concept of authority. Al- 
though there are Roman Catholic regions in 
the Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic north, the racial 
instinct has chosen a severer religion guided 
by the individual conscience. To France we 
owe the formal mind; to Italy, feeling, per- 
sonality, the creation of modern man himself 
in the Renaissance; to the Spaniard, empire 
and continent creating, the expenditure of the 
self; to the Portuguese, stoicism in adventure, 
and sensibility. 





Naples was the most southerly point of my 
journey. It was time to take the train north 
and make for the Brenner Pass once more. The 
center of technological and economic power 
has established itself in the north in the last 
two hundred years. The money power went to 
the Dutch, the French, the British, the Scandi- 
navians and the Germans. The gateways to 
the north are the Brenner through the Austrian 
Tirol and the Saint Gotthard through Switzer- 
land. Y our first and paradoxical impression is of 
going back in time from the high civilization of 
Renaissance Italy to the Middle Ages, for the 
steep roofs, the hooded towers, the castles, the 
beamed houses of Germanic Europe suggest 
an earlier, sterner age of guilds, merchants, 
knights and feudal lords, a spirit altogether 
standardized, tribal and militant, yet trans- 
formed now by efficient modern commerce, 
practicality and manufacture. 

The rain makes the casements of Strasbourg 
shine; for months there is Alpine ice in the 
wind in Geneva, in Zurich and Munich; bitter 
winds from the Urals blow westward over the 
German plain. Street life and street elegance 
vanish. Domestic life takes its place. The cafés 
and restaurants in all the Germanic cities lose 
southern simplicity and gaiety and have the 
heavier bourgeois coziness and comfort; there 
are cloths on the tables, heavily curtained win- 
dows, heavily furnished houses. People drink 
more here; drunkenness is considered hardy 
and manly; in the south, it is so rare as to be 
eccentric and is never admired, except in some 
pockets—in Seville or in the Basque prov- 
inces—where the wine is strong. Beer and 
schnapps take the place of wine and vermouth. 
In border cities, like Strasbourg, Innsbruck, 
Luxembourg, the rival neon lights contend at 
night; the word Martini burns on the roof of 
the bank; it is answered by Schatzenhofer or 
Pforrbriéiu on the roof of the hotel opposite. 

In Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic Europe. I re- 
peat, you are aware of being in a father 
dominated world. A Canadian woman mar- 
ried to an Italian says at dinner in Munich: 
“In Latin Europe I have been made to feel 
I am a woman for the first time in my life. it is 
wonderful. In the Anglo-Saxon countries you 
are treated as if you were nature’s unsuccessful 
attempt to make a man.” The Teutonic tradi- 
tion is military. It prized domestic virtue in 
women and set them free in order to make 
them work while the men fought in summer 
and caroused in winter. You cross the French 
frontier and, in the cafés, you see more wait- 
resses than waiters. You observe the paradox 
that the Swiss, the German, the Scandinavian 
woman is docile and subordinate with her 
husband; yet before the law, and in public 
activities, she is extremely independent. She 
travels on her own, lives an active life in a 
public manner that is less common in the 
south, 

At the name of Germany, I put down my 
pen. The feeling I have is of total incompre- 
hension. Where do you begin with a people 
to whom the far European past owes so much, 
and who yet, by coming late to great power, 
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europe is a land of festivals, some religious and some that humbly celebrate man’s toil. The 
hardy patriarch here is marching in Oostduinkerke, Belgium, in the parade that marks the Féte 
de la Crevette—a salute to the shrimp he and his fellow fishermen dredge from the North Sea. 


have twice attempted the conquest of Europe 
only to achieve its destruction and their own? 
The history of Europe is bloody, but the hor- 
rors of Europe (if we except those committed 
by the Spanish Inquisition) have mostly been 
committed in hot blood. The massacres have 
not been cool, calculated, rational, scien- 
tifically conceived as the Germans, at the 
apparent height of their social development, 
have conceived them. One can only guess at 
the causes. They have been called the Sparta 
to our Athens; the barbarians to our Rome. 

By the very derivation of their name, the 
Deutsch, they are “The People,” the only 
people, like a horde. Yet look at the worried 
faces of these busy, practical men and women 
of a modern industrial society, these clerks, 
commercial travelers, factory hands—they 
seem as prosaic and obliging as any. of the 
drab, conditioned crowds of city life. Then we 
recall that for centuries the frontiers of Ger- 
many were not fixed and that the German 
states were not united until living memory. 
We recall that the fanatical wars of religion 
devastated this country to an extent unknown 
by any other. They left a ghastly wilderness. 
The German—it’s often said—is a man who 
has jumped from the Middle Ages to a modern 
industrial life, without being first transfigured 
by the two great formative movements of mod- 
ern Europe: the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution. Nations are like persons: the 
German and his country have not yet formed a 
coherent personality, except on the surface. A 
Frenchman’s ideas order his feelings; a Ger- 
man’s feelings seem to disorganize his ideas, 
He is (we even say) not a man of feeling at all, 
but a sentimentalist. 

Yet how does this fit in with this man sitting 
with me at one of those long tables in a beer- 
hall restaurant in Munich—my dreamy obse- 
quious, cultivated and amusing friend H? We 
see eye to eye about everything, talk the same 
language—except that he is intoxicated by high 
mountains and loves to pit himself against 
them. (Perhaps that is it. Does he want to 
suffer?) There sits H, drinking his bean soup, 
eating his pork, complaining that no one in 
Germany can cook and drinking tall glasses of 
good Munich beer. The table is for six. He 
brings his heels together and bows stiffly be- 
fore he sits down. He will bow stiffly when we 
get up. All the tables are for six. It is as if the 
private meal for two or three was felt to be 
antisocial. He is a plump, short, lazy-voiced 
Bavarian of thirty-eight—not coarse and exu- 
berant in talk as Bavarians are reputed to be, 
nor hot-tempered either—but skeptical, sad, 
clever. A bit literal too. I asked him about the 
Russian campaign, in which he served. “It was 
cold,” he said without a sign of irony. “*Mu- 
nich is finished,” he said. ““The old douceur de 
vivre has gone; the old culture too; anyway 
only one person in five in this city now is 
Bavarian.”’ Generally, in Europe, there has 
been this rise and fall of city cultures. He likes 
old-fashioned subjects; he says: “‘Let us dis- 
cuss culture versus civilization, the conflict be- 
tween brains and Continued on Page 140 
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OF BRUGES 


by Alfred Duggan 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


@ The noise comes at us from every 
direction, bouncing back from cobbled 
streets and high brick walls. Through 
the tinkling tune of the great carillon, 
hung halfway to heaven, sounds the 
insistent thud of church bells. It is a 
Sunday morning in May, and all Bruges 
is hurrying to Mass. 

The great carillon, chiming over and 
under and through the Sunday sum- 
mons, is the voice of the community. 
Today it does no more than tell the 
time; but twice within. living memory 
it has jangled out the call to arms, 
tolled the hurrying alarm as invaders 
entered the suburbs, and shouted for 
joy while gun wheels rumbled over the 
cobbles and a king came into his own 
again. All the turmoils in the bloody 
history of Bruges moved to the sound 
of bells. Now peace reigns. The bells 
tell us only that it is time for Mass. 

The cathedral of St. Sauveur, a long 
lump of mud-colored brick, impresses 
only by its bulk. But on a Sunday 
morning no one stays to look at the 
outside of a church; the citizens are 
hastening through the multiple doors 
which separate the noise and weather 
of the outside world from the timeless 
atmosphere within. 

The interior of St. Sauveur is partly 
any Gothic cathedral, partly a Flemish 
church in a consciously Flemish district 
of Flanders. The tall nave, the slender 
clustering pillars repeat the interna- 
tional idiom of the style which welled 
up in the ile de France about the year 
1200; no one would be surprised to find 
a modern version in Cape Town or 
Hong Kong. But everywhere baroque 
intrudes 


ornament 


into the Gothic 


scene, Here is a church continually 
altered to fit the needs of its congrega- 
tion, a house of prayer and not a mu- 
seum of architecture. 

The people of Bruges use it. Annu- 
ally in May, the Holy Blood, the most 
famous relic in Flanders, is exposed for 
veneration, In 1150 this crystal tube, 
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through which glimmers a smear of 
pink, the Blood of Our Lord shed on 
the Cross, was given to a crusading 
Count of Flanders by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem; Count Thierry gave it into 
the keeping of the citizens of Bruges— 
the citizens, not the clergy—and they 
have guarded it faithfully ever since. 
The Holy Blood is now in the care of a 
confraternity of lay noblemen. Once a 
year, during the fortnight’s exposition, 
it is carried through the streets as the 
center of a tremendous pageant, a 
parade which wanders about the town 
for three hours. 

So in the month of May all Flanders 
comes to Bruges, and every church is 
crowded. From 6 A.M. on a Sunday 
morning the cathedral is filled with a 
shifting throng, but the greatest crowd 
is for the High Mass at 10:30. In most 
respects this is the High Mass you 
would see in any great church. Priest, 
deacon and subdeacon genuflect and 
countermarch amid hovering servers 
between a double row of seated canons, 
incense ascends, the Sanctus bell cuts 
through the singing. 

When canons, servers and celebrants 
enter in procession they are led by an 
armed guard of great magnificence. 
This young man wears black trousers 
with a broad gold stripe, a green frock 
coat, a red baldric over one shoulder, 
and a gold-laced cocked hat; he is 
armed with the six-foot halberd that 
was a serious weapon in the 16th Cen- 
tury, but his uniform was evidently 
brought up to date about 1800. When 
Mass has begun he lays aside his hal- 
berd and helps to pass the numerous 
collection plates that constantly cir- 
culate. 

His cocked hat remains on his head 
throughout the Mass; it seems that in 
Flanders the cocked hat ranks as a 
kind of head 
covering that need not be removed in 


honorary biretta, a 


church, When later I chanced on a fu- 
neral in St. Sauveur the striking dress 


of the undertaker’s men comprised a 
long black cloak falling to the feet, but 
fastened at the neck to form a high 
collar; and a great half-moon-shaped 
bicorne, also black, which was not re- 
moved even when they approached the 
High Altar. The halberdier accom- 
panied them, so that for a moment you 
saw a Napoleonic soldier standing with 
the brothers of Goya’s Sorcerer against 
a Gothic background. 

I have mentioned collection plates. 
These are always rattling their way 
round the church, and sometimes they 
reach you at a moment when you do 
not care to be distracted. But apart 
from this inopportune arrival they are 
not a serious menace; there seems to be 
a regular tariff, and a very low one. 
The cathedral is not supported by 
voluntary contributions. However, the 
finance of this church is an explosive 
political question involving split fac- 
tions and strong feelings. Sometimes 
this touchy situation causes sudden 
outbursts of vernacular song in the 
middle of Mass. A priest, in cassock 
and surplice, stands firmly with his back 
to the altar and urges the congrega- 
tion to give tongue. That is hard on 
strangers who do not speak the lan- 
guage; but it is in line with the modern 
development of Catholic worship, which 
lays stress on the participation of the 
laity. Our grandparents took pains to 
be present while a priest offered Mass 
at the far end of the church, but they 
did not attempt to follow the service. 

Bruges still contains a few stalwart 
followers of the old ways. Beside me 
an elderly well-scrubbed 
weather-beaten face showing above his 


man, his 


stiff blue serge suit, went round and 
round his rosary, laying it aside only 
to kneel at the Consecration; two lit- 
tle boys knelt without flinching, spell- 
ing out their own prayers from their 
little picture books. But most of the 
congregation, close-packed in the nave, 

Continued on Page 124 


THE VIOLENT CATHEDRAL 


ST. SAUVEUR al Bruges, Belgium, 
is one of the world’s great cathedrals. 
The High Altar (lower center) is a 
simple table for celebrating Mass. 
Beyond it, rising almost to the vaulted 
ceiling, is the elaborately carved or- 
gan case. The cathedral was started in 
1116; comparatively new—dating 
from the 15th Century—are_ the 
handsome choir stalls, left and right 
in the foreground, surmounted by the 
armorial bearings of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. Atop these are tap- 
estries for which Belgium is famed. 
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by Lawrence Durrell 


PHOTOCKAPHS BY INGE MORATH 


@ The old sea captain had lurched 
down the hill witha twelve-liter bonbonne 
of wine, “If you are going to Grenoble,” 
he said as he handed me the wicker- 
covered jug, “look up my daughter 
Martine, and take her this wine.” It 
was a lucky stroke of fortune, for I was 
on my way to Grenoble to find out 
more about this great French univer- 
sity, and through Martine | was able 
to get to know something of student life 
“And don’t drive too fast,” the old man 
had added. “It is bad for the wine. And 
not on bumpy roads either. It is also bad 
for the wine, And tell Martine to let it 
rest and breathe after its journey. And 
she mustn't work too hard.” 

As you take the great motor highway 
which branches off northeastward from 
Valence, describing a long slow el- 
lipse toward Grenoble, feature by fea- 
ture Provence flickers out with the hard 
blue accentuation of its sunlight. The 
olives are the first to desert you and 
next the salty twang of the southern ac- 
cent; later still the queer-pitched roofs 
of Provence give place to the high awk- 
ward style of building which betrays its 
concern not so much for wind and heat 
alone as for snow and rain, The mead- 
ows are damp. Everything begins to go 
up on stilts to keep dry. Only the warm 
rosy Marseilles tiles cross the border 
with you to bring a fugitive light to the 
lichen-encrusted roofs of barns, and to 
blend softly with the gray of slate or 
the lackluster of lead... . . And as you 
move into the Province of Dauphiné 
toward the old university town of Gre- 
noble the Alps begin to rise, tier on tier, 
with their cold fuming peaks buried in 
the shifting mists. Hereabouts it is be- 
coming apple country, hazy with river 
mists, where the roads hover in and out 
of sleeping valleys and dense wood- 


lands. Suddenly the romantic land- 
scapes of Claude and Poussin become 
quite real. These islands half-buried 
in mist, those old fortresses carved 
upon the green density of glittering fo- 
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liage, those limitless prospects of wood- 
land and lake—they are all real. 

Yet though the predominant feeling 
of the landscape is Alpine you notice 
fields and fields of tobacco, for these 
valleys are sun traps lending themselves 
to easy exploitation by the industrious 
Dauphinois. And the red roses which 
decorate the arms of modern Grenoble 
are no imaginary emblems, either, for 
the highroad runs between huge nurs- 
eries packed with them, gleaming mag- 
nificently in the autumn air. 


The leaves had already begun to fall 
when I reached Grenoble, and the air 
was spicy with the first sharp hints of 
the turning year. The town, too, with its 
spacious leafy squares and avenues 
showed off to its best advantage in the 
softening light of autumn. Its site is 
truly magnificent, pitched in the lee of 
towering hills and thrown across the 
confluence point of two swift rivers, the 
Drac and the Isére. The Alps nudge the 
sky at the end of every street. It is domi- 
nated by the old fortress in which 
Laclos wrote perhaps the cruelest book 
on human love—Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses. ("itis not cruel,” said Martine 
puffing at her Gauloise, “simply exact 
and unsentimental.”’) 

Grenoble itself 1 had visited many 
years before, but fleetingly, as a tourist. 
I did know, however, that its most il- 
lustrious son had loathed it, and had 
painted its portrait with a savagery that 
seemed to me now (walking the streets 
with Martine in her blue jeans and 
duffel coat) somewhat unmerited. 
“Grenoble is to me like the memory of 
an abominable attack of indigestion; 
there is nothing dangerous in it but it is 
utterly disgusting!” So wrote Stendhal, 
the greatest French novelist of the Napo- 
leonic era; but | think that if he could 
have heard his words quoted with affec- 
tionate laughter by the young woman 
of twenty he might have been tempted 
to modify them. 


The University of Grenoble occupies 
an enviable position in the academic 
esteem of Frenchmen, and is among the 
first three universities of France, shar- 
ing its honors with Paris and Stras- 
bourg. But it is also peculiar to itself, for 
of all the centers of learning in France 
it is the most international in outlook. 
Perhaps geography has something to 
do with its cosmopolitanism, for it is 
easy of access from Switzerland and a 
favorite summer resort for mountain- 
loving Italians; or perhaps it is simply 
the excellence of its courses that attracts 
so many foreign students. More than 
80,000 foreigners of forty-five nation- 
alities have taken summer courses here 
since the cours de vacances were started 
in 1896, while many thousands of for- 
eigners have completed the normal 
course of university studies. (“You 
don’t want a lot of dull figures,”’ said 
Martine. “Yes I do.” She sighed. “‘All 
right. I'll go to the Rectorate and get 
the answers to any questions you have.”’) 

With Martine’s help, I found one or 
two things of great interest. The student 
body of Grenoble is about 6000 strong, 
counting the 500 or so students who 
entered the new department of Theo- 
retical Physics and Nuclear Fission 
(just opened). Some six hundred stu- 
dents are foreigners, many of them 
from Britain, the United States and 
Germany, and since these countries 
have excellent technological schools, 
most of the foreign students throng the 
Faculty of Letters. But the more back- 
ward nations which are still grappling 
with a shortage of technicians do send 
their students to Grenoble. 

French universities do not house 
more than a very small number of their 
students. The remainder simply reside 
in town during their studies, and attend 
their lectures at the Faculties (colleges) 
which are not grouped around a cam- 
pus but scattered all over the city. (At 
Grenoble there are the Faculties of 
% 
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IVERSITY OF GRENOBLE 


THE ates nudge the sky at the 
end of every street in Grenoble, which 
is called, with justice, the most beau- 
tifully situated city in France. Ap- 
pearing undistracted by the scene 
stretching below and beyond him, a 
student works on his assignments in 
a window of the old fortress Rabot, 
part of which is used as a dormitory. 
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Law, Letters, Science, Medicine, and 
the so-called School of Art which is 
never described as a Faculty in French 
universities. There is also the Poly- 
technic Institute and the Electro- 
Metallurgy Center.) Emphasis is on in- 
tensive study, and athletics receive no 
official university blessing; however, 
Grenoble is proud of its skiers, and few 
students miss the weekend trips to the 
snow-covered slopes nearby. The stu- 
dents, of course, have their own self- 
organized and unofficial sports clubs 
and athletics play a good part in their 
lives. But the spirit of college competi- 
tiveness is missing and the average 
French student would be keener to get 
his degree than to represent Grenoble 
University as a champion fencer or 
skier. A heavy curriculum and a high 
examination standard oblige under- 
graduates to work much harder than 
students in England and America. 

The spacious dining hall of the 
Maison des Etudiants at lunchtime 
has the air of being a miniature United 
Nations. Martine and I lunched in a 
group consisting of a Chinese, a Japa- 
nese, a Pakistani and an American 
(Sidney Simon of Brooklyn College, 
who was studying French). The Japa- 
nese had been four years in Grenoble 
and had a good deal to say in praise of 
its excellence both as an academy and a 
ski center, It was queer to listen to his 
lucid and faultless French, to which he 
had added typical gestures of the hand 
and head. He was a chemist. 

“All the emphasis today is on sci- 
ence,”’ he said, ‘More and more people 
are enrolling for science and technology 
courses, It is understandable. Grenoble 
is the best of the universities for a scien- 
tific training—as Cambridge is in Eng- 
land.” Not only is the university ex- 
panding its technological faculties 
faster than any other—but the town of 
Grenoble is rapidly becoming a small 
capital, with new industries and plants 
springing up everywhere. Here (and 
this is unique in France) the industrialist 
is working with the university to ac- 
centuate the studies of technicians, 
often subsidizing their studies, or in- 
creasing their incentives by guarantee- 
ing them jobs. “Once,” said the Amer- 
ican, “a university was regarded as a 
mind trainer. But today it is becoming 
a meal ticket. Science is a hungry mon- 
ster and needs more and more hands 
and brains.” 

Here | posed a question which has 
been exercising the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
“Is there a tug-of-war between science 
and the Humanities here, as there seems 
to be in England and America? Is there 
a disquiet about technical education, 
and a clear division of aims and ends?” 
There was a long moment of silence. 
“Yes,” said the Japanese, but thought- 
fully, reflectively. “There are more girls 
taking letters, more men taking science 
these days.”’ It was not quite the an- 


swer I was hoping for and I waited, 
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Finally it was the spidery French 
student from the end of the table who 
provided it; he had been listening in 
silence with his chin on his hand. “I 
don’t agree,”’ he said, “and I think that 
French educational attitudes would 
prevent such a décalage. Apparently 
you woke up the other day and found 
that the Russians were producing more 
scientists than England and America 
put together; some sort of panic fol- 
lowed. But if you don’t mind my saying 
$0, it seemed to me to be based on a 
fundamental misunderstanding as to 
what science really is. It is not simply 
the multiplication of amenities, the 
practical and applied end of things. 
Applied science is based upon some- 
thing far more profound, namely the 
abstractions of pure mathematics. Ideas 
are everything to science. It isn’t based 
on reasoning, but imaginative daring ; 
the amenities like bombs and penicillin 
are simply by-products. But the supply 
of these would soon dry up but for the 
purely abstract work of the mathema- 
ticians. (After all, the whole science of 
hydraulics is based on an idea of 
Leonardo’s.) 

“Now in France we consider that 
scientists are really poets, too, poets of 
ideas. You can’t read Poincaré’s ac- 
count of how his imagination works 
when he is thinking mathematically 
without realizing that the same phe- 


«nomenon happens to Valéry when he 


drafts a poem. In other words the key 
to both crafts is intuition; and the func- 
tion of a Humanist education is not 
simply to supply a training in moral or 
ethical values, but to nourish the intui- 
tion. | think this is the French spirit 
which animates our education, and this 
is what distinguishes the French student 
from the Anglo-Saxon. At any rate, visit 
our medical and technology faculties 
and see how many people are painting 
and writing as well as studying these 
subjects. I don’t believe there is another 
country which has this attitude; and I 
hope France will never lose it.” 

“He’s right,” said Martine. “But...” 

“But what?” 

“Will it outlast this generation?” 

This of course was not a question 
that any of us could answer. But the 
spidery French student nodded firmly 
and precisely. “If science itself is to go 
on it will have to.” 

“Things have changed so much.” 

But here our deliberations were in- 
terrupted by the chimes of a clock and 
the students began to bustle off to their 
lecture halls. Martine, too, had a lec- 
ture to attend, and this left me free to 
wander along the quays by the swift- 
flowing icy Isére for an hour, listening 
to the lazy sounds of life from the Place 
Grenette, and trying to reconstruct 
from my memories of Stendhal what it 
all must have been like to this awkward 
fat boy of sixteen, standing at an upper- 
floor window to watch the Lyon coach 
rumble into the square at dusk. (“Here 
are my memories,” he writes. “The 





sound of the bells of St. André’s when 
they were rung for the elections; the 
sound of the water pump when the 
maidservants at night used to pump 
with the great iron bar; last the sound 
of a flute played by some merchant’s 
clerk on a fourth story of the Place 
Grenette.’’) 

It was in search of that vanished flute 
that my steps led me to where St. 
André’s now stands in its twilit corner 
by the river, shabby, beautiful and with 
that air of indestructibility which only 
good works of art have. I sat for a few 
moments by the yellow stone slab under 
which lie the mortal remains of Ba- 
yard—one of the Grand Marshals of 
France whose proud spirit and bravery 
earned him the legendary title of the 
Chevalier Sans Peur et Sans Reproche— 
reflecting on the fact that it was France 
which invented chivalry, and so nour- 
ished the historic imagination of Eu- 
rope for centuries afterward. And now? 
The stained-glass windows filtered their 
jewels into the dark church. I could 
hear the river. Also the click-click of 
small wooden sabots—some children 
were playing hopscotch outside the 
great doors, their heels clicking on the 
paving stones. “Un, deux, trois...” 
The small voices pierced the gloom, so 
touching and so clear. Then suddenly 
the darkness was shivered into pieces 
by the vibrations of a bell and I reluc- 
tantly rose to complete my interviews. 


Monsieur L’Intendant received me 
in his office at the Centre D’Assist- 
ance. His air of benevolent wisdom 
was tempered by a crisp and efficient 
tongue, and a thoroughly French grasp 
of his subject which enabled him in the 
shortest possible time to describe the 
important role he played in the life of 
the university. On him fell the onus of 
lodging and feeding the students. 

“You've lunched at the Centre, have 
you not? Then you can pronounce on 
our diet for the foreign students. But 
apart from this I also have to be father 
confessor and godparent; we are here 
to help students, and every day we get 
new problems. Things have changed, 
you know; more students with less 
money. I can agree that they are a good 
deal more sober in some ways than I 
was. Yes, but other factors crop up. For 
example, marriage. To my generation it 
was simply inconceivable that under- 
graduates should get married while 
they were studying. Had I contemplated 
such a thing | would have known that it 
meant abandoning my studies and seek- 
ing a job. But the young are in such a 
rush to start living today that they 
won't wait. They get married, and the 
next thing is. . . babies. We have some 
hundred and fifty couples with children 
studying here, and no provision for 
lodging them. Yes, they do spare-time 
work to supplement their incomes. 
There is a public créche where they 
leave the baby while they attend lec- 
tures. But lodgings are becoming more 


and more of a problem, and as fast as 
we build we cannot keep pace.” 

He sighed. “Almost all the students 
do part-time work, married or single. 
There is a student association which 
works in close contact with us; together 
we hunt for jobs which range from part- 
time clerking to baby-sitting, to help 
them with their budgets. And then, 
couples with babies! You see, a student 
is not regarded as a worker and cannot 
draw a family allowance for the child. 
He simply has to cope as best he can 
with whatever funds he possesses, and 
by the way, few scholarships constitute 
a living wage for students. But apart 
from babies, the married couple is also 
up against it; I have for example only 
sixteen beds which I can make avail- 
able to couples.” 

He smoked thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment and then added: “Yes, the student 
population has grown, and the attitude 
is very different from ours. They are 
more serious, I think, and have less 
time and money to waste on idle amuse- 
ments. Whether it’s a good thing or not 
is anyone’s guess. But one has the im- 
pression that the student of today is 
born old. He becomes an adult before 
he has had his fling! To judge by results 
at any rate the university standards 
haven’t gone down; Grenoble’s repu- 
tation is as high as ever. But I think 
they are less happy than we were, and 
their student lives seem a good deal 
harsher despite the improved social 
conditions.” 

“What about politics and the part 
they play in student life?” 

“It is much the same as anywhere 
else; students are vociferous by nature 
and mad about causes of all kinds. 
Traditionally Grenoble and Strasbourg 
are regarded as leaders of the Liberal 
Left in opinion, but this kind of gen- 
eralization is hardly worth making, 
and is often quite false. Both Suez and 
Hungary split them wide open, and 
Algeria too. They tend to react sharply 
to specific issues rather than cling to 
theoretical opinions. 

“The Communists are active here— 
it is everywhere the same; yet if I were 
asked my opinion I should tentatively 
suggest that there has been quite a 
marked recession on the Left. But why 
don’t you talk to the students them- 
selves? It is nearly five o’clock and 
you'll certainly find some of them chez 
Dominique—who by the way is a real 
person, an institution.” 


Dominique! I do not know why but 
I expected her to be a rosy Wagnerian 
barmaid ruling the little bar in the Rue 
de la Poste with a rod of iron. But 
no, Dominique was, it transpired, a 
man—small, serious and somewhat 
ruminative, with the air of someone 
whose digestion requires liberal doses of 
bismuth to keep it balanced. He stared 
curiously at me for a long time before 
agreeing that I might order a drink 
even though I did not have a student’s 














NAPOLEON'S S/atue is a favorite picnic spot for students, who occasionally 


have to take improvised shelter from an unexpected shower. Grenoble was 
the first French stronghold to receive the exiled Emperor openly on his 
return from Elba; the statue commemorates his meeting with Marshal Ney. 
















card; but he gradually thawed as we 
talked. There were four or five under- 
graduates in the bar, two Danes, a 
Frenchman and a young woman in a 
pink frock who might have been a 
Beaux Arts student. They were all 
drinking Coca-Cola with the exception 
of the Danes, who were drinking red 
wine. (“Radicalism is becoming the 
intellectual leukemia of Western Eu- 
rope,” Nils was to say later, as we hung 
high in the dark air above Grenoble, 
and I was to wonder whether there ex- 
isted youthful reactionaries today who 
were also something more than pale 
conformists. But then Nils himself was 
not a Frenchman.) In fact, although 
we talked for some time (for my ques- 
tions immediately attracted a little 
group around us) I was not properly 
introduced to Nils until Martine walked 
in and threw her arms about his neck. 
He was a doctor-to-be. They were 
secretly engaged! 

But to return to Dominique. “There 
is no gaiety now in Grenoble,” he said 
sadly. “Gaiety needs money.” He 
rubbed finger and thumb together and 
turned down the corners of his mouth. 
“Now there is none. For six years | 
have been here, watching the place 
slowly fall apart.” 

I could see that temperamentaliy he 
shared affinities with Edgar Allan Poe's 
Raven; yet he talked much good sense. 
in politics, he said, there were doubts and 
anxieties, and in private life expenses 
and worries; this was the background 
upon which he sketched in his view of 
undergraduate life in Grenoble. Yes, 
the Left was still active, still supported 
by injections of money from an un- 
specified source abroad and the larger 
lunacy at home. After Algeria there 
had been a 
breakup of the Left-Wing associations. 

It was at this moment that Martine 
walked in, somewhat surprised to find 


first-class row and the 


me surrounded by a circle of students 
in the little bar. “I was planning to 
fetch you with Nils,” she said, ‘and 
take you up in the sky. A kidnap. I have 
assembled some choice spirits to meet 
you. Will you come?” 

Up in the sky! The féléférique or 
cablecar is one of the most delightful 
features of Grenoble. It spans the outer 
bastions of the old fortress and the 
further bank of the Isére, lifting you 
with a cradle-soft smoothness up into 
the night, swinging over the glittering 
river water until the whole city is spread 
out before you, a dazzling crisscross of 
colored lights, diamonds, lozenges, and 
harsh single spots of emerald or scarlet. 

The whole valley brims with the 
soft furry pollen of light filtered through 
mist. And behind 
majestic, unruffled, stretching 


it the snows rise, 
away 
north and south. The view from the 
bastions of the fort with its great green 
T-shaped 


The three of us hung there for a while 


lighthouse is magnificent. 


over the city, speechless with pleasure, 
like the gargoyles over Notre Dame. 





Somewhere around us in the darkness 


and the faint 
strumming of guitar strings. The night 
was deeply pine-scented. “They are up 
there,”” said Martine and led me up- 
ward along the dark paths. 


I could hear voices, 


Somewhere up above us a voice was 
softly singing a verse from one of those 
traditional student songs replete with 
all the healthy bawdry of adolescence. 


Dans son boudoir 
La petite Charlotte... 


Martine giggled. “I hope you are 
blushing,” I said severely, though it 
was too dark to see. Nils said: “That is 
Pierre. As for blushes, poor Martine 
was initiated last year and blushes no 
more, Here give me your hard.” 

“Do you still have the famous initia- 
tion ceremonies they used to call bizu- 
tage?” | asked, 

“Yes. Student folklore is dying out, 
but we medicals and the long-haired 
Beaux Arts boys still keep them up.” 

“It’s horrible, Martine. “I 
found a cadaver’s thumb in my soup. 


said 
And afterward they sang a very dirty 
song.” 

stuff,” 


serious cere- 


“Comparatively mild said 
Nils. 
monies, and somewhere in the lab there 
outfit 


bones, and a necklace of human verte- 


“There are more 


is a witch doctor's made of 


brae, and... other items. The girls get 
off lightly.” 

There was a campfire burning—in 
the sky it seemed, so intense was the 
darkness. A group of faces surrounded 
a simmering pot from which came the 
delicious odors of fondue. We were in- 
troduced to each other, and Pierre 
sang a small and highly questionable 
song in my honor which met with 
general acclamation. | offered suitable 
thanks and took my place in this con- 
genial circle of light carved out of 
blackness. Dimly we could feel the 
shoulders of mountain running up into 
the sky behind us. The toast was pip- 
ing hot and wrapped in a white napkin. 
“The cold air makes you hungry,” said 
We sat 
there talking and dipping. Martine’s 


Pierre. “Dip, my children.” 


bonbonne of wine was produced. It was 


obviously thoroughly “rested,”’ and 
tasted magnificently rich. Below us, on 
the floor of the world glittered the 
jeweled city. 

So we sat and talked in that cold 
and disembodied alpine air, and drank 
the good wine, and utterly banished 
from our minds the problems of the 
world and its future. 

It was late when we reached the town 
again and set off to walk through the 
gardens where the fallen leaves were 
being whirled and scratched along the 
walks by the night wind. 

Martine little 


garden to have a glimpse of the little 


always crossed the 


terrace of Stendhal’s grandfather with 
its thick trellis of vine. It is over a hun- 
dred years old, and is today exactly as 


Continued on Page 149 
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®@ People began talking about Capri one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven years ago, but in 
whispers. When Tiberius Caesar became ruler of the 
Roman Empire, he had every qualification for the 
job, but one drawback: he heartily disliked the 
Romans. He thought them venal, treacherous, dis- 
solute and servile. He put up with them for twelve 
years and then decided he could bear Rome no 
longer. He retired to the island of Capri and refused 
to be budged. He built himself several villas and 
governed the Roman Empire from them by means 
of messages and smoke signals. 


Because Roman Emperor Tiberius disliked Romans, he set up house- 
keeping on Capri (in twelve houses), ruled in absentia and devoted 
his life to pleasure. Guests at Gracie Fields’ luxurious club, La Can- 
zone ‘del Mare, are inclined to agree that Tiberius had a good idea. 


Now when a ruler’s subjects see nothing of him 
but some puffs of smoke and his handwriting, they 
are bound to gossip. The Romans were a gregarious 
people and quite unable to understand that anybody 
could prefer peace and quiet to the charm of their 
company. They, therefore, spread the rumor that 
Tiberius had gone to Capri to become a secret de- 
bauchee. He had gathered a troupe of youthful 
beauties, they said, with whom he froiicked, prefer- 
ably in warm water. In due course this story found 
its way into histories of the Caesars written by 
Tacitus and Suetonius. These, in their turn, became 
two of the books from which one learned a correct 
Latin style, and so, from the 17th Century onward, 





one of the compensations of being a Latin scholar On a pedestal is Caprice Chantal, top chanteuse of Italy. These frag- 
was reading what Tiberius was supposed to have ments are all that remain of Tiberius’ summer palace, once topping 
done at bathtime. Many modern historians have breezy Anacapri, highest point on the island... . In a cove off famous 
doubted that the facts are true, but nobody has Grotto Meravigliosa (opposite) the boated gentry gather for prenoon 
denied that they are Continued on Page 55 cocktails and plunges in the sea; after noon, it’s too cold for swimming. 
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Capri abounds in real-estate relics of extrovert Tiberius, some in ruins, 
some preserved by Capresi. At left is Princess di Sirignano, cuddling a 
furry friend in Villa Castello ; the floor came from one of Tiberius’ pal- 
aces.... Today’s ranking inhabitant of Capri is Prince Gaetano Parente 
de Castel Viscardo, shown above with his son, William. His estate— 
Villa di San Michele—also was a home of the self-exiled Roman ruler. 
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Bianca Volpato, a Roman fashion model, spends a carefree holiday on 
Capri. With the seductively sultry air of Italy's exciting stars, she poses 
before one of Tiberius’ most dedicated edifices—the Temple of Love. 


Continued from Page 52 entertaining. The 
result was that the island of Capri became fixed in 
the imagination of Europe as a place to which one 
retired to be wicked at one’s ease. 

The idea of a place where one can go to be wicked 
is beguiling. A French philosopher once argued that 
if such places existed, half the problems of the world 
would be solved. His idea has not had the attention 
it deserves, possibly because the philosopher's name 
was the Marquis de Sade, but the legend of Capri 
had an immense success. It took root and flourished 
all over Europe, but particularly in the colder, 
damper and stricter parts of the Continent, such as 
Sweden and Germany, and in England. There, hud- 
dled over their fires on winter evenings, with the 
classics on their knees, the more educated sectors of 
the population read about Capri and dreamed. They 
dreamed of an island where time had stopped, and 
so had morality. 

The dream was nonsense: it had no more reality 
than the land where the rainbow ends. But, sur- 
prisingly enough, in the middle of the sober, indus- 
trious 19th Century, visitors from all parts of Europe 
came streaming south to look for it. These visitors 
considered themselves the intellectual leaders of 
their generation and when they finally arrived on 
the island, they could not be expected to admit they 
had been fools. They did not. They decided, in 
the teeth of all the evidence, that they had found ex- 
actly what they had been looking for. Capri, they 
said, was the last survival from pagan times. Many 
of them decided to live there for the rest of their 
lives. 

The astonished islanders, who were firm Catholics, 
gave up fishing and built themselves brand-new 
houses and raised families out of the money they 
earned posing for artists as cupids, fauns, nymphs 
and Greek gods. Those islanders who ran to brains 
rather than looks did no less well inventing legends 
about Tiberius, until there was a tradition about a 
debauch for practically every site on the island that 
could have provided the emperor foothold for his 
pleasures. The cult reached its climax when an 
Englishman, Norman Douglas, took the legend at 
its face value and misbehaved on the island to such 
a degree that the police asked him to leave. He wrote 
a novel (in France) about an island on which every 
body was most amusingly wicked. They had no 
morals and some of them wore no clothes. They 
dressed up as Romans and held improper banquets 
They read erotic literature and wrote erotic books 
In later life he freely admitted that, like all good 
novelists, he had made up some of it—but not all 
of it. The result is that while most people, as we shall 
see, go to the island nowadays for an ordinary holi 
day, there are many cultivated and well-read travel- 
ers who go there looking for elegant, literate, pagan 
wickedness. 

Let us do the same and see what they find 

We begin at Naples. We take the Capri ferry 
There are so many tourists like ourselves that there 
are no less than a dozen boats to choose from. We 
take the biggest. We go to a small window and buy 
a ticket. We closely examine the man who sells it 
to us. He has no horns. He may, of course, have 











hoofs, because we cannot see his feet, but altogether 
the beginning of the trip is very prosaic. Since we are 
tourists, we go on deck to look at the Bay of Naples. 
But there is a saloon, with chairs, and it is here that 
the foreign residents of Capri sit, the people who 
actually live and own villas on the enchanted island. 

Fearfully, we peer inside. Nobody is naked. No- 
body wears a toga. Nobody has vine leaves in his 
hair. Some have shopping baskets. There is a dis- 
tinguished-looking man in the corner. He wears 
sandals and has a knowing look. He might, possibly, 
be wicked. We watch him furtively. The man with 
the knowing look unlocks a brief case. He takes out 
a journal and begins to read. We peer, and we find 
that it is The New York Times. Admittedly it is the 
International Edition, but we reluctantly conclude 
he will still only be reading news that is fit to print. 
So we go on deck again. 

We turn toward the stern of the boat to see the 
famous view of Naples from the Bay. The city lies 
in a confusion of yellow houses and domes between 
the new petrol-cracking plant and the even newer 
skyscraper. The combination is depressing. We turn 
our eyes away and look at the volcano Vesuvius. It 
is not erupting (the smoke and flame, low down on 
its flanks, come from the cracking plant), but it is 
tremendous, tawny, smooth and beautiful. Our 
spirits begin to rise and they rise still further as we 
see the southern arm of the bay. This is the Sorrento 
peninsula, a long line of mountains, forests, olive 
groves and cliffs above a blue sea. At one end of it 
is the historic town of Castellammare, at the other, 
Sorrento. We catch our breath at its beauty. This, 
indeed, might well be Arcadia. 

While we have been engaged in these reflections, 
Capri has come nearer. We turn to the prow of the 
boat and see it. Capri does not fail us. It rises 
straight from the sea in great brown cliffs of incom- 
parable loveliness. It has two peaks. One, to the 
east, drops in a sheer cliff nine hundred feet to the 
sea below. Then comes a low saddle, set about with 
white houses and trees, and then the second peak, 
higher than the first, easy in its contours, and run- 
ning Out to the west in a plain covered with vine- 
yards and olive trees. Then comes another cliff, and 
the sea again. There are two sources of light—from 
the sky, and from the sea—so that the island seems 
cradled in a glowing cocoon woven by the sun. 

It is more than:a Mediterranean island. It is the 
island, the one we made as children on the seashore 
and watched the incoming tide surround. It is the 
island we imagined on winter nights in bed—sunlit, 
rocky, with steep paths leading to buried treasure. 
It is the island of which we were the surprisingly 
young ruler and from which we threatened the world 
with a death ray of our own invention. It is the 
island where we have all been before. 

The boat slows and comes into harbor. Outside, 
the island appears large. Closer to, surprisingly, it 
appears smaller. The peaks do not look so high, the 
harbor is not large, the picturesque houses that line 
it seem toys, and the quay is so small that it is wholly 
occupied by hotel porters waiting to meet our boat. 

We set foot on the narrow quay. At last we are on 
Capri. The next Continued on Page 98 





No one on Capri today enjoys the wealth of Tiberius, but many entertain 
almost as lavishly. One is Bob Hornstein, a young American who made 
a Hollywood fortune in popcornand movies, and now occupies Villa 
Capricorn. In his garden he is flanked by Norma Clarke (left, for- 
merly Mrs. Alfred Corning Clarke) and Carlottina del Pezzo. 
Opposite: Dinner by candlelight was served for sixteen on the Cap- 
ricorn patio. The dinner was given in honor of Claudette Colbert. 





These frolickers are attending the party that usually opens the Capri 
season in the villa grotto of jeweler Chantecler Capuano. They are (left 
to right): Norma Clarke, East Indian singer Ambru, Maurizio Arena 
(lialy’s Jimmie Dean), Linda Christian and Carlottina del Pezzo. 
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KEYS TO EUROPE 


@ Planning a trip to Europe this 
year? Or just dreaming about 
one? Either way, make a note of 
this address: Box 258, N.Y.C. 17, 
The national tourist office of 
every European country except 
Russia and her satellites uses it 
asa mail drop, and all answer re- 
quests for information. Write to 
“National Tourist Office of 
ions ,” filling in the blank with 
the name of the country you 
like, a separate letter for each, 
and back will come enough pam- 
phlets, price lists and propaganda 
to strain your free weight allow- 
ance on a transatlantic plane. A 
thorough winnowing of them is 
the best preparation for a trip, 
real or armchair. Here are a few 
other suggestions, winnowed and 
weightless; 


@ Personal Effects Floater In- 
surance is the traveler's best in- 
vestment, U. S. insurance com- 
panies write it for as little as 
$35 per $1000 coverage, annual 
premium, At that rate you won't 
get complete protection against 
losses of cash, securities and dia- 
monds, but you will on luggage, 
cameras, umbrellas and similar 
items. Before you sign up for 
Personal Effects, check with your 
insurance agent to make sure 
you're not already covered by a 
Personal Property Floater as part 
of your household protection. 
They're not the same, but you 
won't need both. 


@ Good vacation weather is also 
insurable for a premium that de- 
pends on locality, rainfall pat- 
terns, time of year. Lloyds of 
London will tailor you an in- 
dividual policy to order. Swiss, 
Austrian and German under- 
make book on 
whether or not you will be rained 
on at any given time in any given 
vacation area, 


writers also 


@ Just married? France’s lovely 
Céte d'Azur, on the Mediter- 
ranean, beckons with a Honey- 
moon Special, Newlyweds re- 
ceive discounts at hotels, res- 
taurants, casinos and night clubs 
in Riviera resorts if they stay as 
long as a week, any time except 
Easter week arid the July 15 
August 31 peak season. Details 
on request from Comité Régional 
de Tourisme, 20 Blvd, Carabacel, 


Nice (A.M.), France. 


@ Tiny Andorra in the Pyrenees, 
which lacks railroad, airport and 
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customhouse and must be 
reached by motor vehicle, mule- 
back or on foot, is a duty-free 
bargain shopping area, German 
cameras, Swiss watches, Scotch 
whisky, Irish lace, French per- 
fume, English cashmeres, Amer- 
ican cigarettes, a variety of other 
top-quality portables are on sale 
there at prices well below those 
charged for the same goods in 
the countries of their manufac- 
ture. Amsterdam’s Schiphol Air- 
port, Ireland’s Shannon Field, 
Copenhagen’s Kastrup are all 
international air terminals where 
departing—not arriving—travel- 
ers can load up on similar un- 
taxed luxury items. A growing 
number of other airports—e.g., 
Paris’ Orly Field, Frankfurt’s 
Rhine-Main, Nice’s Aeroporte de 
la Californie—have opened tax- 
free shops for transients, but their 
stock is not as great as the Big 
Three's. At these, hard money— 
dollars preferred—may be the 
only acceptable legal tender. 


@ Bargains in tobacco and liquor 
are often available on interna- 
tional planes, where national taxes 
don’t apply, so remember to re- 
plenish supplies while on the 
wing. There is always a theo- 
retical limit on how much you 
can import into the country you'll 
land in, but the limit is never reg- 
ularly applied to what you can 
stuff in pockets and handbag. 
Bargains in tobacco and liquor 
can also be had on ferries plying 
international waters—for exam- 
ple, betWeen Denmark and 
Sweden. 


®@ Scandinavia makes it easy for 
visiting Americans to meet her 
people. If you'd like to spend an 
afternoon or evening at home 
with an English-speaking family 
whose interests or hobbies are 
the same as your own, drop in at 
the following addresses. Den- 
mark; “Meet the Danes,” Per- 
sonal Information Department, 
National Travel Association, 5-7 
Banegaardspladsen, Copen- 
hagen. Sweden “Swkden-at- 
Home,” Swedish Tourist Traf- 
fic Association, Klara Vastra 
Kyrkogata 3A, Stockholm C. (A 
preliminary registration form 
may be had from the Swedish 
National Travel Office, 630 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20.) Norway: 
“Know the Norwegians,” Oslo 
Tourist Information Office, 
Roald Amundsen Gate 2, Oslo; 
Bergen Tourist Association, 


Slottsgaten 1, Bergen; or Stav- 
anger Tourist Association, Stav- 
anger. 


@ In the Netherlands, at Amster- 
dam, The Hague, Rotterdam and 
Utrecht, Ladies’ Hostess Com- 
mittees guide lone women travel- 
ers through museums, schools, 
welfare institutions, shopping 
districts, and so on, without fee. 
For the male as well as the female 
visitor, there is the Netherlands 
Amateur Guides Association 
(B.B.T.B.B.A.), an association of 
young men, the majority of 
whom are high-school and col- 
lege. students; on holidays and 
during their July and August 
vacations, they serve foreign visi- 
tors as companion-guides with- 
out pay. For information about 
these services and the possibil- 
ity of meeting Dutch families in 
their homes, try local tourist infor- 
mation offices in the Netherlands, 
identified by the initials V.V.V. 


@ If you buy a European car to 
bring home, be sure you get an 
export model answering to Amer- 
ican specifications. For example, 
sealed-beam headlights aren’t 
standard equipment in Europe 
but they may be mandatory in 
your state. Manufacturers cater- 
ing to the export trade will sup- 
ply you with necessary replace- 
ments, but ask questions first. 


@ If you’re a winter traveler and 
susceptible to cold, stick to the 
cold countries. It’s not a paradox. 
Hotels, waiting rooms, restau- 
rants and such are heated where 
low winter temperatures are nor- 
mal (except in some parts of the 
British Isles, where adequate 
heating is still an exotic nov- 
elty), When the thermometer 
drops suddenly in the sunny 
Mediterranean, as it does more 
often than might be believed, 
there’s nothing to do but shiver 
it out. Or run up to Norway to 
get warm. 


@ East Germany does not exist 
in the eyes of the United States 
Diplomatic Service, therefore has 
no consular contact with the 
United States, therefore cannot 
grant a visa to an American. It 
follows, theoretically, that you 
can’t get into East Germany. 
But, practically, anybody can 
have an East German visa in 
five minutes for five marks at 
border stations between East and 
West Germany. 


@ There’s no longer much advan- 
tage to converting dollars into 
European currencies on the inter- 
national free market, but the 
Spanish peseta is a better buy 
at this writing in New York, 
Geneva, Lisbon and Brussels 
than in Spain, and Spanish cus- 
toms officials let each visitor 
take in 10,000 pesetas. That’s 
around $200 worth. French 
francs, importable into France 
without limit, are currently of- 
fered at a small discount by 
money-exchange houses in New 
York and abroad. But France 
herself offers a better discount 
in the price rebates she gives 
visitors who pay their bills-with 
hard money—dollar currency, 
travelers check, or personal 
check. These come to ten per cent 
across the board on hotel charges 
for room, meals and the rest if 
the hotel will accept payment in 
dollars; the same on tours, ex- 
cursions, car rentals, and plane, 
train and motorcoach fares within 
France if booked through agen- 
cies, Rebates for travelers checks 
average fifteen per cent on per- 
fumes, hats, furs, jewelry, leather 
goods and such in shops catering 
to the export trade. 


@ France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, in that 
order, are the countries most 
popular with today’s traveling 
Americans. They are crowded 
and expensive, particularly dur- 
ing summer. Spain, Austria, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Ire- 
land, Scandinavia, Greece, in no 
particular order, are less crowded, 
far less expensive. Visit the popu- 
lar centers out of season, the in- 
expensive ones in summer. You'll 
get far more for your money, run 
into less competition, enjoy a 
better holiday. 


@ Travelers planning to tour 
Europe by car—that’s fifty-one 
per cent of all American visitors, 
according to the European Travel 
Commission—should not fail to 
buy the gas coupons sold by 
French and Italian authorities to 
foreign motorists. Make inquiries 
at the border station as you drive 
into either country or, in France, 
of the dealer from whom you buy 
or rent a car. The coupons give 
you a thirty- to forty-per-cent dis- 
count on pump prices, which run 
up to a backbreaking eighty-five 
cents a gallon in both countries. 
In France, the discount is yours 
whether you bring your own car, 





buy a French car with dollars or 
rent a self-drive. But watch out 
for Italy. A car with Italian plates 
doesn’t rate the discount. Rent 
yours outside the country. 


@ Esso Touring Service, 15 W. 
Sist St., N.Y.C. 19, will send you 
free on request up-to-date road 
maps of any Western European 
country, plus a road map of 
Europe itself. It will also answer 
your questions about motoring 
abroad, and suggest the most 
scenic or direct routes to follow. 
If you’re in Europe and need ad- 
ditional maps, write to Esso 
Touring Service, 23 Rue Quen- 
tin-Bauchart, Paris (8e). Shell 
stations in France hand out, also 
free, regional “‘cartoguides” to 
France’s attractions, with maps 
and thumbnail sight-seeing infor- 
mation. Shell stations, govern- 
ment tourist offices and auto 
clubs in other countries often 
have similar material available. 


@ Let a hotel concierge or travel 
agent wire ahead for your hotel 
reservations if you make reser- 
vations by wire. They use the 
International Hotel Telegraph 
Code, which saves you money. 
Or get a copy of the code your- 
self. It’s in the informative, in- 
expensive, annually revised pa- 
perback Travel Guide to Italy, 
France and Spain published by 
the Paris office of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


@ Lapland doesn’t get the atten- 
tion it deserves from traveling 
Americans. This wooded corner 
of Norway, Sweden and Finland 
is Europe’s last wilderness, where 
reindeer still rove in herds and 
Lapps cling to ancient costumes 
and customs. You can get there 
easily enough by plane, train, 
bus, ship or in your own car. 
Lapland hotels are more than 
adequate, its salmon fishing the 
best in Europe, its golf course— 
at Bjérkliden, in Sweden—the 
continent’s most northerly. You 
can shoot bears if you prefer 
bears to golf. From June through 
September, Lapland is colorful, 
warm and receptive to visitors. 
You'll find use there for mos- 
quito repellent and, in June and 
July (because the sun shines 
twenty-four hours a day), a 
sleeping mask. 


@ Cardinal rule for all travelers: 
Take twice the money and half the 
luggage you're sure you'll need. 








by David Dodge 


@ The best-known and _ best 
guidebook of its kind in Europe 
is Michelin Tire Company’s fa- 
mous red annual, France. This 
one rates a long list of French 
hotels and restaurants by price 
and quality, using a code of sym- 
bols explained in an English- 
language foreword. It also in- 
cludes maps of the principal 
cities, and notes their major at- 
tractions. The same company 
publishes similar, smaller guides 
to Italy, Spain and Benelux. Re- 
cently a Stuttgart publisher 
brought out Varta-Fiihrer durch 
Deutschland, a guide to Ger- 
many’s hotels and restaurants, 
modeled on Michelin. It’s almost 
as good. That’s high praise. 


@ If you enjoy a leisurely pace 
while traveling, try a holiday on 
Europe’s inland waterways. A 
network of lakes, rivers, inter- 
connecting canals criss-crosses the 
continent from the Arctic Circle 
to the Black Sea, and whether 
you have hours or weeks to spare, 
there’s a trip to fit your schedule 
and your purse. 

A two-day luxury tour, on 
Sweden’s lovely Gota Canal be- 
tween the Baltic and the North 
Sea, costs $51, all inclusive. A 
twenty-four-hour chug upstream 
on the Danube from Vienna to 
Passau through a fairyland of 
palaces, abbeys, vine-covered 
ruins, pretty market towns, mead- 
ows and orchards can be done 
for only $4.25, your half of a two- 
passenger stateroom included 
but meals extra; and one solid 
week aboard a triple-deck wood 
burner on Finland’s spectacu- 
larly wooded Lake Saimaa costs 
as little as $8 a day, full board 
included. 

The famous Rhine cruise can be 
made in four hours or ten days, 
in the first case for a small sup- 
plement to the price of a regular 
German railway ticket, in the sec- 
ond for $75 and up, depending 
upon your choice of food, ac- 
commodations and entertain- 
ment. 

All these trips, and scores like 
them, are regularly scheduled and 
booked by European travel agents 
at one end of the line or the 
other. You don’t need advance 
reservations unless you can’t 
chance missing one boat for the 
next. 


@ Inland-sea cruises generally 


last longer than canal and river 
cruises, cost more, call for ad- 
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vance booking and are more 
lively if you prefer fun and games 
to peace and quiet. Travel agents 
at home or abroad will book 
them for you, or you can get in 


“touch with the steamship lines 


yourself. 
Bergen ‘Steamship Co., 576 


. Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36, runs a 


magnificent twelve-day, 2500- 
mile Norwegiah round-trip cruise 
from Bergen to the top of the 
world at Kirkenes on the Russian 
border, down again via the North 
Cape in the Arctic Circle. Prices 
are about $190, everything in- 
cluded, during the high season 
from June 7 until August 25, 
about $160 at other times. 

The same company runs de- 
luxe fall cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean, lonian, Aegean and Black 
seas. Fares are $840 maximum, 
$345 minimum for twenty days 
aboard a modern motor vessel, 
leaving from Venice and sailing 
by way of the Ionian islands, the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus to 
Varna in Bulgaria, Odessa, Yalta, 
Istanbul, back through the Ae- 
gean islands, to Piraeus, Tunis, 
Lisbon and, finally, Dover. Same 
prices, same elapsed time for an- 
other Bergen Steamship Co. tour: 
Harwich, Lisbon, Gibraltar, the 
Balearics, Corsica, Sardinia, Sic- 
ily, Malta, Crete, Rhodes, the 
Cyclades, Turkey, Greece, the 
Dalmatian coast, end of the line 
at Venice. 

A first-class, 900-mile, six-day 
cruise up the Dalmatian coast 
from Piraeus to Trieste by way 
of Corfu, Kotor, Dubrovnik and 
Split, can be done any week of 
the year in either direction, for 
$65 aboard the vessels of Yugo- 
slavia’s Jadranska Lines. Or how 
about first-class passage, at $4.30 
a day, inclusive of everything, for 
twelve days between Barcelona 
and the Canary Islands by way 
of Tarragona, Valencia, Alicante, 
Cartagena, Almeria, Malaga and 
Ceuta? Spain’s Compajia Tras- 
mediterranea’s banana boats will 
take you there at that price, and 
if you have remembered to buy 
pesetas in advance on the free 
market, the daily tab won’t come 
to even $4.30. More, many more, 
cruises exist in the same category 
and price ranges. 


@ A roomy Dutch cabin cruiser 
sleeping six to eight, complete 
with skipper, rents for $125 to 
$150 a week, and from Holland 
you can vagabond by water in 
any direction—south through 


Belgium and France to the Med- 
iterranean, or up into Switzerland 
or Germany or Austria. For de- 
tails, write to the Netherlands 
Boat-Owners’ Association, Ei- 
landswal 3, Alkmaar. Canoes, 
foldboats, dinghies and other 
small craft can be rented in any 
country that has water flowing 
through its back yard. Prices vary, 
but they aren't high. Local small- 
boat clubs are generous with in- 
formation, including free maps. 


®@ Through All Europe by Train is 
an annual English language pub- 
lication distributed free through 
the information offices of the sev- 
eral European railroads. It hap- 
pily unifies in one time table all 
the national railway systems. 


@ Reductions on rail fares are 
available to foreign visitors in 
many countries. To find out 
about them, try the national 
tourist offices through old reli- 
able Box 258, N.Y.C. 17. 


@ If you’re planning on a rup- 
tured appendix or pneumonia 
during a European holiday, let it 
happen to you in England. The 
cordial British extend the bene- 
fits of free socialized medicine to 
all comers who choose to take 
advantage of them. This is true 
in no other European country. 
So, go prepared to pay for, and 
find, your own medical help if 
you need it on the continent. 
American Express, American em- 
bassies and most American con- 
sular offices keep lists of doctors 
and hospitals, and most interna- 
tional airline offices will lend a 
hand in an emergency. It’s part of 
their public-relations service, so 
don’t be shy about asking. And 
you can always turn to the trav- 
eler’s best friend, your hotel 
concierge; except in small towns, 
he'll usually be able to find a doc- 
tor who speaks English. 


@ The American Automobile As- 
sociation’s Travel Guide to Eu- 
rope is a very good general refer- 
ence work written primarily for 
the use of motorists but of value 
to any traveler. It’s free to AAA 
members, annually revised, and 
contains essential information 
about European national import- 
and-export restrictions, currency 
controls, passport regulations, 
food specialties, metric equiva- 
lents and so forth. More compact 
is Pan American World Airways’ 
good, pocket-sized New Hori- 


zons, which contains the same 
kind of information for about 
ninety countries and costs one 
dollar in the cheapest edition, at 
Pan American offices. It, too, 
provides leads to doctors, hospi- 
tals, clinics and first-aid service. 


@ The Fédération Nationale des 
Logis de France, 26 Rue d’ Artois, 
Paris (8e), publishes annually a 
catalogue listing of about 1000 
small, clean, well-run, inexpen- 
sive hotels scattered around the 
French countryside, on and off 
main travel arteries. Some offer a 
room and three meals for $3.50 a 
day. Many are delightful off-beat 
places—converted chateaux, man- 
sions or medieval castles. You 
never know what you're going to 
find, but the surprises are often 
pleasant indeed. The catalogue 
costs 100 francs, less than 25c. 


@ Spain’s system of roadside par- 
adores and Portugal's pousadas 
are hostelry chains similar to 
but less extensive than the /ogis 
of France. Some are converted 
castles. Full daily board at a pou- 
sada costs as little as $2.80, not 
much more at a parador, although 
you may be handed your hat at 
either after a few days and asked 
to make room for the next tran- 
sient. These are state-owned, state- 
run, always attractive. 


@ There’s no limit on your stay 
at privately owned guest-castles 
in Germany. About forty of these 
survive, ranging in age from fifty 
to 1000 years, in price from about 
$4.50 a day and up, everything 
included. Moated boarding-cas- 
tles also take paying guests in 
low-cost Austria, for as little as 
$2.30 a day. Reservations are 
usually necessary, and in both 
countries you may have to book 
by the week, in season. Names, 
locations and further details on 
request from national tourist of- 
fices at the Box 258 mail drop. 


@ Islands in the sun? Try the 
Aegean and lonian seas. The 
Greek government is currently 
subsidizing the construction of 
new, small, inexpensive hotels of 
the A and B classes—on Andros, 
Syros, Paros, Skyros, Thasos, 
Zakynthos, Cephalonia. My- 
konos, basil-fragrant jewel of the 
Cyclades diadem, already offers 
A-class accommodations, about 
$7 a day for room, private bath, 
all meals, tourist tax,and very 
good service. That’s high for the 





island. Other accommodations 
run down to fifty cents a night for 
a bed, with $2.50 an adequate 
daily budget for food, good island 


‘wine, excellent Greek cigarettes. 


Other island Edens, just enough 
off-beat to keep from being over- 
run but not so primitive that you 
can’t find decent hotels and good 
cooking: Corsica, France’s step- 
child, heady in May and June 
with the wild scent of its flower- 
ing blanket of scrub, the maguis; 
Helgoland, bomb-blasted target 
of two world wars, now a pieas- 
ant summer resort with a first- 
class hotel, smart restaurants, 
shops full of tax-free imports; 
windmilled Oland, in the Baltic, 
with twenty-five species of or- 
chids and hotel prices among the 
lowest in inexpensive Sweden; 
Denmark’s bargain-basement 
Bornholm, the Capri of the North, 
its villages straight out of Hans 
Christian Andersen; the Canar- 
ies, duty-free islands of perpetual 
spring, where pampered luxury 
at a de luxe hotei with a swim- 
ming pool, eighteen acres of gar- 
den and a French chef sets you 
back $6 or $7 a day; gardened 
Madeira in its own warm drift of 
the Gulf Stream; flowery Sao 
Miguel in the Azores; Ibiza in the 
Balearics; St. Mary’s in the Scil- 
lys; Elba, Corfu, Rhodes, Sar- 
dinia, Gotland, the Channel 
group, Texel. Rule of thumb: the 
less you've heard about an island 
as a resort, the more likely it is to 
reward you with unspoiled charms 
and low prices, 


@ If the off-beat is what you're 
looking for, you don’t have to go 
to an island to find it. Every 
European country has its as- 
yet-to-be-popular playgrounds. 
France still fails to lure more 
than a fraction of the transatlaa- 
tic trade to her reldtively unpub- 
licized Brittany beaches, sub- 
tropical in temperature and veg- 
etation and with all the charms 
of the charming Cote d’Azur, in- 
cluding roulette, baccarat and 
the bikini. So it is with Italy's 
attractive Adriatic shore, Switz- 
erland’s high Valais, Belgium's 
Ardennes, the Bavarian Alps in 
Germany, the Burgenland in 
Austria, Portugal’s sunny Al- 
garve. To find out about these 
and other charming, little-known, 
out-of-the-way holiday resorts, 
you have to write, ask questions, 
winnow. The address, in case you 
didn’t get it earlier: Box 258, New 


York 17, New York. wdHe END 
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The 
Bright Nights 
of Berlin 


by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 





This rococo mirror and the crystal chandelier 


reflected in it symbolize Berlin’s most extravagant 


night club, Charly’s, on the Wittenberg Platz. 


@ In West Berlin, Germany, is an establish- 
ment hard to visualize. In Resi, arranged in 
tiers around a parquet arena, are scores of 
little cubicles, cunnected by telephone and 
pneumatic tube. Here, from eight at night to 
three in the morning, voices buzz over wires, 
scribbled notes arrive and depart in clattering 
pneumatic cartridges, messengers in white ties 
and tails service the cubicles with bottles. 
Writers of memos pause to contemplate a 
mural on the wall—a maiden in dishabille rid- 
ing the half-moon. The popping of a cork 
punctures the rustle of pen against paper. 
Phone dials click against the squeal of an ac- 
cordion. Is this some topsy-turvy night shift 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith? 

In a way—yes. The energy with which the 
chubby young man composes a plea the pneu- 
matic tube will carry to the red-haired matron 
in the corner; the é/an of the pony-tail who 
flutes such sibilant archness into the earpiece 
a fortunate male holds—the verve, dispatch 
and inventiveness that go on all around—is 
something Americans associate with business, 
not pleasure. Certainly not with the dance 
hall. Yet that’s precisely what Resi is. 

Dance hall. The very term sounds dank in 
English. It reeks of cheap perfume, of hawked 
flesh, of the guardedness with which the New 
Worlder approaches so many things which 
ought to be fun at night, and might for that 
very reason be a little risqué. 

On our side of the Atlantic we’re not gen- 
erally on such festive terms with the dark. 
When it falls, we demand to be jolted out of 
ourselves by show-business dynamos bred for 
that very purpose. Belters like Jerry Lewis, 
one-man mobs like Danny Kaye stun doubly 
in Europe, where they don’t find the resistance 
they’ve been designed to overcome. 

And, as though to demonstrate this point, 
the lights go out at Resi. Water starts spouting 
on the stage. Colored spotlights train on jets 
which waggle back and forth to a waltz beat. 
This is the show, It lasts ten minutes and looks 
like an epileptic version of the vestibule foun- 
tain at my neighborhood Loew’s. No third- 
rate joint in America would dare bill this as 
an attraction; certainly not an established in- 
stitution like Resi. 

The discrepancy is significant. In America 
we go out at night fo be entertained. In Europe 
late night life is do-it-yourself. To go out 
means to be outgoing. You take part—some- 
thing the French call s’amuser ; the Germans, 
sich unterhalten. You entertain yourself, or 
rather—each other. The show doesn’t matter 
as much as l’ambiance, die Stimmung, the 
effervescence people evoke in each other. 

To American eyes the pickup may seem a 
shady operation. But under the influence of 
Stimmung it becomes a social grace—especially 
in Resi. Look around you. The drizzling 
fountains have died down; the lights are on 
again; music strikes up. A seventeen-year-old 
walks up to a plump young-widow-looking 
item and bows in a manner three generations 
courtlier than his rock-’n’-roll coiffure: Might 
he be permitted to request? . . . The lady 
suffers her chair to be pulled back by the un- 
known swain, and entrusts herself to his arm 
without scathing a hair of her respectability. 





Two tables ahead, another young man seems 
to be faring less favorably. He believes that the 
blonde before whom he stands has sent a 
pneumatic letter asking if he is really as soul- 
ful as his blue eyes. The question, it turns out, 
was written by a mischievous girl acquaintance 
of the youth, who signed the blonde’s table 
number and who now is highly amused over 
her wickedness. The blonde blushes at the mes- 
sage; the youth crumples it and throws it at 
the prankster’s head. But look—now the 
blonde laughs too. And Mr. Blue Eyes soul- 
fully asks if he might just the same be per- 
mitted to request? .. . He might. She rises. 
They vanish into the tango. There is about 
Berlin’s night psyche a vivid but unself-con- 
scious pungency that, even better than the 
well-advertised graces of Paris and Vienna, 
projects the sociable Europe. 

Look, for example, at Resi’s Rohrpost- 
bedienungsstelle, the pneumatic mail center 
which not only forwards but censors the two 
thousand notes Resi-ites send each evening. 
The style of these missives identifies Berlin 
much as a tape-recorded cabbie’s monologue 
would New York. Berliners combine the 
angular bearing of the Prussian with a pep- 
pery, fast-triggered humor. They are like West 
Point-educated cockneys. The term Schnod- 
drigkeit defines their attitude toward life, the 
practical expression of which is wit, dry, in- 
ventive, seldom benevolent. The young-lady 
censor suppresses the few obscene notes men 
send to women and the many super-schnoddrig 
communications women send to other women. 
This evening’s harvest, for example, includes 
this question: “Please, who’s minding your 
grandchildren while you’re ogling my hus- 
band?” 

There is only one semi-risqué entry, and it 
is sent by a woman. The address reads: “To 
the gentleman with the nice shoulders at table 
468.” Instead of disclosing the number of her 
own table, the sender signs “Zu feige’ (too 
cowardly). And the message simply reads, 
“Sie siisser kleiner Stier, Sie!’ (You darling 
little bull, you!) 

If the notes seem uninteresting so far, wait 
till one or two A.M., after the third or fourth 
bottle, the lady censor suggests. But even at 
two in the morning, she adds, Berlin is far 
tamer than it was before Hitler (though she 
looks too young to know). And, of course, 
she has a point. 

A few minutes’ drive north of Resi takes 
you to the Communist-controlled East Sector. 
Here, at Unter Den Linden, the haut monde 
promenaded under the Kaiser and the Weimar 
Republic. A little farther north is the Fried- 
district where Max Reinhardt 
staged his great miracle plays three decades 
ago; where Marlene Dietrich first arched over 
a piano, wiggled lazily in her sheath and 
chanted, huskily, “‘/ch bin von Kopf zu Fuss auf 
4g the world 
premiere of The Threepenny Opera sent the 
ballad of Mack the Knife across the world. 

The wicked, bitter, magnificent Berlin of 
the Twenties shimmied in these purlieus. But 
if you go searching for it today. you'll find 
nothing but bomb ruins, and People’s Police- 
men who stare at your Western-style lapels, 


richstrasse 


Liebe eingestellt where 








Kottler’s, at 30 Motzstrasse, is a 
South-German-style restaurant, conservative, 
traditional and complete with zitherist. 


The Ritz Restaurant 
serves an international 
menu and features 

a dessert called 

Kafee Khan, combining 
fire and ice. 





A Chinese stripper performs in a tub 
of froth at Remde’s St. Pauli, ’ 
Berlin’s only club advertising a girlie show. 





and long silent rows of Socialist housing 
projects that dim their lights at 10 p.m. Resi 
itself once stood “on the other side”’ (as they 
say in West Berlin) and is but a transplanta- 
tion. All of West Berlin becomes at night a 
neon oasis, a faraway outpost of the Occident, 
marooned in the even drabness of the German 
People’s Republic. ; 

Thus islanded, the amusement industry of 
the former capital has shrunk. But there is a 
silver lining: West Berlin’s imprisonment in- 
side East Germany has helped preserve the 
authenticity of its night life. Elsewhere the 
tourist buses convert Europe’s great cities into 
huge Greyhound terminals. The old Reich 
capital isn’t so vulnerable to the blitzkrieg 
Americanization. Each year the downtown 
sections of Hamburg, Munich, and particu- 
larly Frankfurt look more like impersonations 
of New York’s 42nd Street, but Berlin, espe- 
cially after dark, remains Berlin. Resi, despite 
its migration across the political divide, re- 
mains Resi. 

One nighttime attraction in the West not 
only has held its own, but has waxed in recent 
years: the Kurfiirstendamm, long one of 
Germany’s famous streets. After Berlin’s fis- 
sion into East and West it assumed the func- 
tions of both Broadway and Fifth Avenue. It 
is now one wide, long, glitter of hotels, bars, 
theaters, first-run movie manors and shops 
served by clerks like butlers. 

The sidewalk cafés are the Kurfirsten- 
damm’s soul. They blossom at their best after 
dusk. In winter they glow with the infrared 
heat lamps which keep the street terraces warm 
at earmuff temperatures. Summers they unfurl 
every color possible in awnings. Like its Pa- 
risian counterpart, this Prussian Champs Ely- 
sées ends with a monument. Instead of the Arc 
de Triomphe, there rises the dramatic bomb 
ruin of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church. 

Here, actually, is a better place than Resi 
from which to start our trek into the night. 
As we walk westward one table-studded ter- 
race after another slopes toward us: Haus 
Wien, with its Prussian upper-crust, Nessel- 
rode-pie-nibbling clientele; Berliner Kindl 
across the street, with earthier folk on harder 
chairs; the Kempinski—or Americanski, as 
the Berliners call it—with an international 
contingent a la Café de la Paix; the Bristol, 
recruiting its clientele from newspaper offices 
and theater conference rooms. Half the Bristol 
tablemates recall how their editorials cheated 
Doctor Goebbels’ directives, while the others 
reminisce over their discovery of Maria 
Schell. Not merely each café but each table 
has its own personality—an important fact to 
keep in mind. In Vienna you go to cafés eve- 
nings to read the papers; in Paris, for an 
apéritif ; in Rome, to watch girls. But in Berlin 
you crash conversations in a manner satisfying 
both curiosity and courtesy. Since there are 
seldom any entirely vacant tables, it’s quite 
good form to join strangers with a “Gestatten 
(permission)?”’ And it’s entirely in order to 
browse before choosing your strangers. 

We'll take our time. As in Resi, so along the 
Kudamm (as the Kurfiirstendamm is called); 
the emphasis is on sich unterhalten, the mutual 
influence of people who may remain unac- 


quainted as individuals, yet affect each other 
with familylike intimacy. That’s why it is so 
important to be placed at a “good” café table; 
and why it’s equally important not to order, 
eat and go, but to sit. Sitting is a Continental 
talent, a creative collaboration between soul 
and derriére. True Kudamm sitting cannot be 
done in less.than a few hours. Its accessories 
consist only of a cup of coffee, a package of 
cigarettes and leisurely, roaming eyes and ears. 
The pure sitter will not dilute this vital activity 
with another one, such as eating. But you can 
dine well if you wish—an excellent Feverspiess 
(Magyar shashlik) at the Wien, a tournedos a la 
Kempinski at the Kempinski, a steak tartare at 
the Bristol. Meanwhile the sitter will absorb 
the scene that passes, the dialogues that teem, 
the rhythm with which the city gathers the 
evening about itself. 

After ten the terrace sitters begin to thin. 
Life drains from the boulevard into all sorts of 
plush little crevices. In Berlin the night flour- 
ishes where visibility is low. 

And so we'll leave our chair to seek it out. 
A fifteen-minute jaunt west from the Kempin- 
ski discovers a lower-case sign that says old 
fashioned. Underneath it is a padded door 
with a peephole, and behind the peephole, a 
doorman who frowns effortlessly the way 
Reichsfeldmarschall Goering always tried to 
frown. This is the conning-tower lookout 
typical of all good Berlin bars, and since the 
old fashioned ranks as the most exclusive 
you'd better either have a key (owned and 
prized by all steady patrons) or park a glitter- 
ing Porsche loudly, or say in brisk English, “I 
say, my friend Colonel Fitz-Hugh Blighton- 
well is meeting me here. The old boy in yet?” 
In the absence of such prerequisites the Reichs- 
feldmarschall will click his heels and bark, 
“Leider, tiberfiillt!”’ (Sorry, overcrowded!) 

But there’s no crowding at all. There’s an 
elegant California ranch décor; a very good 
small band; lampstands made of gilded trum- 
pets; and the specialty of Berlin bar life, the 
Bardame. 

Now, a Bardame—but here she comes trip- 
ping toward us in a Balenciaga sack. She 
greets our mounting of the bar stool as if it 
were the climbing of Everest. It’s done with a 
few grains of ribbing Schnoddrigkeit—that in- 
definable wit—and with an immediate recog- 
nition of our nationality. ‘She strokes a gold- 
hung hand across some bottles to ask, ‘What 
medicine would you like?” in the flowing, 
pleasantly accented English characteristic of 
her profession. 

Friiulein Ilona, she calls herself at the old 
fashioned. The least of her chores is serving 
drinks; Fraulein Hona mainly conjures up 
Stimmung—that social effervescence which is 
her profession’s art. Ilona’s personality is as 
burnished as an airline hostess’s, yet consid- 
erably more combustible. A combination of 
geisha and Vassar girl, she can talk about any 
thing from shashlik to Schopenhauer. She’ll 
integrate you into her dim-lit realm by com 
paring, with a little dig, the color of your tie to 
your neighbor’s lipstick. She'll bet you good 
money what drink that monocled party over 
there will order next. Her laughter prickles, 
her silks rustle, her warmth kindles, and with 
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the help of such a nicely décolletaged catalyst, 
two Ruhr barons who are strangers break into 
a Schnitzel-bank refrain. 

llona stimulates ladies into a competitive 
vivacity. A single man will find her a wonder- 
ful dancer, a witty listener and a very pretty 
girl to treat to a drink. But if he thinks that’s 
an invitation laughing between those lashes, 
he’d better have another whisky sour instead. 
Ilona, alas, is inviolable to her chiseled cheek- 
bones. Chastity is part of her job, which is to 
put you on an intimate footing with the Berlin 
night. 

After the old fashioned there’s no difficulty 
in making ourselves at home at Ciro’s, a lush 
split-level cave on the Rankestrasse (near the 
Memorial Church), or even at Rififi which, 
though in the same neighborhood, ministers 
to underworld male types and ladies who buy 
their hair color but sell their companionship. 
After Fraulein llona, in fact, we may be ready 
for anything except possibly the most extrava- 
gant of Berlin bars. I mean Charly’s Night 
Club on the Wittenberg Platz, a three-minute 
drive from Ciro’s. 

Charly’s hardly suggests a saloon. Lost in 
the jungled decadence of its twilight are three 
bars, which look like whims a rich, wicked 
comtesse has put in her boudoir, Bottomless 
fauteuils \uxuriate round rococo glass tables; 
chandeliers from 18th Century castles depend 
like stalactites from an encrusted ceiling. 
Flambeaux whose stems are made of Meissen 
porcelain sprout from the brocade of the walls, 
and in a corner huddles a cabal of silk masks. 
The fin de siécle nimbus blends eerily with a 
turquoise jukebox that only Charly’s would 
dare put in a place that charges $1.00 per 
small Scotch. 

But the thing which makes Charly’s truly 
extravagant is the Dame of the main bar. Her 
name is Nadira, she was born in Bali and 
moves with the grace of the temple dancer she 
was in early youth. Her long ebony pony-tail 
swings as she walks; the bracelets at her tawny 
wrists whisper; and from her Aphrodite’s 
bosom falls an unearthly gown—a different 
one each night and all self-designed. She’s not 
saucy like the other Bardamen. Her German is 
halting, polite, her bearing a bit aloof. Nadira 
must be one of the most sternly gorgeous crea- 
tures I’ve ever known. Perhaps she bears her- 
self that way because she is not nature’s mas- 
terpiece but her own. She is a man. 

Nadira, however, represents only a particu- 
larly accomplished blossom of a pervasive 
species the Berliner calls schwul. It colors local 
night life—in terms of design, of aura, of sheer 


feminine flair—to an extent unmatched by any 


other city | know. Let’s take the Charly of 


Charly’s, for example. He has a green thumb 
with the boutonnieres he sports as well as the 
bistros he creates. Recently he opened Charly 
Il in the Marburgerstrasse, now a fellow gold 
mine to Charly lL. And 
Kleist Kasino. 


Though under the same management, the 


he also bosses the 


three places are not to be confused. Charly | 
used to be a schwul place. But it caught on 
so rapidly that its erstwhile patrons left. To- 
day it brims with rich normality and prac- 
tically nothing else 
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The socially ambitious 





young Berliner either entertains, or looks 
for, a nice girl there. Only Nadira is left from 
its past. 

All right, off to the Kleist Kasino, a few 
blocks down the Kleistrasse. Here, at what 
seems barely an entrance, is a plain-clothes 
doorman. Inside, the lighting is discreet. If you 
don’t look close, you might believe yourself 
at the Biltmore bar during a weekend when 
Princeton town-dates Wellesley. More con- 
servative in décor than Charly’s, the Kasino is 
full of elegantly dressed young people dancing, 
flirting, cheek-to-cheeking, playing with savoir- 
Jaire at every genteel expression of the libido. 
If you do look close, you'll find that the only 
women present are the waitresses. Truly 
shocking, to the outsider, is the fact that no 
one is shocked. No defensive ostentation that 
has a chip on its mauve shoulder, none of the 
giggly self-consciousness of kindred bars in 
Greenwich Village. Here reigns an above- 
board jollity. In other words, Stimmung. 


Now we'll taxi to Friesenstrasse 13. Oppo- 
site the police precinct is a door with a faded 
beer sign. All week long it’s closed and dark. 
Saturday night it’s still dark—but open. We 
walk into an anteroom past the sign that says 
Geschlossene Gesellschaft (private party), cas- 
ually plunk down a one-mark admission and 
push through a heavy curtain. 

Stodginess is the reward of all this hugger- 
mugger. Along the panels of this higher- 
bracket tavern sit well-nourished burghers in 
their fifties and upward. Their tweeds are 
thick, their cigars Havana, the wines Rhine- 
land Spdtlese—roughly the Germanic equiva- 
lent of executive luncheoners at the Plaza’s 
Oak Room in New York. One thing strikes 
us as peculiar: the hair cultivated on every 
face—on upper lip or lower, on cheekbone, 
jaw or chin. Friesenstrasse 13 has no official 
name, but is known for good reason as the 
Schnurr-bartdiele (Mustache Lounge) among 
its clientele. Each adornment is entirely dig- 
nified. 

Then the oompah-pah strikes up in a corner. 
The Herr with the white Kaiser Wilhelm 
whiskers marches up to the Herr with the gray 
sideburns, clicks heels and asks for the honor 
of this number. A patriarch with flowing 
beard leads his goateed partner. Cigars are 
laid down, pipes put aside, to answer invita- 
tions. On the dance floor the silver watch fobs 
jingle against each other. 

But if you return to the incredible Schnurr- 
bartdiele at one in the morning to see if it was 
a dream after all, you'll find nary a whisker 
left. “Oh, the gentlemen leave early,” the bar- 
tender says. “Not the type to stay up late. 
Very solid people.” 

Who’s to say they’re not? There may be 
aberration in Berlin’s midnight, but little self- 
consciousness and even less exhibitionism. It’s 
unfortunate that this cannot be said of the 
Strip joints which are beginning to supersede 
the traditional cabarets in Berlin, and whose 
Schénheitstanz (Beauty Dance) adds up to 
little more than a mechanical aping of our 
burlesque. 

The true cabaret represents Berlin’s highest 
form of night life. To appreciate it requires a 





The Volle Pulle (the Full Bottle) is on Steinplatz 
and, considering its entrance, it might better have been 
called the full barrel; artists and students like it. 


The Katzenjammer Jazz Band is a student 
combo which jams their own version of Dixieland. They 
rock The Eierschale (Eggshell) on Breitenbach Platz. 


Eden’s Bar is owned by Simon Eden, an Israeli, and 
is the most popular Berlin night spot with the fast younger 
set. The music is jazz, the instrument a jukebox. 



























































Sabrina Bettman, 
beautiful young German 
starlet, strolls 

down Kurfiirstendamm, 
the avenue the 

local chamber of 
commerce calls 
Berlin’s Broadway. 


Just as American 

jazz has caught on 

with young West 
Germans, so has U.S. 
dancing, as demon- 
strated by this agile pair 
of jitterbug artists 

at Eden’s Bar. 











knowledge of the city’s historical and political 
realities. There is only one pure cabaret left in 
Berlin, the Stachelschweine (the Porcupines), 
but it is among Germany’s best. Like a nightly 
brawl thrown by H. L. Mencken, the Stachel- 
schweine assassinates every platitude, affecta- 
tion and bigotry extant. The room itself is 
small, the scenery minimal, as it must be: real 
cabaret unrolls like a brilliant, acid, parlor 
conversation. Stiletto-sharp skits show two 
Ruhr arrivés in an opera box; a Russian Stak- 
hanovite hero who exceeds his quota in sonnet 
production; the consecration of a Coca-Cola 
machine in the Bonn Ministry of Education. 
To savor such savageries, one needs command 
of German and of the derniers cris of the 
German intellectual. 

A more diluted form of cabaret exists too; 
and it is more accessible to outlanders: Haus 
Carow in the suburban Gatow district, for 
example, or Tingel Tange! near the Kudamm. 
Both are, essentially, small revues like New 
Faces, but both have a conférencier. Now, a 
conférencier not merely emcees but envelopes 
the program. He is Ed Sullivan and Sid Caesar 
combined ; he provides continuity, stages one- 
man blackouts, acts stories rather than tells 
gags. The cabaret part of the evening is his re- 
sponsibility. Often he heightens the Berliner’s 
Schnoddrigkeit to a pitch of genius. But since 
he distributes his wit pleasantly over revue 
numbers, and since he plays before a less 
purist public, he is much easier understood 
than the Porcupines troupe. 

Sometimes the conférencier becomes unim- 
portant. This happens when he announces a 
performer more illustrious than himself. Not 
long ago I needed a letter from the manager 
to get into Tingel Tangel. No advance notice 
had been given of the night’s event, yet the 
crowds were straining against police barri- 
cades outside the door. 

They waited for Zarah Leander. Her name 
means as much in Germany as Marlene Diet- 
rich’s to the world at large. There is a differ- 
ence between them, however. Though Swedish 
by background, Miss Leander did not leave 
Germany in the Thirties. She stayed to become 
the leading entertainer and film darling of the 
Third Reich. After the collapse, her face van- 
ished from the billboards. The legend re- 
mained. 

Now she was to come back. She was an- 
nounced several times between eleven and 
twelve. At midnight flowers began arriving 
for her. At one o’clock my neighbors at the 
press table complained they’d miss the late- 
morning editions. At 2:20 she came. She 
stepped lazily into the spotlight, approximately 
of Marlene’s vintage but twice her dimen- 
sions—a beautifully preserved, queen-sized 
redhead who shimmied her chinchilla in re- 
sponse to an ovation that would not end. 

She tossed away the fur. The clapping died. 
She thrust her hands deep into the front 
pockets of her gold !amé dress. With the mock 
wicked tug Dietrich made famous in The Blue 
Angel, she pretended to adjust an under- 
garment. Then she propped her bosom’s vale 
against the mike and unloosed the great, deep, 
patinaed voice of the German soubrette into 
the song that has become her personal anthem: 


Yes, sir so wie ich hier stehe, so bin ich 
gebliehen. 

Yes, sir! Sie Schénheit ist mir nicht 
umsonst gegeben. 

No, sir! Die tausand pikanten kleinen 
Histérchen, 

Die leise geraunten Alkovenmdrchen, 

Sind mir nur teilweise angedichtet— 

Denn auch ein schlechter Ruf verpflichtet, 

Yes, sir! 


(Yes, sir, the way I stand here, 
I’ve been at all seasons. 

Yes, sir! I’ve not been given beauty 
without reasons. 

No, sir! The thousand spicy little stories, 

The scandals they whisper about me, 
nice and gory, 

They're only in small part falsification— 

For even notoriety is an obligation, 

Yes, sir!) 


Three more stanzas she sang, and when 
she was mobbed at the end, I departed. I went 
past Hiihner Hugo at the Brandenburgische- 
strasse, where the Berliner eats roast chicken 
after a night’s debauch the way the Parisian 
breakfasts on onion soup at Les Halles. | 
passed the old fashioned and saw the Bardame 
get into her Mercedes-Benz 190. Berlin has no 
such thing as a curfew, but the curry-wurs/ 
wagons and the shashlik stands were boarded 
up, which meant that most bars had closed 
too. Along the sidewalk tables of the empty 
Kudamm the ladies of the night cooed drow 
sily at lone shadows passing. Business hours 
were over. 

And as though the witching hour had come 
four bike-borne police hissed up out of the 
asphalt and shut the crossing to all trafl 
Around the corner shuffled. like antennaed 
gremlins, two Volkswagens of the radio patrol 
behind them, a closed van appeared. The 
ghostly white of an ambulance brought up the 
rear. Soundless, the mirage glided by 

“It’s a big bomb they found this morning 
one of the policemen told me. “We're carting 
her off to the explosion site.” 

“An air-raid bomb after thirteen years?’ 

“Find ’em every day,” the policeman said 
“We've got more than any other city in the 
world. We'll be carting off another up at 
NeukOélln tomorrow night. Come around at 
this hour.” 

Off he roared to close the next crossing 
Gradually the cortege burying Berlin’s past 
dissolved. Rang-hang, the first milk wagon 
started clattering. Soon the Kudamm would 
glitter and the matrons sip their coffee. In th 
evening the table telephones would chatter at 
Resi, and Riviera-tanned couples would smil 
close-pressed on Ciro’s dance floor. Stimmuny 
would ride high at Charly’s, and out of a hun 
dred jukeboxes Zarah Leander would well 
“So wie ich hier stehe, so bin ich gebliehen 
And at the nadir of the night this new-bloom 
ing ex-capital, this metropolis amputated but 
unbroken. the city that strutted in such glory 


suffered such vengeance and now gleams with 


such resurrection—at three hours past ‘mid 
night of the following dawn, Berlin would 
bury its past ali over again rie END 
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THE LOVELY VOICES OF VIENNA 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN, /icad of 


the Vienna Staatsoper and the most 
powerful man in the world of music, re- 
hearses a scene from Carmen in the 
famous opera house. Behind him are 
the American contralto Jean Madeira, 
who is Vienna’s best Carmen ; Giuseppe 
Zampieri, who sings the role of Don 
José; and Walter Berry, who portrays 
Escamillo. The Vienna Philharmonic 
and tiers of boxes are in background. 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


®@ No other opera house on earth means 
so much to so many who never go there 
as does Vienna’s State Opera. Though 
a local myth says that all Viennese at- 
tend regularly, seven out of ten, accord- 
ing to reliable statistics, have never 
been inside its doors. Yet all of them 
love their Opera. Peasants in far-off 
Alpine valleys, winegrowers in’ the 
Burgenland plains, merchants in Salz- 
burg and housewives in Vorarlberg pro- 
vide millions in taxes to subsidize an 
artistic extravaganza for a few people 
in Vienna—and no one objects. All 
Austrians are proud to be joint owners 


~ of their Opera. 


The Staatsoper is a national symbol, 
a spiritual concept, the sum total of 
Austria’s arts, ideas and traditions. It 
was always a necessity, never a luxury. 
The Viennese would rather live without 
hospitals, schools or playgrounds than 
without an opera house and it has been 
that way for three hundred years. The 
sentimental attachment’ to the Opera 
grew out of the peculiar cultural climate 
of the world’s most musical city, where 
enthusiasm for opera has been a herit- 
age for generations. Richard Wagner 
felt this so strongly after a performance 
of Lohengrin in 1861 that he wrote, 
‘“‘What was most affecting was the un- 
believable unanimity of the whole audi- 
ence. A shout of joy went up like the 
sound of a thousand trombones.” 

There is a mysterious, affectionate 
bond between the Austrians and their 
Oper. The people connected with the 
Opera, foreigners as well as Austrians, 
share this bond. World-famous artists 
say that no other opera house affects 
them in this way. “It takes more out of 
you to sing in Vienna than in any other 
city,” says George London, who also 
has appeared in Bayreuth, Milan, Stutt- 
gart, Belgrade and New York. “You 
are singing for an audience of experts. 
Everybody has stage fright in Vienna. 
But when all goes well, the rewards are 
terrific. The Viennese ask a lot but they 


give a lot in return.” Renata Tebaldi, 
who can choose her contracts, was so 
overwhelmed by the high operatic 
blood pressure of Vienna’s audiences 
last spring that she turned down more 
profitable offers elsewhere to sing there 
again. 

The Vienna Opera is not supreme in 
architectural teauty (some consider the 
Paris Opera or Venice’s Fenice more 
beautiful), in size (the Staatsoper has 
fewer than two thousand seats), or in 
acoustics (Bayreuth and La Scala have 


the best); it has neither a monopoly of 


great stars nor an exclusive claim to 
outstanding performance. But no other 
opera house radiates such warmth, re- 
sponse and excitement. Opera and real 
lifearecompletely interwoven in Vienna, 
where everybody knows someone who 
sings, plays, works for, or at least reg- 
ularly attends the Oper. Coffeehouses 
are named “Norma” and “‘Parsifal,”’ a 
pastry shop cails itself “*Aida,”’ a pub- 
lishing house “‘Papageno,” and a res- 
taurant “Falstaff.” 

When American planes bombed 
Vienna on March 12, 1945, and set fire 
to the stage and auditorium of the 
Opera, there was nothing anyone could 
do. The fire-fighting apparatus failed, 
the city’s water mains already had been 
hit and most of the regular firemen had 
been drafted. The Viennese watched in 
tears while their Oper burned. The roof 
collapsed. The sets for 140 operas and 
more than 160,000 costumes were de- 
stroyed along with musical instruments 
and piles of music. 

The Viennese who had always been 
convinced that their Oper was mysti- 
cally immune to destruction were heart- 
broken, The tragedy made them realize 
that all was lost—and would remain 
lost until they had a new opera house, 
They started restoring it even before 
they rebuilt their own homes. The job 
took ten years and cost ten million 
dollars—more time and than 
the original. The Viennese raised most 


money 


of the money themselves, Streetcar con- 
ductors collected schillings from their 
passengers, soccer players from their 
fans. The government gave whatever 
money it had. When it ran out, work 
stopped. The last 100,000,000 schillings 
were raised by a bond issue that was im- 
mediately oversubscribed. 

The reopening of the rebuilt house, 
on November 5, 1955, was the happiest 
day in Austria’s postwar history. Few 
Austrians could afford to attend the 
opening performance, at two hundred 
dollars a seat, but that didn’t matter. 
They were content to stand in the. 
streets outside the illuminated theater 
in a cold drizzle. They were crying 
again—this time with happiness. In 
every home people listened on their 
radios to a not-so-perfect performance 
of Beethoven's Fidelio. Of course, even 
a perfect performance could hardly 
have lived up to the wildly exaggerated 
expectations, 


I often stand in the arcades of the 
State Opera and watch the people go 
by. Many give the house an affectionate, 
proprietary glance, like contented 
stockholders walking past their fac- 
tories. Many glance expertly at the 
Ah, Der 


kavalier. They may not know the li- 


evening’s program. Rosen- 


bretto, but if something interesting 
should happen backstage during the 
performance, they will read about it 
tomorrow, for newspapers print oper- 
atic news on the front page. Operatic 
gossip is as legitimate a topic of con 
versation in Vienna as political gossip 
is in Washington, D. C. To be an 
Opernnarr (literally, an “opera fool”) 
who thinks, talks, dreams opera, is a 
great distinction. 

The famous directors and conduc- 
Herbeck in 
down to today’s Herbert von Karajan 
Vienna 


Statesmen, film stars or soccer players 


tors—from Johann 1869 


than 


are more celebrated in 


Continued on Page lo 
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bv Gerald Brenan 


@ Tothe person who has never seen the 
Prado the name conjures up a vision of 
a splendid Renaissance palace where 
kings and queens once walked, while 
melancholy grandees twirled their mus 
taches in the antechambers and night- 
ingales sang to sulky princesses in the 
gardens, The reality is very different. | 
remember the first time I saw it. Walk 
ing up from the tramway in a pelting 
rain, | came suddenly upon an unpre- 
tentious stone-and-brick building that 
stared across an avenue, the Paseo del 
Prado, at one of the most uncalled-for 
Back in the 


last years of the 18th Century when the 


skyscrapers in the world 


art gallery was building, this avenue was 
the fashionable parade for carriages 
The old royal palace of the Retiro stood 
close by, where now you see only the 
white facade of the Ritz Hotel. But the 
city has grown and today the Museo del 
Prado, to give its proper name, forms 
a sort of bulwark separating the opu 
lent quarter of Madrid from the shabby, 
crowded streets that surround the rail 
road station. The heavy dullness of the 
neo-classic colonnade seems to empha 
size that it was built not as a picture 
gallery but as a museum to display 
minerals and botanical specimens, and 
its architect must have felt that few 
people would wish to see these, for in 
spite of recent improvements many of 
its rooms are badly lit 


’ The 


Yet what does all this matter’ 
glory of the Prado lies not in its history 
or its architecture but solely in the daz- 
zling collection of masterpieces it con 
tains and in the wonderful condition 
in which many of them have come 
down to us. Preserved by the pure air 
of the Castilian tableland and un 
shielded by glass, they look as if they 
had been painted yesterday. In fact, 
many people consider the Prado the 
finest art gallery in the world 

There is one other: feature of the 
Prado that adds to its fascination. It is 
not, like some galleries, an anthology of 
European painting; instead it concen 
trates upon a few outstanding painters 


Continued on Page 68 





DEPOSITION FROM THE CROSS 
was painted in the 15th Century by 
the Flemish artist, Rogier van der 
Weyden. The life-size figures are 
shown ona flat background, height- 
ening their dramatic impact: For in- 
tense feeling and psychological in- 
sight, the Deposition is one of the 
most powerful pictures ever painted. 


RES OF 





TADRI 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 











Continued from Page 66 
and periods. This is because the bulk of 
its pictures come from the collections 
made by three Spanish kings in an age 
of great art. Emperor Charles V began 
it by commissioning Titian to make a 
number of paintings. and his son Philip 
Il, who wanted to decorate the walls of 
the Escorial, that enormous monastery 
palace he was building, followed in his 
footstep 

Then came Philip IV, the melan 
conscience-stricken 


choly, amorou 


king, who was, | imagine, the great 
est patron of the arts the world has 
seen. During his reign it became the 


chief duty of Spanish ambassadors 


abroad to buy pictures. Charles I of 
England could think of no better pleni- 
potentiary to send to Philip’s court than 
Sir Peter Paul 


Charles | lost his head and Cromwell 


Rubens; and when 
sold his collection, it was Philip who 
purchased the greater part of it. When 
Rubens died most of the works in his 
studio passed into Philip's hands 
There is another group of pictures in 
the Prado which makes the greatest 
possible contrast to these sumptuous 
pagan canvases. These are the devo- 
tional paintings of 15th Century Flan 
ders. At the turn of that century the 
Flemish religious spirit had made great 
inroads in Spain. Its mystical and de- 
votional literature, the pious writings 
of Erasmus had had so powerful an 
effect that until 


Luther appeared it 


seemed as though the Reformation 
might begin south of the Pyrenees. The 
convents of Castile as well as the castles 
of Isabella became filled with copies of 
Flemish masterpieces 

Ihe Bourbon kings of the 18th Cen 
tury added some French paintings and 
1836 


when the convents were closed by the 


of course the Goyas. Then in 
liberal government, a mass of religious 
pictures by Spanish painters drifted in, 
among them the Grecos which Philip I 
had refused to commission, because, as 
he said, El Greco glorified not the 
Church Militant, which was the Span 
ish conception, but the Church Tri- 
umphant, which was un-Catholic and 
Greek 

But let us climb the stone staircase 
and enter the gallery. At once a cool 
pleasant light replaces the glare of the 
Street. Even the raucous Spanish voices 
are hushed and you find yourself look- 
ing down a long corridor on whose 
walls the masterpieces of Spanish art 
are hung. You see the usual assortment 
of picture gazers—some frankly bored, 
others fiddling with their guidebooks, 
a few really enjoying themselves—and 
note with relief that a relatively stiff 
entrance fee on weekdays keeps out 
those crowds of school children who in 
some galleries make it almost impos- 
sible to get near the pictures. In this 
as in other matters—such as its excel- 
lent and inexpensive restaurant—the 
Prado is a model gallery 


Continued on Page 70 
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THE LANCES, one of the great his- 
toric paintings of all time, was done 
in 1634 by Diego Velazquez, one of 
the most famous artists produced bj 
Spain. It depicts the surrender of 
Bredain June, 1625. The loose group- 
ing of vanquished and the massing 
of victors with their forest of lances 


add grandeur to the composition. 
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Continued from Page 68 


The door on the right leads to the 
Flemish rooms and here we start with 
some of the greatest masterpieces—the 
Rogier van der Weydens. When I look 
at his Deposition from the Cross it seems 
that for intensity of feeling and psycho- 
logical insight this is one of the most 
powerful pictures ever painted. Almost 
the same may be said of his small Pieta 
and his triptych on the Redemption. 
The figures of the Deposition are shown 
in relief against a flat background that 
presses immediately behind them and 
throws their tense yet unspoken drama 
out into the room. 

Next door are some fine altar pieces 
that were painted by his contemporary, 
the Master of Flémalle, while just op- 
posite there is a triptych on the Na- 
tivity, by Van der Weyden’s pupil, 
Hans Memling, which shows a distinct 
drop in its religious temperature— 
Joseph is looking extremely doubtful 
about the origin of the new arrival that 
has graced his family. A vivid Quentin 
Metsys and a charming Madonna by 
Gérard David lead us to the most ro- 
mantic of all landscapes by Patinir, to 
four splendid Diirers and to a macabre 
and terrifying Pieter Bruegel on the 
Triumph of Death, 

And now we meet that famous mas- 
ter of the fantastic, Hieronymus Bosch, 
whose chief works are in the Prado. His 
Adoration of the Magi, however, per- 
haps his finest picture, has nothing ec- 
centric about it. It is a beautiful and 
moving painting where the scene out- 
side the tumble-down stable is viewed 
against a background of wide water, 
Oriental cities and ocherous hills. A 
Temptation of St. Anthony offers more 
scope for caprice and so does his bril- 
liantly colored triptych, the Hay Wain. 
Its left-hand panel shows the Garden of 
Eden, its right shows Hell with its tor- 
ments and flames, and connecting them 
iS a great wagon loaded with hay. *““*The 
glory of man is as the flower of the 
grass,”’ said Isaiah and so we see a mob 
of demons pulling the wagon and a still 
greater mob of popes, emperors, monks 
and nuns fighting for handfuls of the 
hay, which represents, of course, the sin- 
ful pleasures of this world, It is an as- 
tonishing picture and of course a satire 
on the Church, but such a tone was not 
unusual in Flemish pictures during the 
years preceding the Reformation. 

The Garden of Delizhts, or as it 
should be called, the Earthly Paradise, 
is a different matter. This is a large 
triptych painted in high, bright colors. 
Its left panel shows the creation of Eve, 
while that on the right depicts the most 
fantastic and surrealist-seeming hell 
ever imagined. In contrast the broad 
central panel is filled with naked men 
and women who are conversing, bath- 
ing, making love, admiring huge flow- 
ers, Carrying enormous fruit, sitting in 
crystal spheres, or riding strange ani- 
mals inanecstatic, dionysiac procession 

Continued on Page 130 
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NYMPHS AND SATYRS is only 
one of seventy-six canvases in the 
Prado by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, the 
largest collection of this artist's 
works anywhere, Rubens was a mas- 
ter of the magnificent and exuberant; 
he was earthy end virile, and his 
nudes, as this painting indicates, 
had more than a hint of sensuality. 























The Tyrolean village of 

Lech reposes under the dependable 
Alpine snow which attracts 

skiers from all overit#he world. 
Like most of the Austrian 

winter resorts, Lech is 

sheltered from the north wind 

and has comparatively 

mild temperatures: 

note the unfrozen stream. 


The Austrian Alps, 


birthplace of the modern 


sport, have some of 


the best slopes in the world 













THE HOME OF SKIING 


In the blue shadows of late afternoon 
a field of skiers circles down the 
kind of smooth and open slope which 
distinguishes Austrian skiing. 

Toni Sailer (right) is the 

country’s and perhaps 

the world’s greatest skier. 

In 1956 he won three 

Olympic events, the first 

time this has ever been done. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 





@ Moreand more people take winter vacations, not to get 
away from the snow but to get deeper into it. They seek 
wintry weather in its pure form—sheer snow. And more 
and more of them are fRding itin the Austrian Alps, 

Not only do they come from all over Europe, but 
Americans fly over throughout the December-to-May 
season. Most of them come from the Eastern states since 
it is Eastern skiers, whose home terrain offers mainly nat 
row trails plummeting through woods, who find the vast 
open slopes of the Alps the greatest release. Mountain 
sides like sculptured ice cream regale them. They settle in 
a resort on a commuter line—familiar enough to the 
Easterner, except that this commuter line goes upward 
from the low to the middle to the high ski slopes. Buses 
and little trains and funiculars link the perched, snow 
enclosed towns of the Austrian Alps. Visiting skiers find 
that catching the early morning from Untergurg! to 
Gurgl to Obergurgl is much more fun than making the 
daily Greenwich-to-New York. 

Skiing here, the visitor can also forget the classic 
blunder on wooded slopes: trying to pass a tree on both 
sides at once. Of course in Continued on Page 
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In white and off-white a 
stylish stroller in St. Anton 
harmonizes with the snow. 
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Rita Kastle, daughter of 
an Austrian ski maker, wears 
. 3 a striped and hooded parka. 


A visual spectrum in the Austrian Alps: a slice of aquamarine 
sky, the broken white line of a mountain 

peak, a strip of pines, a strip of chalets, a white sloping 

ski bowl, a well-stocked bar, 

and two not-very-dry-looking Martinis. The bar 

belongs to the Hotel Krone in Lech. 


For the streets of Kitzbiihel 
this slim skier adds 
cap and after-ski boots. 
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Continued from Page 73 the Alps he may be buried 
under an avalanche. There is always something to think 
about wherever you're skiing. 

It was here in these huge Alpine valleys, the American 
skier may recall, that the sport as he knows it started. The 
“Arlberg” technique was brought to America in the 
Thirties from the Austrian Alps by the late Hannes 
Schneider, and established in his little ski school in North 
Conway, New Hampshire. From there the sport swept 
the country from coast to coast, and like a counterwave 
it now sends Americans flowing back to the Austrian Alps. 

They find there a network of large resorts, small resorts, 
and tiny mountain-village resorts closely linked, with a 
webbing of trails all over the surrounding mountains, 
nose-diving plunges for the expert skier, wide and shallow 
slopes for the beginner. Austria is to the skier what France 
is to the wine drinker: the home ground, and the country 
where each little region offers its special variety with its 
special virtues. The great baroque city of Innsbruck has 
excellent skiing inside the city limits; the little lost village 
of Vent, 6270 feet above sea level, is cushioned in snow 
from November to May, with skiing possible on nearby 
glaciers until late in the summer. Vent is a resort that the 
more old-fashioned skier prefers. The great downhill 
trails at such major resorts as St. Anton and Kitzbihel 
are replaced here by long sweeping tours among the sum- 
mits and high meadows of the Alps. A handful of inns and 
chalets gather around the onion-domed village church; 
evergreens climb the slopes for a little distance before the 
timberline is reached; there is snow and snow and snow, 
and silence. 

If skiing at Vent is the equivalent of finding a diverting 
little white wine in the Loire valley, the town of Kitzbiihel 
is Rheims—the capital of champagne. Kitzbiihel has its 
blazing ski celebrity, Toni Sailer, who won three first 
places in the 1956 Winter Olympics, an unequaled feat. 
So handsome that he is now an apprentice movie star, he 
is nevertheless still a Kitzbiihel townsman, with his own 
novelty shop there. 

Kitzbihel skiing is spectacularly organized into a “‘cir- 
cus’’—a network of cable cars and ski lifts which open up 
scores of trails on all sides of the town. After descending a 
trail the skier finds a lift which carries him not back to 
the top for another run down the same trail but off to an- 


other mountain and new terrain. More than fifty trails of 


all degrees of difficulty are open along the “circus.” 
During nonathletic hours Kitzbiihel doesn’t rely solely 
on yodeling. There are lively night spots, dances, concerts, 
sleigh rides; the town is fully developed for vacations. 
So are such other famous ski centers as Ziirs and St. 
Anton in the Arlberg area. Both have the prestige and the 


A pickup band moves on after an informal 
performance in Lech. Except for folk 
dances and song fests night life used to be 
almost nonexistent in the area. 

Now all the larger resorts have a 

variety of lively night spots 
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highly developed facilities of pioneers in the sport. Bad 
Gastcin, a summer resort well known for its thermal-bath 
cure-—complete down to the gambling casino which is de 
rigueur in cures of this kind—has become since the war a 
leading winter resort as well. Four long chair lifts, a 
“gondola” cable car and other equipment have opened 
up some of the best new skiing terrain in the world. 

But these excellently equipped resorts, and the great 
flanks of the Alps themselves, wouldn’t be of much use 
without a favorable climate. Fortunately in these moun- 
tains it usually snows early and hard, while the weather 
stays comparatively mild, especially in the late winter. 
Spring skiing in the higher resorts is one of the ideal skiing 
experiences: uniquely favorable snow conditions, gentle 
temperatures, glittering sunshine, few clothes, and energy 
devoted exclusively to the sport instead of being consumed 
in resisting the cold, 

Austria also has an unaffected, natural picturesqueness 
which pleases visitors, good food, and such interesting 
drinks as gluhwein (hot spiced red wine) and orange sec 
(juice of a blood orange and champagne) served in the ski 
country outdoors at ice bars. It is inexpensive country. 
But for the skier in search of a winter vacation Austria’s 
greatest attribute is its thick and long-lived supply of pure 


and simple snow. THE END 











Some of the fairy-tale atmosphere 
of the old Germanic 

children’s stories is aroused 

when the youngsters dress up for the 
Ski Carnival in Schruns. 

The inscription on the house 

reads **May the people in 

my house be entrusted 

to Thee, Almighty God.” 


Past the onion-domed church and 
the Gothic lettering of the 
**Montafon Homeland 

Museum,” skiers in Schruns 
head for the slopes. 


A skier walks through Kitzbiihel in 
a concealing parka. 

This medieval town is the 
center for winter sports in the 
eastern part of Austria. 
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by William Sansom 


PHOTOCRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


@ It is largely agreed that the finest food 
in the world is to be found in France. 
The Chinese kitchen at its most subtle 
has advocates, but all in all the su- 
premacy of the art remains French. 
Such an indivisible truth, as usual, has 
divided causes. One of them is that in 
France cooking is still regarded with the 
cultural respect any art should com- 
mand, Great chefs, like poets, are called 
“maitre,” and sometimes they are 
awarded the Légion d’Honneur. 

Now—if we are going to taste this 
Art at its best, where in all France 
should we go? France is turbulent with 
good restaurants and, naturally, the 
capital has some of these, But it has to 
be remembered that dining is not eat- 
ing, nor even eating well. Dining is a 
confluence of many pleasures—of good 
company, elegant service, tranquillity 
and good health, of extreme care of all 
the senses: so the exact situation of the 
restaurant takes on an importance— 
it is better to eat in good country air 
than in the city. And where in the 
country does one feel better than by the 
sea Or ON a mountain? And, of these 
two, finally a southern sea must hold 
the blue riband not only because of the 
air but because of the sun, the benevo- 
lent sun, in which flowers grow huge 
and human beings flower; and because 
by a southern sea we are likely to have 
bathed and thus have freshly exercised 
the appetite. A fair choice, then, is the 
coast of Provence, with its sea and sun. 
There, still in search of the best—the 
flower-decked restaurant called La 
Bonne Auberge must be our destination, 

La Bonne Auberge—the Good Inn— 
lies between Antibes and the airport 
west of Nice. And the Nice airport lies 
only two air hours south of Paris. Or, 
later this year when the new Caravelles 
come in, only one hour. 

So let us imagine we are in Paris and 
know we are going to feel peckish in an 
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A RESTAURANT 
THE MEDIPERRANEAN 


hour or two—not just ordinarily peck- 
ish, but royally hungry. Paris is a snow 
of chestnuts, Paris is soft and gray and 
its sky a pale blue rinse; but we want 
more than that—we want a hotter sun 
and a bluer sky and a bathe in the sea. 
So to Orly and the wings of France, 
into a great silver monster and away to 
paradise—on earth, we trust. France 
spreads out beneath, behaving like a 
bonny abstract; very soon, it seems, 
the big yellowish-pink splurge of Lyon 
drifts by on the canvas far below, and 
in two hours, the touch down at Nice. 

Immediate difference; no more the 
scattered grays of Orly: Nice is a floral 
airport, its runways are approached 
from blue sea and its smiling white 
building rises a little above the tarmac 
on terraces richly planted with palms 
and flowers. Warm air fans us, the 
flowers are bright, the sky blue as a 
fisherman’s pants. Here is the nicest 
airport in Europe. 

Now we are in a taxi bound for La 
Bonne Auberge, twenty minutes away 
along the coast road, National Route 
7. Past the big new seabound race- 
course, past the fortressed hill town of 
Cagnes until the long modern facade of 
the Motel Céte d'Azur appears and, 
just beyond, set back in a garden and 
half-hidden by trees, rise the chimneys 
of the Auberge. 

As your rubber crunches to a stop 
on the pigeon-gray gravel, a low stucco 
facade faces you. It is painted a pale 
pink and stands, reticent, behind a 
clipped bastion of dark-green cypresses. 

To the right are terraces for a leaf- 
bowered apéritif; to the left, a cosset- 
ing of umbrella pines; in the center is 
the low facade colored like the tender 
underside of a /angouste, and a fine, 
iron-grilled plate-glass door. 

Only the French tricolor, proudly 
flying high at the masthead of an edifice 
so otherwise restrained, accosts us. 


“This is France,” it says, flying as high 


as the cuisine itself. We pause for a mo- 
ment and consider France and another 
reverential f that goes with France and 
stands for food. Why? we ask. But it 
is all written history. Here, on the 
step of one of the best of French res- 
taurants, one must murmur the re- 
spected litany of a single decade— 
around 1770—which changed the eat- 
ing habits of the world. For in that 
year France invented the restaurant. 
Before 1770 food even in France could 
only be got publicly at inns; and such 
food was regarded, like a bed, as a 
convenience. Only in this third decade 
before the last century was the idea 
conceived of serving a variety of fine 
food at a low price in rooms devoted to 
that purpose—in fact, of splitting some- 
thing like the rich man’s manorial table 
among the many. 

It worked. The habit spread abroad, 
but never has it worked so well as in 
the country that still, wherever pos- 
sible, demands a two-hour break for 
the staff to do justice to its luncheon. 
This latter custom is often argued on 
economical grounds—that it gives the 
worker time to get home to eat—but 
how many other countries would have 
taken so instinctively and easily to such 
an idea? In France logic is applied 
logic. And the French are curious and 
careful craftsmen who believe that if 
you take the trouble to find out how 
a thing is done well (curiosity), then it 
is absurd not to do it well (care). 

One such craftsman is now standing 
on his steps with a smile of greeting— 
Vincent Baudoin, proprietor of La 
Bonne Auberge, Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur, laureate of the exclusive 
Club des Cent, and one of ohly twenty 
Doctors of the Vineyards of Bordeaux. 
M. Baudoin is not only a versed res- 
taurateur but a biologist, too—and 
therein resides the craftsman. Here is 
the man who knows intimately the 

Continued on Page 82 


fresh-scrubbed vegetables, polished 
fruits, sea food, cheeses, and an over- 

















LA BONNE AUBERGE, Near Antibes 
on the Riviera, is one of the treas- 
ured restaurants of France. Here, in 
an atmosphere of Provencal homeli- 
ness (on a manorial level) one table 
rises above the others like a Flemish 
still life, rich with mountains of 


whelming assortment of regional 
hors d’oeuvres, the house specialty. 
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Produced especially for Peter Heering by the 
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the Danish Royal Academy of Art. 
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Bastille Day, Paris: 

The tricolor hangs fiom the 
Are de Triomphe as all 
France prepares to celebrate. 


AUSTRIA 


July 21-Aug. 20. BREGENZ FESTIVAL. 
Concerts, ballet, opera. Thousand 
and One Nights, Swan Lake ballet 
performed on floating stage on Lake 
Constance. © 

July 26-Aug. 31. SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 
The Magic Flute, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Orpheus, Giuliette; morality play 
Everyman ; concerts. 


BELGIUM 


Feb. 10. CARNIVAL AT BINCHE. Folk 
festivities highlighted by Gilles de 
Binche dancers in colorful headgear. 

May 4. Hoty BLOOD PROCESSION, 
Bruges. Biblical tableaux on floats. 


DENMARK 


May 17-31. RoyAL DANISH BALLET 
AND Music FEsTIvVAL, Copenhagen. 
Ballet, symphony, chamber music, 
choral works. 

June 20—July 5. VIKING FESTIVAL, Fred- 
erikssund. Dramatizations of Dan- 
ish sagas and folk history. 


FINLAND 


June 6-16. Sipe_tus Music FEstivaL, 
Helsinki. Famous orchestras, con- 
ductors and soloists honor Fin- 
land’s great composer. 

June 19-20. MIDNIGHT SUN FESTIVALS, 
nationwide. Bonfires, music, games, 
folk dancing. 


FRANCE 
Jan. 29-Feb. 12. MARDI Gras, Nice 


Parades, floats, Battle of Flowers, 


masked balls, fireworks. 


a , 
Apr. 24—-May 3. First INTERNATIONAL 


FLORALIA OF Paris. Artistic flower 
displays from many countries. 

May 3-13 INTERNATIONAL FILM FEsTI- 
VAL, Cannes. Awards for world’s best 
films of 1958-59, attended by inter- 
national celebrities. 

July 14. Bastitte Day, nationwide. 
Street dancing, parades, fireworks. 


GERMANY 


July 19-Sept. 20. DispLAy or HOLy 
Coat or Curis, Trier. First display 
since 1933 of famous Christian relic. 

July 23—-Aug. 25. WAGNER FESTIVAL, 
Bayreuth. Tristan und Isolde. Par- 
sifal, Die Meistersinger, Lohengrin; 
new staging of The Flying Dutchman. 

Sept. 18-29. BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 
Bonn. Beethoven symphonies, cham- 
ber music, opera performed at com- 
poser’s birthplace. 

Sept. 19-Oct. 5. BERLIN FESTIVAL. 
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Dramas, opera, ballet, concerts, art 
exhibits. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Late May-July. GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 
FEesTivAL. Celebrated opera stars sing 
at elegant country mansion. 

June 22-July 4. WIMBLEDON TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, London, 

July 5-12. INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EIsTEDDFOD, Llangollen, Wales. 
Singers, musicians, dancers in ama- 
teur competitions. 

Aug. 23-Sept. 12. EDINBURGH INTERNA- 
TIONAL FESTIVAL. Concerts, drama, 
ballet, art exhibits, Highland danc- 
ing, military parades. 

Sept. 4. THE ROYAL GATHERING, Brae- 
mar, Scotland. Highland music, 
sword dancing, hammer throwing. 


GREECE 


May |. Goop FRIDAY OBSERVANCES, 
nationwide. Processions, fireworks; 
crowds with lighted candles throng 
the streets of Athens. 


IRELAND 


Late Apr. PUNCHESTOWN RACEs, Punch- 
estown, Kildare. Eire’s major 
steeplechase meeting; cup races. _ 

May 16-18. FLEADH CEOIL NA HEI- 
REANN, Thurles, Tipperary. Folk- 
music festival; fiddlers, accordion- 
ists, pipers, Gaelic singers. 

Aug. 4-8. DuBLIN Horse SHow. Famed 
international military and civilian 
jumping competitions. 

Oct. 25-Novi |, “Wexrorp FEsTIVvAL. 
Opera, concerts, recitals, films, art 
exhibits, lectures. 


ITALY 


Late Jan.—mid-Feb. CARNIVAL, Viareg- 
gio. Floats, masquerades, dancing. 

May 3. MEDIEVAL FOOTBALL MATCH, 
Florence. Procession, pageantry, 
teams in 16th-Century costumes. 

July 2 and Aug. 16. Patio DELLE 
CONTRADE, Siena. Medieval horse 
race around town square; costumed 
procession. 

Sept. 7. Historic REGATTA, Venice. 
Medieval water pageant; gondola 
races. 

Sept. 7-9. PiepIGROTTA, Naples. Folk 
festival of pagan origin; song con- 
test, parades; bands play archaic 
instruments. 


MONACO | 


Mid-Jan. MONTE CARLO AUTOMOBILE 
RALLY. International stock-car com- 
petition over 2500-mile route. 








Nov. 19. NATIONAL FETE. Parades, gala 
performance at Opera House; fire- 
works. 


NETHERLANDS 


Mid-Apr.—mid-May. TuLip Time, be- 
tween The Hague and Haarlem. 
Blooming of bulb flowers; proces- 
sions of flower-decorated floats. 

June 15-July 15. HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
or Music AND DRAMA, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Schevening« n and other 
towns. Performances by Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra; opera, 
ballet; open-air plays in ancient 
marketplace of Delft. 

NORWAY 


Mar. 2-8. HOLMENKOLLEN SKI FEstTI- 
VAL, Oslo. World’s top ski meet; 
jumping, slalom, cross-country 
events. 

May 29—June 14. INTERNATIONAL GRIEG 
FESTIVAL, Bergen. Concerts, folk- 
lore pageants, drama; recitals at 
Grieg’s home on his own piano. 

June 23. MIDSUMMER NIGHT, nation- 
wide. Bonfires, fireworks and folk 
dancing along the lakes and fiords. 


PORTUGAL 


June 20-30. Feast or St. JOHN AND 
St. Peter, Oporto. Bonfires, con- 
certs, parade; street dancing. 

June 7 or 21. RED WAISTCOAT FESTIVAL, 
Vila Franca de Xira. Brilliantly cos- 
tumed ‘‘cowboys’’ chase bulls 
through streets to the ring; bull- 
fights, folk dances. 


SPAIN 


Apr. 18-22. SprinG Fair, Seville. Spain’s 
liveliest fiesta. Cavalcades of horse- 


men, parades in Andalusian cos- 
tume, Flamenco singing, bullfights. 
Mid-Sept. VINTAGE FEsTIVAL, Jerez de 
la Frontera. Blessing of the grapes; 
street dancing, bullfights, fireworks. 


SWEDEN 


June 1-14, STOCKHOLM FESTIVAL. Con- 
certs, drama, ballet; operas in 18th- 
Century settings. 

July 1S-Aug. 11. Festiva, Visby, Got- 
land. 13th-Century musical drama 
acted in the ruins of medieval St. 
Nicholas monastery. 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 19-20 or 26-27. SpRING FESTIVAL, 
Zurich. Historic pageant; guild and 
children’s processions ; clowns ; burn- 
ing of the BOdgg, effigy of winter. 

Mid-July-Aug. WILLIAM TELL FEsTI- 
VAL, Interlaken. Open-air perform- 
ances of Schiller’s drama. 

Mid-Aug.-Sept. INTERNATIONAL Music 
FESTIVAL, Lucerne. Concerts, cham- 
ber music, choral groups. 


TURKEY 


May 24-30. FESTIVAL OF PERGAMUM, 
Bergama, near Izmir. Ancient and 
modern dances; theatrical produc- 
tions in ancient amphitheater. 

VUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 9. SINJSKA ALKA, near Split. 


Richly costumed horsemen compete 
in traditional lancers’ tournament. 











Note: These dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but HOLIDAY cannot 
be responsible for changes made after 
press time. Visitors should confirm 
dates locally to avoid disappointment. 
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\ RESTAURANT ON 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Continued from Page 78 


habits and history of the flesh or the 
green thing he serves, whose hands 
describe as he talks the shape and 
growth of various herbs—he seems 
to pluck them from the tablecloth— 


and the way a certain fish eats or a 
lamb grazes. His skill comes from 
long years in the métier, operating 
since 1914 in the big hotels and res- 
taurants in Deauville, Vichy, Nice and 
Paris. It is bred, too, in the family, for 
the late Edouard, his father, built up 
Juan-les-Pins with Gould and the 
Alpes Maritimes winter sports. Edouard 
Baudoin was a general of Spahis, mak- 





ing a trio with Prince Louis of Monaco 
and a Gambetta, and a boulevard in 
Antibes is named for him. 

But it is now Vincent Baudoin who 
smiles us in, a paradoxically blue-eyed 
Provengal, with a clipped mustache 
and strong jowls that give him a faintly 
military air. 

Our immediate impression in the 
wide vestibule is flowers, flowers, 








Now that dream-of-a-lifetime trip to 


Europe can be yours. Imagine! For as little 
as $42 down*, you can be on your way... 
in Super-Constellation comfort, by 

InisH Arr Lines Thriftflite Service. Enjoy 
friendly, courteous service on the short 
overnight flight to Dublin via Shannon 


DUBLIN 
only *44 down* 


Fine theaters...elegant shops, 
historic buildings, and lovely 
surrounding countryside make 
friendly Dublin a great place 
to start a European vacation. 


Duty Free Airport. Then continue by 
speedy jet-prop Viscount to most key 
European cities. Send now for exciting 


# 





“Vacation Planner’ kit. Write Irish Air 
Lines, Dept. H-100, 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


*with 20 months to pay the balance. 


LONDON 
only *46 down* 


Sights you’ve dreamed of see- 
ing: Westminster Abbey... 
Windsor Castle ... Trafalgar 























Square... Piccadilly. A Royal 
Welcome awaits you in London. 

ECONOMY CLASS 

Round Trip Fares 
From From Down io 
New York Boston Payment A te { Ss 
Shannon $408.60 $399.60 $42.00 only $50 down* 
Dublin $425.60 $416.60 $44.00 Gay Montmartre and Place 
London $453.60 $444.60 $46.00 Pigalle... Notre Dame Cathe- 
Paris $489.60 $480.60 $50.00 dral and The Louvre .. . side- 
on $591.50 $582.50 $60.00 walk cafes on the Champs 
Elysees. Paris is another word 
- == for pleasure. 
— Dublin...Gateway to Europe 
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ROME 
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The mighty Colosseum .. . St. 
Peter's and Trevi Fountain... 
exciting nights at the Opera. 
Visit The Eternal City, where 
past meets present. Stop over 
in Zurich and Lourdes at no 
extra fare. 
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flowers. The inn is set within flow- 
ered terraces and the floral motif is 
repeated inside. On each table there 
is mounted an exquisite and giant 
bouquet—two dozen red roses em- 
bedded in asparagus fern to form a 
dew-soft pyramid, or thick sprays 
of green-budding Parisian lilac only 
faintly lilac-tinted, or huge two- 
colored tulips with petals as wide 
and shaggy as a spaniel’s ears. Here 
and there stand hydrangeas or striped 
petunias thickly banked in copper 


jardiniéres ; and one enormous table 


is devoted to a grand, seasonal gar- 
land. So one sits at La Bonne Au- 
berge among flowers, a finer con- 
solation to the eyes than the richest 
brocades or the best-polished furni- 
ture. To the eye—and to the nose? 
An exquisitely perfumed bower? 
Mais non! M. Baudoin says with the 
clinical candor of a chemist, “Scent 
interferes with the savor of the 
food. Every flower is chosen exactly 
for its lack of scent.”’ Or nearly so, 
he goes on to explain, for the flow- 
ers should be nearly scentless: com- 
pletely scentless flowers seem un- 
real, with too much of the touch of 
death for a place whose purpose is 
to add savor to life. 

Me: Good. But one detail, M. 
,:udoin—why, since this is the Car- 
nation Coast, is there scarcely a 
carnation in the room? Is it wise to 
deprive your Alpine Maritime cus- 
tomers of their Departmental flower? 

M. Baudoin: A number of my 
customers are big gamblers. 

Me: M’m? 

M. Baudoin: The carnation car- 
ries a mal chance with it. 

Thus the keynote of this place— 
within a broad framework of sim- 
plicity, such as the idea “flowers,” 
there is attention to every detail, to 
every slightest sensibility. It is the 
clue to excellence. 

We are in a large room whose 
color motif is the same warm Pro- 
vengal pink as the fagade. Darker in- 
side, but lightened everywhere by 
splashes of white linen on ample 
well-spaced tables. Through the 
windows conies a leaf-checkered, 
Mediterranean sunlight, held distant 
in each window like a golden jelly, 
so that the room itself, with its old 
waxen Provencal furniture and its 
white tables remains cool and con- 
siderative. Like the most interesting 
large rooms, it is set on slightly dif- 
ferent levels—two steps up to the 
bar, one step to the western salon. 

The room is ceilinged with dark 
beams, in some places arched. 
Against the walls are paintings, cop- 
per jelly molds, decorative platters 
from the local Biot pottery, a sil- 
ver duck press, a rack of ancient 
spoons, candelabra and old porcelain 

Continued on Page 84 












































Brownie Movie Camera, Scopesight //1.9 (Exposure-Meter Models). Single-Lens Model, $79.50. Turret Model, $99.50 


Brownie 


Movie Cameras with 


built-in exposure meter! 


Automatically shows you correct exposure setting... 
for beautiful color movies, reel after reel! 


Kodak presents the easiest-to-use 
movie cameras in Brownie history .. . 
cameras with an exposure-meter 
pointer right in the viewfinder! No 
more taking time out to compute set- 
tings—you don’t even have to take 
the camera from your eye! 
Handsome and compact, these new 
Brownie Movie Cameras have true 
telescopic viewfinders. And with their 
fast //1.9 lenses (fastest in any 8mm 


camera made by Kodak)... built-in 
Skylight and Type A filters... new, 
easier loading mechanism... new, 
smooth-shifting turret model, they 
are unmatched for value ! 

See these new Brownie Movie Cam- 
eras now. Available at most photo 


dealers on convenient terms. See how 
easy movie-making can be! (Prick 
are list, include Federal Tax, and are » 
subject to change without notice.) 


The exposure-setting dial 
is coupled to the meter. You see 
the exposure-meter pointer right 
in the viewfinder. it moves as 
you turn the dial. 


You get perfect exposure 
indoors or out, simply by cen- 
tering the pointer as you view 
each scene 


All the action perfectly exposed... and you 
need never take the camera from your eye! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Continued from Page 82 

coffeepots. But all this, along with 
the Provencal sideboards and oup- 
boards, becomes subservient to the 
many flower arrangements. And all is 
softly rinsed in the reflected summer 
light of which the Impressionists knew 
so much: the light that brings to so 
discreet a life cut crystal, silver cutlery, 
stone-white napery. 


Good news for cordial hosts everywhere — 





Now serve Canada Dry’s 20 delicious 
liqueurs in this exciting new decanter! 


Canada Dry Liqueurs, in delightful variety, invite pleasant conversa- 
tion and compliments from your guests. 

Easy to serve in so many ways! Straight with coffee, in tall drinks, 
on the rocks. Or to brighten the taste of desserts and cocktails. Canada 
Dry Liqueurs wil] make your entertaining more exciting, more memor- 


a CANADA DRY. 


able, more fun! 
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One immense table rises among the 
others like, a giant Flemish still life 
rich with mountainous arrangements 
of fresh-scrubbed vegetables, polished 
fruits, glistening fishes and thirty to 
forty separate dishes of Provengal 
hors-d’ oeuvres, a specialty. Against a 
green wall of artichoke leaves stand 
baskets of mauve-tipped asparagus 
stalks, green cucumbers, scarlet toma- 


toes and purple aubergines; suéde- 
skinned peaches, fat green figs, apples 
from the hills, codl yellow lemons from 
neighboring groves; a bed of red /an- 
goustes, on which lie like basking seals 
the pinker mullets, the corpulent gray- 
brown /oup and the brindled mostéle ; 
and then the regiment of hors d’oeuvres 
in squared dishes—but of these, and of 
the chef d’hors d’ oeuvres, more later. 





Ask for free recipe booklet, ‘‘How to be a Cordial Host,’’ now 
your dealer’s or write: Canada Dry Corporation, Dept. H, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (Creme de Menthe, 60 Proof). 
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Immediately beyond this fresh dis- 
play of food lie the kitchens, brightly 
visible through plate glass arched 
with gilded wrought iron, with the 
chefs in their tall white hats dancing 
among clouds of steam and bright 
clean turquoise tiles. Thus you can 
see everything—the food in the raw 
and the chemistry of fire, which not 
only satisfies the qualmsy hygienist 
but adds vivacity to the room. 

Meanwhile Madame Baudoin will 
be standing by the table reciting the 
pleasures in store. Thére is a menu, 
too, but it is always well to be led 
by the patron and patronne. Ma- 
dame Baudoin has something of the 
mid-18th Century in her appear- 
ance. You have seen in enameled 
miniatures the same pronounced 
lively blue eyes, the pink-and-white 
complexion, the finely formed but 
sensuous lips. But she herself, 
soignée and beautifully dressed, is 
no miniature, which fact she proudly 
points out has been celebrated by 
her old friend Colette, who wrote 
of her in Le Fanal Bleu: “‘There is 
no authority without embonpoint.” 

So at last to the eating. But no— 
first there is the question of an apé- 
ritif. It is never good to take the dry 
Martini, or any spirit, before deli- 
cate food. Never good to pour over 
the taste buds what amounts to a 
paralyzing surgical spirit. Wiser to 
have a Noilly-cassis—a chilled glass 
of vermouth or white wine. After- 
ward, one may drink as much light, 
white wine (in this case from Bau- 
doin’s own vineyard) as one likes. 

Meanwhile Madame Baudoin pro- 
poses the following: 


La Farandole d’ Hors d’ oeuvres 
Les Croustades aux Langoustes 
L’entrecéte marchand de vin 
Les Fromages 

Le Sorbet au Citron | 

Le Désir de Roy 


Rich? But we have come a long 
way for this. 

And so Madame Baudoin raises 
her arm to beckon Pasqualine, the 
chef of the hors d'oeuvres, and plate 
after plate is presented by a swirling- 
skirted posse of billow-bloused wait- 
resses. We had better call them 
“serveuses,” for they are more than 
waitresses—they have the dedicated 
look of priestesses ministering at 
some holy rite. And whata rite! These 
hors d’oeuvres vary from Greek 
pickled mushrooms to fenneled arti- 
chokes, from stuffed fresh sardines 
to saffroned cuttlefish—and all is a 
paradox, for this extraordinary rich- 
ness has its root in poverty. The 
Provencal coast has always been a 
poor, dry, hot country compared 
with the fertile interior. Thus the 
basis of their kitchen is to make 













liberal use of garlic, other herbs and 
appetizers in order to make the 
bread or rice or pasta go further. At 
the Auberge, distilled into tasty little 
bits of everything under the southern 
sun, the result turns the palate into 
a sublime kaleidoscope. So we 
devour a pellet of green omelette, 
eggs tasting vaguely of summer trees; 
and bite into a soft cylinder of celer- 
iac stuffed with tender veal and 
spiced rice; and let swim across our 
palates a sardine, a mussel, a small 
octopus and the best cut of a mack- 
erel soaked in white wine. On and 
on come the plates—eggplant, baby 
marrows, pimentos all exquisitely 
stuffed—until the dazzled tongue 
cries halt. You can make a meal of 
the hors d’oeuvres alone. But today 
we are bound for sterner stuff. And 
as the chilled white wine from 
Baudoin’s own St.-Blaise vineyard 
irradiates the last of our choices— 
a fresh artichoke heart touched 
with a special anchovy sauce—we 
sit back to wait. 

But service is such that we do not 
wait—at least, not perhaps two min- 
utes, as if the patron is watching 
and counting just the right pause 
before the lobster pie arrives. Lob- 
ster is not exact, for the meat of 
these piesis from the local langouste, 
a kind of large crayfish. 

So on our plates arrive oval pies 
the size of a big hand, and four fin- 
gers high, stuffed with /angouste and 
truffles and mushrooms in a creamed 
sauce. The pastry is golden-brown, 
and its crown decorated with a Stein- 
berg drawing in black truffle lace. 

As I ask for another glass of St.- 
Blaise, Madame Baudoin cuts me 
short: “‘Eat! Eat while it is just ex- 
actly hot! The wine will wait.” 


And our forks break the pastry. 
Madame Baudoin is neither intru- 
sive nor dominating. It is merely 
that she knows the mastery of Pas- 
cal, who forges the light, light flakes 
of his airborffe pastry in a special 
kitchen of his own. The croustade is 
amazingly good—how well the light 
crispness of the pastry mixes in the 
mouth with the creamed softness of 
the sauce, and how the sea-sharp 
savor of the /angouste is balanced by 
the cloudy, subtler ambiance of 
mushrooms and, occasionally, by 
the sweet bitterness of an all-perva- 
sive truffle... . 

Meanwhile the shaded Mediter- 
ranean sunlight makes blue shadows 
among the flowers, draws a mauve 
ellipse from a silver pepper pot 
across the fine white cloth .. . and 
M. Baudoin invites us to see the 
steak and its wine sauce actually 
cooked. We accede, but first ask the 
sommelier—about a red wine. We 
idly ask Baudoin what he feels are 





the best recent Bordeaux years pres- 
ently usable, and the answer comes 
like an over-speeded tape recorder: 
“thirty-four, "thirty-seven, ‘forty-five, 
"forty-nine, “fifty-three.” We select a 
Margaux. And move across the room, 
past that vast table of fresh vegetables 
and fruits and fish, toward the kitchen. 

This kitchen, with its cool blue-green 
tiles and air conditioning, its wood-fire 


spits and its copper pans lined with real 
silver, is the antithesis of the familiar 
sweat house. While we stand with Rob- 
ert, the head chef, and watch him select 
the entrecéte and arrange his ingredi- 
ents for the exact timing of the cooking, 
it is necessary to mention one of the 
principles upon which this fine restau- 
rant is run. A measure of simplicity is 
axiomatic at the Auberge. Baudoin in- 





sists that enormously complicated 
dishes and menus are things of the 
past. People cannot allow the same 
time for eating, nor women the same 
expansion of their figures. Everyone 
wants to live longer, so the menu, though 
rich and varied, is confined to dishes 
which can be prepared fairly quickly, 
without days-long preparation. Of 
course, you can have anything on 
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You're right if you checked every 
name on the right! You can see them 
in one exciting trip to South America 
and your Travel Agent can show you 
how to get the most for your dollar. 

South America offers you a variety 
of fun, and prices which are much 
lower than those at home, and 30% 
off on air fares that take you down 
one coast and back the other. 

On popular ‘“‘host” tours, you are 
met at every stop by someone who 
acts as your local guide. One 21-day 
tour visits 7 cities. You fly DC-7s 
and DC-6Bs with Pan Am via Rio 
to Buenos Aires . . . and home via 
Lima over the routes of Panagra, 
Pan Am and National. Only $937 
from Miami includes your 12,000- 
mile air fare, drives to and from 
airports, superior rooms with 
private bath at the best hotels, 
sightseeing with your English- 
speaking guide. 
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tours:which make your time go 
further as well as your money. For 
free folders, see your Travel Agent or 
Pan Am. Or write Mr. Don Wilson, 
Panagra, Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Room 4456, Chrysler Bldg., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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command—frosted pineapple veiled 
in sugar gauze (ananas givré et voilé 
4 l’orientale), or a suckling pig. But 
normally Robert (only thirty-seven 
years old) prefers to attack the fairly 
simple, which is in any case compli- 
cated enough. 

And now the steak. It was first 
seared briefly in butter and placed 
in a porcelain dish to be kept hot. 
Then the sauce—the marchand de 
vin—was begun; it was a blend of 
two previously prepared wine and 
butter sauces, which went into the 
sauté pan with an extra slab of but- 
ter. They were whisked briskly over 
high heat. Now the chef picked up 
a spoon and tasted it. Impatience 
crossed his face. He added more 
butter, more wine. More whisking— 
another taste. More butter. More 
whisking. Taste. And so on until, at 
last, the sauce was poured over the 
entrecéte and served, As simple, as 
complicated as that. Why an entre- 
céte? Much more taste than a fillet, 
Madame Baudoin informed me. 

To table again, and just before the 
food arrives another visit from the 
sommelier. This man serves his wines 
with silent grace. He is dressed in a 
dark blue blouse and apron, and his 
cutting and dusting and sniffing of 
the cork is the suavest thing you 
have seen in years. Not sacerdotal, 
for wine is for pleasure not worship, 
but graceful and gracious. 

And so we cross over from the 
light pink-and-white world of fish to 
the red velvet darkness of meat and 
night-shade wine. The entrecéte has 
more fiber than a fillet, but our 
patronne is right—it is juicier and 
has more flavor. The sauce—how 
does one describe it? Rich, reflecting 
the meat, adding to the meat—it 
seems to make each mouthful into a 
hall of reflecting mirrors, repeating 
itself round the palate a hundred 
times. Yet it is fresh, like the vege- 
tables—-green peas, French beans, 
little steamed potatoes, all picked 
from the garden within hours. 

To finish the red wine, cheeses are 
brought. A little city of towers and 
domes clustered together on their 
board, cheeses from everywhere: St. 
Duc, Roquefort, Gruyére, cow’s 
and goat's and mare’s milk molded 
into castles of biscuit color and 
green-flecked white. We choose. We 
eat. And before long a waitress says: 
“Le sorbet au citron.” 

And there on each new plate is a 
complete lemon standing up wear- 
ing a gay cockade of its own green 
leaves. The top of the lemon is re- 


movable, and inside is the coldest of 


lemon water ice. Infinitely more re- 
freshing than cream ice, it is an old 
aid to digestion and well known as 
a course marker in the great twelve- 
course banquets of yesterday. 
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It is now the pastry cook’s purpose to 
please us once again. And from Pascal’s 
kitchen is brought the Désir de Roy, a 
pastry pagoda whose tiers are filled al- 
ternately with sweet whipped cream and 
ice cream and over which is poured hot 
chocolate sauce. With it we elect a sweet- 
ish, still champagne, a blanc de blanc. 

Fruit now? A properly Gallic choice 
here. One of us chooses a fig called col 


de dame, and the other a pear, cuisse 
de dame, We are eating ladies’ necks 
and thighs—sweet cannibalism, indeed. 

And coffee, with pdtissier Pascal serv- 
ing an assortment of the most delight- 
ful nuts, fruits and cakelets, an elegant 
sop to the Turkish brew. And over- 
heard at the next table—the sigh of a 
man as he dips one of these, a sablé a 
la confiture, a jammy sugar-dusted 


pastry, into his coffee, “‘A trick, an in- 
vention of Madame Baudoin’s, and the 
moment when Man rises to the height 
of a god.” 

Then, for me a Chartreuse liqueur, 
a lovely monastic compilation of herbs; 
of so soft a green as to grace the table 
against the red-wine dregs like the 
leaves of a moss rose against the dark 
pink flower. 
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That’s you... toasting the newest bride in la belle France as warmly 


as if you'd known her all her life. You've never felt so welcome 


anywhere before! Automobile trips through the French countryside are 


full of unexpected pleasures like this. Even the prices are a 


delightful surprise. Whether you’re exploring a quaint old village, 


wining and dining at a tovely rustic inn, or just stopping 


to marvel at the scenery, you'll find that the hospitality of the 





French is unforgettable. Come and visit them, soon. 


Life with a French accent—that’s living! 


See your travel agent. Or, for free maps and information about 


automobile trips in France, write: Dept. WL-1, Box 221, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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come upon a wedding party in St.-Remy, PROVENCE, 


and are promptly invited to join the fun. 


William Klein’s camera records the happy event. 








M. Baudoin joins us, and it is ques- 
tion time. We want to know what must 
be done for a restaurant to be so 
good? 

The answer, we are informed, is sim- 
ple. Everything—but here everything— 
is of the best. Every smallest item is 
only superb, no more. 

You might choose any of Baudoin’s 
favored dishes: say, a céte de veau péri- 





gourdine, a big cutlet of the finest veal 
swimming in a sauce of truffled foie 
gras from Périgord; or the feuilleté au 


fSromage, which is a light pastry filled 


with Emmentaler cheese (not Gruyére— 


that would be too easy) and slivers of 


dark ham; or a langouste américaine ; 
or a young cockerel braised with local 
Provengal vegetables such as olives and 
eggplant; or even frogs’ legs served in 


the same Provencal manner. One might 
choose any of these and more—and 
one thing will always be certain: each 
ingredient will be hand-picked of the 
best. 

“Now the chef,” we ask M. Baudoin, 
“has the chef a celebrated history?” 

M. Baudoin’s face becomes iike that 
of a man struggling against a difficult 
collar stud. “Chefs!”’ he growls. **Mas- 





ter chefs I've had. Think they know 
everything. Put veal stock in every- 
thing. Cover everything with flour, 
put flour in the sauce madeére ! No— 
my chef was trained right here. And 
I couldn’t want a better.” 

I put the ultimately pertinent ques- 
tion: 

“How do you make sure of get- 
ting the best?” 

“You pay for it.” 

A cruel silence. We are in the 
world, this a man-made paradise. 

“And where the mutton grazes,”’ 
he goes on, his finger and thumb 
plucking imaginary herbs from the 
innocent tablecloth, ‘ton 
from the 
my taste, 
Pauillac.” 

“Pré-salé,” 1 knowingly mutter, 
“grazed on salt-sea meadows.” 


lavender 
Baux district. Or, best to 
the Bordeaux lamb from 
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INVEST IN 


U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 


+ NOW EVEN BETTER * 


VORRD 


And | am instantly corrected 
“Half pré-salé. Half salt-marsh graz 
ing. Much better. But take again 
that bad chet 
puts flour in it because he uses in 


ferior Madeira. 


sauce madére—the 
I cook with the best 
Madeira because only the best give 
Take 
brandy. For a langouste américaine | 


the properly unctuous texture. 


SO called 
That 
is hand-picked goes 


use only good brandy 
cooking brandy is abominable 
the. langouste 
without saying.” 

“And for which you must pay”? 

“For which one must pay. For 
everything you pay. Take 
there, we are lucky here 


fish 

Ours 1s a 
coast of good, clean sand. Take our 
favorite white fish, the mosrél he 


waves to Pasqualine, the hor 


/ 


d’ oeuvres serveuse—* bring a mostel 


and a loup. The mosteéle is of the 
whiting 
ing. He 
in the sand. 


family, but he’s no whit 


small seaweed 


He's all 
Pasqualine presents two fish 


feeds on 
vegetable 
with 
mouths open, one fiercely toothed 
the other toothless—‘‘and has no 
teeth.” 

“And you just grill him with fen 
nel or something? 

“Not an herb near him! He’s al 
ready full of herbs. You'd cancel hi 
Continued on Page 155 





Ili Capriccio, one of Rome’s most attractive restaurants. 
Three visiting Americans—Nina Burnaley, Susan Chalberg and 


Alice McCausland 


dine alfresco on an upstairs terrace. 


The maitre dhotel is preparing their dessert, crepes Suzette. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Franziskaner . . . Superb food in a 600- 
year-old building; not too expensive. 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
Viennese cuisine in a famous old 
hotel; moderate to expensive. 

Three Hussars . . . Quality cuisine and 
service; moderate to expensive. 

Saizburg 

Goldener Hirsch . . . \ntimate, restful; 
fine cuisine; moderate. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels 

The Carlton... Elegant décor; one of 
Belgium's great; expensive. 

Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs . . . One 
of Belgium’s best; expensive. 

La Couronne Luxurious décor, 
superlative food; expensive. 

L’ Epaule de Mouton (Chantraine) . . . 
Intimate, very fine; expensive. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d’Or ... Fine Danish and French 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

Krogs Fiskerestaurant . . . Sea food at 
its best; not too expensive. 

La Belle Terrasse Elegance in 
Tivoli Gardens; not too expensive. 
Syv Smaa Hjem . . . Superb food in 

luxurious rooms; expensive. 
Wivex Largest and one of the best 
in Europe; moderate to expensive. 


ENGLANO 

London 

Bentley's . . . Superb oyster bar and 
restaurant; moderate to expensive. 

Caprice One of London's best, dis- 
tinguished cuisine; very expensive. 

Coq d'Or . Another of London’s 
best, fine French cuisine; expensive. 

Cunningham's . . . Eighteenth Century 
décor, superb sea food; expensive. 

Isola Bella . One of Soho’s best, 
Italian Cuisine; not too expensive. 

L’ Ecu de France . . . Gourmet’s haven, 
Anglo-French cuisine; expensive. 
Mirabelle First-class cuisine in a 
completely charming Mayfair restau- 

rant, fashionable; expensive. 

Savoy Hotel Restaurants . . . World- 
famous dining rooms; expensive. 
Wheeler's Restaurants Excellent 

British sea food; moderate. 
White Tower... Greek specialties in a 
Soho setting; moderate. 
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Bath 


Hole in the Wall . . . Distinguished cel- 
lar restaurant with a large selection 
of unusual dishes; expensive. 


Brighton 


Mascotte . . . Edwardian décor, Conti- 
nental cuisine; expensive. 


FRANCE 

Paris 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . Smart, 
distinguished cuisine; expensive. 

Grand Vefour .. . Paris of the Empire, 
wonderful food and wines; expensive. 

Joseph .. . Elegant, small; expensive. 

Lapérouse . . . Truly great; expensive. 

Lasserre ... For upper-bracket visitors 
to France; very expensive. 

L’ Escargot Montorgueil . Distin- 
guished cuisine in a building that 
dates from Henry II; expensive. 

Maxim's . . . Elegant and chic, superb 
cuisine; very expensive. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant . 
Fashionable, fine cuisine; expensive. 

Relais Gastronomique Paris-Est . 
Great food in a railroad station 
(Gare de l'Est); not too expensive. 

Taillevent.. . Restful, attractive, superb 
cuisine, a great cellar; expensive. 

Tour d’ Argent . . . One of the world’s 
great; crowded; very expensive. 

Ammerschwihr (near Colmar) 

Aux Armes de France . Alsatian 
cuisine at its extraordinary best; 
moderate to expensive. 

Avalion 

Hotel de la Poste . . . Superior cuisine; 
expensive. 

Avignon 

Chez Lucullus Excellent classic 
cuisine with regional overtones; 
moderate to expensive. 

Bordeaux 

Le Chapon Fin . . . Superb cuisine, one 
of France’s best; expensive. 

Bougival 

Coq Hardi .. . Superb dining in a ter- 
raced garden; expensive. 

Cannes: 

Carlton Hotel Restaurant . . . Interna- 
tional celebrities and great, interna- 
tional cuisine, transients welcomed, 
not encouraged, dressy; expensive. 

Da Bouttau . . . Noted for its atmos- 
phere; moderate. 


EUVUROPE’'S 







FINE 


RESTAURANTS 


Col de ta Luére (Lyon) 

Mere Brazier . . . One of France’s su- 
perior restaurants; moderate to ex- 
pensive. 

iNthaeusern (near Coimar) 


Auberge de ill . . . Outstanding Al- 
satian food in the charming setting 
of a country restaurant; moderate 
to expensive. 

La Basse Goulaine (near Nantes) 

Mon Reve . . . Fine cuisine in an attrac- 
tive country restaurant on the Loire; 
inexpensive. 

La Brague (Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge .. . One of France’s 
and the world’s great; expensive. 

Les Baux 

Baumaniére . . . Great food, beautiful 
setting; expensive. 

Nice 

Raynaud... Elegant décor, fine cuisine; 
expensive. 

Noves (near Avignon) 


La Petite Auberge . . . Distinguished 
Provencal food in an old French 
chateau; expensive. 

Saulieu 


Hotel de la Cote-d’Or . One of 
France’s best, perhaps the best ; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Strasbourg 


Valentin Sorg . . . Excellent cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


Talloires 

Le Pére Bise . . . Great cuisine on a 
lakeside; moderate to expensive. 

Thoissey (near Macon) 

Chapon Fin . . . One of the great small- 
town restaurants of France, distin- 
guished cuisine in the Lyonnais tra- 
dition; expensive. 

Vienne 

Pyramide ... Truly great; expensive. 

Villetranche 


Chateau de Madrid. .. Luxurious, fabu- 
lous view; expensive. 

Villeneuve de Marsan 
(south of Bordeaux) 

Darroze ... A gastronomic Mecca in a 
small country town, remarkable cel- 
lar; moderate. 





GERMANY 
Berlin 


Ritz Restaurant . . . Exotic food in ex- 
otic setting; moderate to expensive. 
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Krone . Has terrace overlooking 
Rhine, distinguished wine list, fa- 
mous for fish dishes; moderate to 
expensive. 


Dusseidort 

Breidenbacher Hof ...Germany’s most 
elegant; superior food; expensive. 

Frankfurt 


Kaiserkeller . . . One of Germany’s 
famous; not too expensive. 


Schwarzwdalder-Weinhaus . . . One of 
Germany’s best; moderate to high. 

Walterspiel (Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten)... 
Attractive décor, very fine cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam 


Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . One of 
Amsterdam’s best; expensive. 

Dikker & Thijs . . . Very fine cuisine, 
distinguished setting; expensive. 

Stuyvesant Room in Hotel Victoria... 
Luxurious, elegant; expensive. 


The Hague 


Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Superb 
hotel cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

House of Lords . . . Fine cuisine; high. 

Saur .. . The best of sea food and serv- 
ice; not too expensive. 

Tampat Senang .. . Intriguing Dutch- 
East Indian food; not too expen- 
sive. 


IRELAND 
Dublin 


Restaurant Jammet . . . One of Ireland’s 
oldest and best; moderate to high. 
Russell Hotel . . . Cuisine includes Irish 

fish-and-game specialties; expensive. 
Shelbourne Hotel . . . Fine hotel cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


ITALY 
Rome 
Alfredo all’ Augusteo . . ; Great food, 
international celebrities; expensive. 
Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Luxurious, ele- 
gant, interesting crowd; expensive. 











@ For the fifth consecutive year 


HOLIDAY selects the fine restaurants of 
Europe. In our choices we have had 

the co-operation of the Grand Senechal 

in America of the Confrérie des Chevaliers 
du Tastevin, one of the oldest and most 
respected of all the world’s societies 
dedicated to the knowledge and enjoyment 
of fine foods and wines, and of Frank 
Schoonmaker, noted gourmet and expert 
on wines. You will find in this year’s list not 
only the great eating places of Europe’s 
cities but an additional number of fine 
restaurants in small towns and rural areas. 


Boar’s Head Grill, Hotel Flora . 
Superb hotel cuisine; moderate to 
expensive. 

Capriccio . . . Gay celebrity crowd in 
one of Rome’s handsomest restau- 
rants, superb cuisine; moderate to 
expensive. 

Casina Valadier . .. Great cuisine atop 
the Pincian Hill, fine view; moderate 
to expensive. 

Hostaria dell’ Orso . . . Fabulous décor 
from ground-floor tavern to Cabala 
Room; expensive. 

Palazzi . . . Glamorous cuisine and 
décor in a villa that was once the 
home of Mussolini’s mistress, on 
Monte Mario twenty minutes from 
the heart of Rome; expensive. 

Passetto ... One of Rome’s best; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Tre Scalini . .. Good food with a view 
of Bernini fountains; moderate. 


Bologna 


Pappagallo . . . One of Italy’s best, 
classic Bolognese food; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Florence 

Baldini . . . Great cuisine; expensive. 

Buca Lapi . . . Colorful Florentine cel- 
lar restaurant; moderate to expensive. 

Buca San Ruffillo . . . Fine cuisine ina 
cellar; moderate to expensive. 

Doney . . . Smart crowd, superb food; 
moderate to expensive. 

Hotel Excelsior-ltalia Restaurant .. . 
Fine hotel cuisine; expensive. 

Oliviero’s . . . Fine cuisine in a villa, 
with a view; moderate to expensive. 

Sabatini . . . Excellent food; expensive. 

Milan 

Barca d’Org. . . Distinguished regional 
cuisine, p Bide décor; expensive. 

Savini . . . Old-fashioned décor, after- 
the-opera suppers; expensive. 

Naples 

Da Angelo .. . Superb view of bay from 
terrace; moderate to expensive. 


Excelsior Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
hotel cuisine; expensive. 

Sorrento 

Excelsior Grand Hotel Vittoria... Fine 


Neapolitan cuisine; terrace view of 


the Bay of Naples; expensive. 
Turin 
Cambio . . . High-quality Italian cuisine 
in a series of gracious rooms and 
terrace facing Carignano Palace; 
moderate to expensive. 





Venice 


Danieli Royal Excelsior Hotel . . . Su-' 


perb cuisine with a Grand Canal 
view; expensive. 

Gritti Palace Hotel... Great cuisine in 
one of Venice’s most distinguished 
hotels, canal-side terrace; expensive. 

Harry’s Bar . . . International cuisine, 
gay smart crowd, a Hemingway hide- 
away; moderate to expensive. 

Taverna La Fenice . . . Fashionable, 
sea-food specialties; expensive. 


NORWAY 

Oslo 

Blom . . . Quaint and colorful décor, 
good food; not too expensive. 

La Belle Sole... Luxurious, aquarium 
décor, Norwegian sea-food special- 
ties; expensive. 

Restaurant George’s . . . Intimate, ex- 
cellent cuisine; expensive. 

Bergen 

Bellevue Restaurant . . . Good food, 
fine harbor view; not too expensive. 

Stavanger 

Alexander Restaurant . . . in the Hotel 
Atlantic, handsome décor; expensive. 


PORTUGAL 

Lisbon 

Hotel Avis Restaurant . . . Portugal's 
greatest, luxurious room in a former 
castle; very expensive. 

Oh! Lacerda (formerly Cortador) .. . 
Best grilled meats; moderate. 

Tavares . . . Elegantly international, 
Continental cuisine; expensive. 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh 

George Hotel’s Ambassador Restaurant 

Fashionable, fine Continental 
cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

L’ Aperitif . . . High-standard cuisine, 
chic décor, expert service; moderate 
to expensive. 

Gleneagies 

Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant... Luxury 
resort, superb cuisine that includes 
local game specialties; expensive. 

SPAIN 

Madrid 

Botin (the one on the Calle de Cu- 
chilleros) . . . Very Spanish, spe- 
cializes in roast suckling pig; inex- 

pensive. 


Hogar Gallego . .. Wonderful sea food, 
unpretentious; not too expensive. 
Horchers . . . Elegant, one of Spain's 

greatest; moderate to expensive. 

La Barraca . . . Valencian atmosphere 
and cuisine; not too expensive. 

Ritz Hotel . . . Garden is one of most 
pleasant dining spots in town, excel- 
lent cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Barcelona 

Circulo Ecuestre . . . Extremely fine 
cuisine, clublike; moderate. 

Los Caracoles . . . No grande cuisine 
here; good, simple Spanish food; in- 
formal atmosphere; inexpensive. 

Ritz Hotel . Fine hotel cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 

El Escorial 


Hotel Filipe 11 Restaurant . . . Superb 
cuisine, one of Spain’s most delight- 
ful hotels; expensive. 

San Sebastian 


Casa Nicolasa . . . Quiet, elegant, re- 
garded by many as the best in Spain; 
moderately expensive. 


SWEDEN 
Stockhoim 


Grand Hotei Restaurant . . . Superb 
food in a grassy winter garden; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Riche ... Luxurious, Swedish celebrity 
crowd; moderate to expensive. 

Stallmdstaregarden . Famous for 
hors d’oeuvres, fine cuisine in a beau- 
tiful 300-year-old inn north of the 
city; moderate to expensive. 

Teatergrillen . . . International cuisine; 
inexpensive. 


SWITZERLAND 

Basel 

Three Kings Hotel Restaurant 
Swiss-international cuisine in one of 
Switzerland’s oldest and most famous 
hotels; moderate to expensive. 

Geneva 

Amphitryon . .. Superb cuisine in Hotel 
des Bergues; moderate to expensive. 

Zug 


Aklin . . . One of Switzerland’s great; 
moderate to expensive. 


Zurich 
Veltliner Keller . . . Fine cuisine in ele- 
gant old mansion; expensive. 















































































Cunningham's is one of the great 

seafood houses of London, The proprietor, 
Owen Cunningham, opens an oyster 

at a table decked with lobster, giant crabs, 
oysters, shrimp, caviar, wines and cheese 


Lapérouse is famed not onl) 

in Paris but throughout 

the world. Owner M. Topolinsky sips 
a glass of wine while his 

guests finish their after-dinner coffee. 

























DYNAMIC 88 HOLIDAY SPORTSEDAN— 
sports car flair, full family size! Features 
new, improved Econ-O-Way Carburetion 
and exclusive 2-stage, fuel-saving automatic choke! 





OLDSMOBILE \-e’S@Q brings you the “Linear Look”... alive 
with advanced ideas! Everything is new! The view is Vista-Panoramic... there’s 
more passenger room and luggage space, too. Rocket Engine power is quieter and 


smoother... the ride is best described as a ‘“‘Glide’”’. To step out of the ordinary, 


step into a 759 Olds at your dealer’s today! 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


NINETY-EIGHT HOLIDAY SCENICOUPE— 

luxury, roominess, visibility as never before! 
Huge, tinted rear window—specially proc- 
essed to block sun's rays—is standard equipment! 
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Se me me eee 


In the continent’s three great weather bells 


many kinds of climate reign 


by Albert H. Farnsworth 


@ When you go to Europe, two very 
dependable attendants will be look- 
ing after your comfort. One is the 
wide, warm Gulf Stream, a soft 
azure-blue river flowing swiftly be- 
tween “banks” of roiled and churn- 
ing sea. The other is the prevailing 
air current called the Westerlies, 
which will ride with you all the way 
to the continent and far inland. 
Without these two to fend off the 
cold, you’d need to pack red flan- 
nels, foot warmers und possibly a 
hip flask, for most of Europe lies a 
good stretch north of the United 
States. The British Isles lie opposite 
Labrador, Norway faces out on 
Greenland, and even Spain, away 
down south in Europe, grows its 
oranges and lemons in the latitude 
of northern Maine. 

Europe’s blessing is that it is built 
right to receive the benefit of the 
Gulf Stream and the Westerlies, with 
many indentations and peninsulas 
to draw the warm seas toward its 
heart and with no important north- 
south mountain chain to block out 
the chill-chasing winds blowing in 
from the Atlantic. This is why, in 
general, you can expect more pleas- 


ant weather over there than here at ' 


home. 

Although a small continent, Eu- 
rope has a bigger area of decent 
climate than any of the others. The 
pattern breaks down into three broad 
areas—Northwest Europe, Central 
Europe and the Mediterranean re- 
gion. The first takes in the British 
Isles, a narrow coastal strip in Nor- 
way, the western half of the Low 
Countries, the west coast of France 
and the northwestern corner of 
Spain. The second takes in every- 
thing east of this line to the Iron 
Curtain, not counting certgin cold 





northern stretches you wouldn’t care 
to visit, and the third more or less 
defines itself—it is that lucky strip of 
southern Europe that basks under a 
bright, sunny climate all its own. 


Northwestern Europe 


Thanks to those two attendants, 
the Gulf Stream and the Westerlies, 
this area stays about 40° warmer 
than it should be, considering its lo- 
cation on the world map. The win- 
ters are mild, with rare freezes, and 
summers are cool, averaging only 15 
to 30 degrees better. Winters get 
colder as you go from west to east, 
rather than from south to north as 
in most of the United States. The 
January average at Valencia, on the 
west coast of Ireland, is 44°; at Lon- 
don it is 39°, and at Paris 37°, which 
makes Paris colder in winter than 
Norway’s northwestern coast, a good 
850 miles nearer the North Pole. 
Frost is rare on the western edges of 
England and France, but in Paris 
you can expect it on at least half the 
nights all -winter. Real snow, the 
kind that falls and stays, makes 
headlines in most of this area, ex- 
cept in the hilly regions where it 
sometimes piles up pretty deep. 

Reversing the winter pattern, sum- 
mers are cooler on the coasts than in 
the interior. The average for July 
ranges from 7U° or so on the north- 
ern coast of Portugal to 50° along 
the Norwegian coast. Heat waves 
are almost unheard of. There is 


plenty of rain all year, sometimes too: 


much. This past summer in Britain, 
for example, was the wettest in 
thirty years, prompting a meteorolo- 
gist at the Air Ministry to describe 
it as, “an awfully thundery summer 
with some really hellish deluges.” 
April and May are your best bets for 
dry weather. Even so, northwestern 
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Europe is one of the cloudiest re- 
gions in the world. The north of 
Scotland gets only 1200 hours of 
sunlight a year, and in winter the 
figure shrinks to less than an hour a 
day. The south coast of England 
does somewhat better with 1700 
hours of sunlight a year, but it’s still 
pretty much a land of dull gray skies. 


Central Europe 


Central Europe’s weather falls 
somewhere between this mild, cloudy, 
damp state of affairs and the freeze- 
in-winter, fry-in-summer climate of 
Russia. While Britain may be buck- 
ing heavy gales and rain, Germany 
may be enjoying cold, crisp air, or 
else shivering in the grip of the bitter- 
cold east winds that sometimes sweep 
out across the Iron Curtain. The 
worst cold wave of the century blew 
across Europe from Siberia just 
three years ago, doing more than two 
billion dollars in damage, ranging 
from snow-collapsed roofs at Avila, 
Spain, to coal frozen so hard it 
couldn’t be unloaded at Nuremberg, 
Germany. Here again, winter tem- 
peratures drop as you move east- 
ward. Frost and snow are much 
more common in eastern Germany 
than in the western part. It’s even 
worse in Scandinavia where the 
mountains of Norway hold back the 
mild weather of the coast and let the 
rest of the peninsula in for rugged 
winter temperatures all the way down 
to -—56°. Snow covers the ground 
around Stockholm from November 
to February and all of Finland ex- 
cept its coast spends half the year 
snowed under. But in summer, Cen- 
tral Europe works up more heat 
than the British Isles and certain 
coastal locations. Berlin tops Lon- 
don by a degree or two in July, 

Continued on Page 96 
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Add the perfect note to your 
European visit by adding Ireland 
to your itinerary ...and there 
is no extra fare when you fly via 
Shannon Free Airport. 

Then, enjoy the lyric beauty of 
the Emerald Isle on a de luxe 
“Songs of Erin Tour” direct from 
Shannon...1- 2- 4- and 6-day 
tours, costing from $11 to $62, 
all-inclusive. 

Visit the famed Shannon Gift 
Shops, for choicest Irish and Euro- 
pean merchandise — tax and duty- 
free. WHAT YOU SAVE THERE 
CAN PAY YOUR FARE, 


For complete informa- 
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Cycles of change leave patterns behind 


.in stone, marble, fresco. The miracle 


is you Can wing across Time to the 
stirring glories of India's Classic Age, 
mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Ellora. 

the majestic grandeur of the Mogul 
Era as patterned at Agra, Delhi; Jaipur 


Lat modern India be your host. 





Send for illustrated brochures on centers of 
sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dept. H 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, NLY 
MURRAY HILL 8.2245 


685 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 
EXBROOK 7-0066 


























unlane Voyagers on 


Love the outdoor life? Play your way to the Mediterranean... 
When you take the Sunlane, you actually follow the Sun’s own path to Europe. Your ship 


becomes a floating island-in-the-sun, where you play, chat, party with the most marvelous 


people, see the latest movie, dance the mambo, exercise your taste for true gourmet cooking. 


And all the time you relax, relax, relax...on this comfortable friendly “island” that 1s 


Women's clothes in Cohama® fabrics of Celanese® Arnel.® See page 154 for merchandise information and stores. 








a floating island 


taking you to Europe or bringing you home. Choose your floating island: either the beautiful 
Independence or her equally beautiful sister, the Constitution. The ships call regularly at 
Algeciras in Spain, Cannes on the French Riviera and Genoa and Naples in Italy, 


Constitution - Independence 


flagships of American americas Se t} Lines 


39 BROADWAY, Yee ee YORK 6, N. Y. 




















*This is the official Arnel symbol—evidence that this fabric of this new 


ARNEL SUNLANE VOYAGERS 


If you’re lucky enough to be taking a cruise on American Export’s 
Independence, naturally you want the best-looking clothes on the 
ship. But you also want clothes that leave you free to relax and have 
fun—that’s what you’re going for! The Sunlane Voyagers shown 

here are all in easy-care Arnel sharkskin and jersey, and they’re just 
what the cruise director ordered! They come out of your suitcase 
fresh and wrinkle-free—you can put them right on and go off to 
explore the ship without ringing for the valet. Then you can play 
deck tennis, lounge by the pool, dance, sightsee in port—knowing you 
look wonderful and knowing that your Arnel triacetate wardrobe washes 


and cleans easily, and presses quickly. And that means a lot on a cruise! 


Arnel...a 
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triacetate fiber has been pre-tested for performance claimed. 


Fabrics of Arnel by Cohama. 
Left to right above, harem- 
skirted lustrous Arnel and cotton 
dress by Miss Brooks. Turquoise, 
pink, lilac, moss green. Sizes 
8-16. About $23. Printed sepa- 
rates by Toni Owen (shown also 
in color on opposite page). Arnel 
jersey top, about $12. Matching 
printed sharkskin skirt, about 
$18. Blue or red. Sizes 5 to 15. 
Deep V-necked lustrous Arnel 
and cotton dress by Jonny Her- 
bert (shown also in color on 
opposite page). Aqua. Sizes 5 to 
15. About $30. At Lord & Taylor, 
New York; Bramson—all stores, 
Chicago; Himelhoch, Detroit; 
Harzfelds, Kansas City; Jordan 
Marsh Co., Miami. For other 
stores carrying collections of 
Arnel Sunlane Voyager fashions 
shown here, and on preceding 
two pages, see page 154. Men’s 
dinner jackets of Arnel shark- 
skin by After-Six, in white only. 
About $35. At fine stores. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York 16. Celanese® Arnel® 


contemporary fiber 
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Continued from Page 91 
averaging about 65°, and Northern Italy 
and Greece push the average up to a 


good warm 80° in the summer months. 
Rainfall is less than in Northwestern 
Europe—20 to 30 inches a year—and 
there is no outstanding dry or rainy 
season except that showers make sum- 
mer a little wetter than the rest of the 


year. The sun pokes through its shrouds 
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more often than in Northwestern Eu- 
rope, but mostly Central Europe is a 
land of gloomy skies. 

The Alps, rising to 14,000 feet and 
more, 
weather. On an average the air gets one 
degree cooler for every 300 feet you go 
up. But often the topography has even 
more influence on weather. Valleys are 
warmer than higher elevations on sum- 
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make their own brand of 


mer days and colder on winter 
nights. Valley bottoms are dampest 
and cloudiest in winter, especially 
at night. Mountain summits, on the 
other hand, are clear in winter but 
are often hidden in thick clouds 
during the heat of summer days. 
As a rule, then, to find a bright 
sunny climate in the Alps, get away 
from the valleys in winter and come 
back to them in summer. 

Air spilling down from high Al- 
pine peaks into low valleys heats up 
and turns into the so-called foehn 
winds, which can make climatic oases 
out of otherwise rugged climates. 
That is why the Upper Rhine, the 
Reuss and the Upper Aar valleys are 
generally warm and pleasant in win- 
ter. When the foehn winds really get 
going, they can melt 12 inches of ice 
or 28 inches of snow in one day, a 
feat that takes the August sun ten 
days to duplicate. 

Moisture is evenly distributed 
throughout the year in the Alps but 
the valleys get much less rain and 
snow than the ranges which bound 
them. 

The Upper Rhone Valley, with 
less than 24 inches of rain a year, is 
the driest part of Switzerland, while 
the mountain groups which contain 
the St. Gotthard and the Santis get 
up to four times as much. 





Mediterranean Europe 


The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and 
bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent 
light. 


Shelley wrote these lines about the 
part of Europe that faces the Medi- 
terranean, and whatever you may 
think of him as a weather expert, he 
did capture and express everybody’s 
delight over this climatic paradise. 
Winters here are rainy but mild; the 
coldest month of the year averages 
at least 40°, and in many sections 
over 50°. Summers are very hot and 
very dry. The skies are bright and 
sunny—almost completely cloudless 
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Next to home, there’s no place like 





And a delightfully different vacation in 


Ireland need cost no more than an ordinary one at 
home. All-expense, 12-day luxury tours of Ireland 


for under $560 (round-irip fare, by sea or air, included). 


For further details, see your Travel Agent or write: 


{ TOURIST OFFICE Room 7401, 33 East 0th St, New York 22. N.Y. 


Dept. 1038, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
Room 1088, 1015 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 
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in summer and clear a good 
part of the winter, which is the 
rainy season. Athens gets 2655 
hours of sunshine a year and 
Rome 2400. Berlin gets 1600, 
London 1500, northern Scot- 
land 1200. Summers can be, 
and usually are, blazing hot by 
the thermometer, but much of 
Mediterranean Europe is cut up 
into peninsulas and islands, 
which means that sea breezes 
usually keep the air in motion. 
If you have the sense to stay out 
of the sun, you can be tolerably 
comfortable. Inland it gets 
progressively warmer butif you 
are in or near a mountain range 
you can count on a cool breeze 
blowing down the slopes at 
night, and since the air is prac- 
tically bone-dry, you won’t 
mind the daytime heat so much. 

Rain and all, winter is the fa- 
vored season along the Medi- 
terranean. The rain is likely to 
pour down in heavy showers, 
but afterward bright sunny skies 
take over again. Rainfall varies 
considerably from place to 
place. The higher slopes along 
the east coast of the Adriatic 
Sea get the heaviest drenching 
of the whole continent—183 
inches a year—while the thirsty 
south of Spain puts up with a 
mere spatter of ten inches a 
year. Near sea level, snow is 
pretty rare all through this re- 
gion. It can happen, however, 
as it did three years ago, when 
the Promenade des Anglais at 
Nice was covered with snow for 
the first time in fifteen years. 
Better not plan on a midwinter 
ocean dip on the Riviera, de- 
spite its reputation as a winter 
resort; even as late as Easter, 
it’s mostly too chilly to sit in 
the shade. 

The Mediterranean regions 
are also noted for their dra- 
matic winds. The mistral is a 
cold north blow that sweeps 
down in violent gusts over the 
usually warm shores of the 
French and Italian Rivieras. It 
has been known to overturn 
trains, and in some areas it has 
given the trees a permanent list 
to the southeast. During a mis- 
tral the sky is often cloudless 
but the wind is very cold and 
dry and downright unpleasant. 
Somewhat similar is the bora, 
once clocked at 100 mph, which 
blows in winter at the head of 
the Adriatic Sea and along the 
whole Dalmatian coast from 
Trieste to Albania. Then there 
are the hot southern winds that 
blast northward from the des- 
erts of Africa and Arabia. They 


have many local names, but the best- 
known, sirocco, covers them all. As it 
crosses the Mediterranean, a sirocco picks 
up moisture and arrives at, say Italy or 
Greece, in a sticky, miserably depressing 
state. It can wither crops, or it can bring 


Sahara. The western Mediterranean av- 
erages one sirocco weekly. 

It may seem hard to believe at this 
point, but weather experts say the conti- 
nent has one of the best climates in the 
world. If you know what to expect from 










much to complain about; Europe's 
weather is famous for playing according 
to rule, with few freakish tantrums. Of 
course, it did get up to 100° in Paris one 
August, and once, long ago, the Dutch 
navy wascaptured bymen on horseback— 


heayy rains loaded with red dust from the 


the skies over there, you shouldn't find 


the ships were frozen tight. 





THE END 








Friendships biossom quickly at parties 
like this, one of many sparkling events aboard 
a Matson Liner. Hula lessons, camera clinics, 
dances, sports, movies vie for your time, help you 
meet the most pleasant companions on any sea. All 
informal, so—do as you please when you please. 





Luriine and Matsonia are modern, 
beautifully decorated. Completely air-conditioned, 
including your room, where you select the temper- 
ature you prefer. Service? One Matson employee 
for every. 2 passengers, to make sure the only 
thing you want is another Matson Cruise, soon. 


SAIL MATSON TO HAWAII NOW. Unlimited choice of space in January, February, March —a sailing every week. 
Choose your ship — the Lurline or Matsonia... your port — San Francisco or Los Angeles... your time — be on your way 
next week if you wish. Fares, as low as $145 one way, include everything: transportation, accommodations, food, 


service and fun. A Matson round trip doubles the fun, saves money and extends your vacation all the way back to 


SAIL Matgon ...@ $a vacation unlike any other in the world! 





Relax as you've never relaxed before, 
in spacious, all First Class Matson ships. Roam 
anywhere, loaf all day, or play. Decks are 
broad, the swimming pool inviting, and sunchairs 
free for the basking. Acres of room. Playspace 
for children. Even an Elizabeth Arden Salon, 


4‘, blissful Matson days from California 
and an unforgettable “Aloha” ceremony welcomes 
you to a land of eternal spring. Enjoy Hawaii 
more at one of four great Matson Hotels — the 
Heart of Waikiki. Complete Tour Vacation, includ- 
ing round trip, hotel, meals, tours from $312.50. 


California, $260 and up. See your Travel Agent today. 
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Treat your sea-honed appetite to the 


Pacific's most famous cuisine. Delight in a bril- 
liant variety of American, Continental and Poly- 
nesian dishes, masterfully prepared and served 
Spice daily dining with breakfast in bed, picnics 
on deck, late buffets, All in your Matson fare 


Sieek 3665 passenger Mariposa or 


Monterey sails every 3 weeks from California to 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, 
Hawaii, 42 days with ample sightseeing time in 
each port, from $1035. Every room with private 
bath. Completely air-conditioned, gyro-stabilized 
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THE BEWITCHING 
ISLAND OF CAPRI 


Continued from Page 56 


moment we are nearly off it again. 
rhere is a rush of porters, taxi drivers, 
guides and boatmen, and we are all but 
pushed back into the harbor. To save 
ourselves we seize hold of an inhabitant 


ore 


ENCHANTING 


who turns out to be a taxi driver. He 
drives us at a tearing pace up the sad- 
die between the two hills, and in a few 
minutes we are in the main piazza of 
Capri. 

It is not very big. It has a baroque 
church, a clock tower and two restau- 
rants. The chairs and tables of these 
two restaurants almost, but not quite, 
take up the whole piazza. It is here that 
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Service in South America via the airline 
that knows South America best! See 
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Miami. 32, Florida, FRanklin 7-4763; 
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Eldorado 5-5363 
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one sits and watches the world go 
by. A few more tables placed out in 
the open by either of the restaurants 
would oblige the world to make a 
detour round the backs of the houses, 
but the arrangements are, in fact, 
nicely calculated. Enough space is 
left in the middle for about twenty 
people to stroll at a time and be 
looked at by perhaps some two 
hundred sitting in the cafés. 

We join the two hundred. We ob- 
serve the strollers. There is one echo 
of pagan times, and only one. The 
Roman historian Suetonius tells us 
that it tickled the fancy of one 
Roman emperor to make all his 
courtiers dress like the islanders, 
and to make all the islanders dress 
like his courtiers. The custom still 
persists. The first thing that visitors 
do when going to Capri today is to 
change their ties and suits and hats 
for clothes such as the islanders 
wear when fishing. The islanders, 
when they get an evening off, wear 
suits and hats and ties like the visi- 
tors wore when they arrived. 

There are so many visitors now- 
adays that much of the fishermen’s 
clothes they wear has to be made in 
factories in Milan. The effect is gay, 
but it is far from wicked. 

We keep a sharp lookout for 
signs of sensual voluptuousness. We 
notice that some of the young fisher- 
men look fleetingly at foreign wom- 
en’s ankles. But then in Rome, on 
the main street of the city, men not 
only look at women—they stop, turn 
round and hold up other pedestrians 
to do so. 

We inquire how long we shall 
have to wait before we see some- 
body cross the piazza in a toga, 
or stark naked, or wearing knee 
breeches, as they do in the novels we 
have read. We are told that we shall 
have to wait until the cost of living 
comes down again. Rising prices 
have driven the last of the eccentrics 
away. No one knows where they 
have gone, but it seems certain that 
they have not discovered another 
island. 

Thoughtfully, and a little sad- 
dened, we go down a narrow road 
between balconied houses, walk for 
a few minutes and come out sud- 
denly on to a wooded hillside. It is 
quiet. We walk along a narrow path 
and look down into a purple sea 
from which rise three fantastic rocks. 
We have escaped the prosperous 
little town and are back on the 
island of our childhood. 

We ramble further. We come to 
the end of the island. A steep cliff 
falls straight down into the sea, and 
it was here, as we can see from the 
ruins that lie all about us, that 
Tiberius built his villa. All that is 
best in the Mediterranean Sea is 
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does the Royal Victoria 
give you that no other hotel 
insunny Nassau offers? The 
answer is atmosphere—very 
special, truly Bahamian, 
completely different! Nat- 
urally, this world-famed 
hotel provides other delight- 
ful features too — modern 
accommodations, excellent 
cuisine, outdoor dining and 
dancing, garden-surrounded 
private pool, beach privi- 
leges, etc. 
See your travel agent, or write 
for colour brochure 


The world-famed 
ROYAL VICTORIA 


HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
Frank A. McHugh, Managing Director 
U. S. Offices: Utell International 
New York, Chicago, Miami, 

Boston, Toronto 
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Coffee Liqueur from Jamaica 


The exquisite essence of world-famous 
Blue Mountain coffee provides a 

F distinctively refreshing flavor to 
this Jamaican liqueur that’s 
delightful in a variety 

of tempting ways... 


ENJOY IT 
as a cordial or “on the rocks” 
...in coffee or over ice cream 


...and add a gracious note 
to your dining pleasure! 


For recipe leaflet write: 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC,, Dept. H 


655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
Seer 63 PROOF Sole U.S, Agents 
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gathered in this one spot: the pellu- 
cid air, the honey-colored light, the 
mighty cupola of the sky, and the 
timeless calm. It is said that a Euro- 
pean who has never seen the Medi- 
terranean will always feel a certain 
lack in his life. If such a man were 
given one hour to remedy the lack, 
I think that it is here that he should 
come. 

There have been some people for 
whom such an hour changed their 
lives. They were far from eccentrics 
or neo-pagans, but they decided 
that, come what may, they could not 
leave the island. They bought a villa, 
they settled down and, like Tiberius, 
they could not be budged. 

What is it like to live on Capri? I 
have myself lived for many years on 
the opposite peninsula, I have many 
friends on the island and they have 
often invited me to stay with them 
and share their way of living for a 
while. I shall now describe some of 
its pleasures. 

One of the most exquisite delights 
of living anywhere by the Mediter- 
ranean, but partitularly on Capri, 
is being envied by your friends who 
do not. The winters may be colder 
than you expected, but you learn 
from your friends that they are 
under snow. Spring comes later than 
it does in New York, and it often 
rains for days in May, but there is 
no need to tell anybody. Sometimes, 
in the summer, the sirocco blows, 
turning the sea and the skies to a 
leaden gray. It is worse weather than 
a rainy August day in London, but 
fortunately it never gets into the 
newspapers. When the electric cur- 
rent fails, as it does quite frequently 
on the island, you can sit in the 
dark and console yourself with the 
thought that somewhere, perhaps, 
your friends are talking about you. 
“Where is old so-and-so nowadays?” 
says one of them, and the other 
is answering, “Didn’t you know? 
Lucky fellow, he’s taken a villa on 
Capri.” 

But, on the other hand, there will 
be some good reasons for their envy. 
Your house, although it may not be 
very large, will be harmonious to the 
eye. It will have been built by local 
masons who have had centuries in 
which to refine their style. You will 
have a terrace with a vine growing 
over it to shield you from the sun; 
and you will probably have that 
most desirable of things, a row of 
white columns between which you 
can see the sea. You will have good 
servants who will treat you as their 
employer and not as a vexatious 
drone who is temporarily paying 
their wages until they can rise to 
higher things. 

In fact, all the Caprese—the peo- 
ple born and bred on the island— 





‘ are very friendly. But you will quickly 





learn that you must not fraternize with 
them. You have your caste and they 
like you to stay in it. You are a furastero, 
one, that is, who comes from outside. 
It is an honorable position, but the 
Caprese note that you cannot speak 
their dialect correctly, which even their 
little children can do, and that your 
manners and customs are different from 


theirs and, consequently, quite wrong. 
From several hundred years of experi- 
ence the Caprese have decided that the 
foreigner is usually harmless but nearly 
always slightly mad. However, the 
great privilege of being a true-blooded 
native of a small island is that, from 
the nature of things, not everybody in 
the world can be born on it. So, gener- 
ously, they will not hold it against you. 
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For society you must rely on the 
other foreigners. These are rigidly di- 
vided into several social classes. The 
lowest of all are the people who rent a 
villa for only the summer months. They 
may be paying as much as $500 a month 
in rent; they may have titles from the 
Almanach de Gotha, but.you learn to 
call them, contemptuously, bagnanti— 
those who come to bathe. A step above 


this proletariat are the people who also 
rent a villa, but for the winter. These 
come for many reasons: to write, to 
paint, to spend a prolonged honeymoon 
with someone to whom they may or 
may not be married, or to dodge their 
creditors, These you can welcome, pro- 
vided they do not talk about their 
books, their paintings, their lovers or 
their debts. Their social function is to 


listen reverently while you pour out for 
them your stores of wisdom about liv- 
ing on Capri. Their duty is to be your 
envious friends, but in the flesh. 
Above these come the Brahmins, like 
yourself, who live on Capri all the year 
round, except for short holidays abroad. 
These are your boon companions—but 
not all of them. This is because of The 
Quarrel, whichisanother of theexquisite 
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pleasures of the island. Every res- 
ident has one. It is an entertainment 
which takes the place of the theater, 
the cinema or the country club else- 
where. First, you choose your oppo- 
nent. If you are shy of doing this, it 
does not matter. Sooner or later 
someone will choose you. Next you 
find a cause for picking the quarrel. 
Coarse reasons—such as being 
cheated at cards, or having your 
wife’s affections stolen—must be 
avoided. Artistically, the cause 
should be trivial; for instance, not 
returning a book. The object of a 
quarrel on Capri is not to show that 
you object to another resident’s con- 
duct but to demonstrate that you 
live and act as you damned well 
please. It is to prove that you are as 
capricious and arbitrary as a caliph, 
and since this is Capri, no one will 
stop you. Having launched the quar- 
rel, you need give no further thought 
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be 


to it. Your friends will do that for 
you. Soon you will find that the 
residents have formed two camps, 
one for you, the other for your op- 
ponent. Very many quarrels flourish 
at the same time, each with its two 
camps, and the resulting alliances, 
ruptures of relations, peace-making 
embassies, studied apologies, com- 
promises, protest notes and round- 
table conferences successfully con- 
ceal the fact that the trouble with 
Capri is that nobody has really any- 
thing to do except give parties. 

The true Capri party is not a noisy 
affair of cocktails and chatter. These 
are given, but usually in the summer 
season, and principally to entertain 
some holidaying bagnanti who can- 
not openly be snubbed. The ideal of 
entertaining is the dinner party, and 
on Capri you will find some of the 
best in the world. 

A successful island dinner party 
needs a stranger, much as an oyster 
needs a grain of sand on which to 
deposit its pearl. The stranger may 
come to you with a letter of intro- 
duction, or you may capture him, 
alive and kicking, in the piazza, in a 
bar or on the beach. You send out 
your invitations, carefully excluding 
those in the opposite camps to you 
in the current quarrels, and you 
order the meal. 

Continued on Page 102 
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The customs and ritual of a Capri 
dinner party were established, I con- 
sider, about 1900, since when they 
have remained virtually unchanged. 
It is, for instance, vulgar to give your 
guests too many apéritifs. One or 
two will be the limit. Some residents 
of craggy eminence will give only a 
small, quick glass of rather sweet 
vermouth. This allows time for the 
stranger to express his admiration 
for the view from your terrace, but 
not for the other residents to point 
out its shortcomings, which they are 
ready to do. Within fifteen minutes 
of your last guest’s arrival you go in 
to dinner. The rest of the evening is 
taken up with eating, drinking and 
conversation. 

Contrary to what we were taught 
when young, doing nothing all day 
sharpens the appetite. Capri res- 
idents are good trenchermen, and 
you must have large quantities of 
food and wine. As for the conversa- 
tion, it will be spectacular. Like all 
good spectacles, it has been thor- 
oughly rehearsed, often for years. 
Each resident has his set of stories, 
polished till they gleam, which they 
fit into the conversation with the 
dexterity of acrobats setting up their 
apparatus on the stage. The rule is 
that the last story should remind 





you of the one you have made up 
your mind to tell, or at least, it 
should be made to appear that this 
has happened. This sometimes re- 
quires considerable ingenuity. The 
play is fast and keen. Residents who 
have not had a long experience of 
Capri dinner parties have some- 
times, in the enthusiasm of the con- 
test, been known to say, “Henry, do 
tell your story about the goat.” But 
this is an affront, and is very good 
cause for a quarrel. 

The best of all Capri stories is 
about a Capri story itself, and I do 
not believe that it has appeared in 
print before. 

One day, very many years ago, 
a Swede, who was the most fa- 
mous doctor in Europe, came to 
Capri, fell in love with it and de- 
cided to stay. He built himself two 
villas. His name was Axel Munthe, 
and he wrote a book about his villas 
called The Story of San Michele, 
which all the world has read. When 
his book had sold some millions of 
copies, Axel Munthe threw open 
Villa San Michele to the public and 
went to live in the other one, which 
is called the Torre Materita. 

He is dead now and for a small 
fee you can be shown round both of 
them. The Torre Materita is filled 
with works of art, but the most 
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interesting object in it is not a work 
of art at all. It is a small skeleton, 
apparently that of a child, and it 
stands on the chimney piece in the 
dining room where it always stood 
when Axel Munthe was alive. 

In this room, Munthe gave some 
of the most brilliant parties that 
Capri has ever known, for he was a 
good host and a masterly raconteur. 
Among his guests at these parties 
would be, of course, the necessary 
Stranger. The necessary stranger 
would be given his quick vermouth, 
shown some of the treasures of the 
villa, and then led to the dining 
room. Munthe was always careful 
to seat him so that he had a good 
view of the tiny skeleton. Inevitably 
the stranger would ask as he sat 
down, “‘And what, Doctor Munthe, 
is that?” 

Munthe would glance behind 
him at the skeleton, then turn back 
to the table, sigh, and say, “That? 
Well, let’s not talk about the 
count.” He would then shake out 
his napkin and ring briskly for 
his servant to bring in the hors 
d’oeuvres. The astonished stranger 
would be left wondering what grim 
mystery lay locked up in Axel 
Munthe’s memory, and he would go 
on wondering forever more, because 
his host would never tell him. 


Capri residents who were invited 
to his table heard this dramatic be- 
ginning to the meal again and again 
over the years, and they had never 
ceased to take pleasure in its artistry, 
especially as they guessed that it had 
no basis in fact whatever. 

But their delight was unbounded 
when, one day, Axel Munthe an- 
swered the inquiring stranger with, 
“That? Dear me, let’s not talk about 
the marquis.”’ The marquis held the 
field for several years, and then one 
evening, came the moment that all 
the residents had been hoping for. 
The current stranger drew his chair 
up to the table, and catching sight 
of the skeleton said, “And what, 
Doctor Munthe, is that?’ And 
Munthe looked over his shoulder, 
turned back to his guest, lowered 
his voice reverently, and said, “‘l 
would rather not talk about his 
royal highness.” 

Axel Munthe was the king of 
Capri. The monarch of the island is 
that resident who is generally con- 
sidered to have the most personality, 
scholarly knowledge of Capri, and 
wit. During his lifetime, Axel 
Munthe reigned unchallenged. When 
he died there was no doubt in any- 
body’s mind as to who should take 
his place. It was Edwin Cerio. He is 

Continued on Page 105 
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a Caprese. He was born on the 
island such a venerably long 
time ago that he can remember 
posing for visiting artists (of 
the neo-pagan school) who al- 
ways painted him as Cupid. 
The Capri of the neo-pagans, 
the eccentrics, the sinners and 
the individualists, has not quite 
gone. They are nearly all dead, 
but he, most fortunately for 
us, flourishes, and they live on 
in his memory. To listen to 
him talking is, for me, the 
island’s crowning pleasure. 

You meet him in a hand- 
some book-lined room, and he 
has a regal courtesy. When he 
speaks about the island his 
eyes light up with a gentle mal- 
ice. | remember I once asked 
him who, in his opinion, was 
the most celebrated foreigner 
who had ever lived in his’ king- 
dom. Was it Axel Munthe? 

“No,” he said. “Poor Axel! 
He thought his fame would go 
on forever. But I don’t think 
it will. The better part of his 
genius went with him when he 
died. You had to hear him 
talking, sitting at his own 
table, with the little skeleton 
of His Royal Highness behind 
him to know what a great man 
he was. Nowadays people visit 
the villas he left behind and 
are disappointed. They look 
at the masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman art, which Axel 
said he dug up on the island, 
and they complain that they 
are really not so very much 
better than the things you can 
buy in the secondhand furnish- 
ing shops in Rome—which, 
indeed, is not very surprising, 
since that is where Axel found 
a good many of them. 

“I think we must admit,” he 
went on, “that our most fa- 
mous resident was Signor Drin- 
Drin. and 
we islanders gave him that 
name because his real one was 
much too difficult for us to 


He was a Russian, 


pronounce. He was a jolly 
man. He was very fond of fish- 
ing. He had a hearty laugh 
which some people here can 
still remember. He stayed here 
for a and then, after 
many adventures, he returned 
to Russia. He must have 


agreed with us about his name, 


while 


because he changed it. He no 
longer called himself Vladimir 
Ilyitch Ulyanov. He chose to 
be known to history as Lenin.” 

Signor Cerio’s villa lies high 
on the side of a hill. 
window, 


From his 
the man who knew 











the neo-pagans and Signor Drin-Drin 
can see the new town that has grown up 
since the war—the bathing establish- 
ments, the luxury hotels, the streets of 
shops and the night clubs. In the mid- 
night hours jazz music floats up to him 
through the still air. 


as we like. 


But he does not disapprove. For him, 
as for others who really know the island, 
Capri is a place built up of the fancies 
and the imagination of Europe. As our 
fancies change, so must Capri. We no 
longer dream of a place in which to do 


We want a place to do what from 
time to time we must; that is, to lie 
in the sun, to bathe in the Mediter- 
ranean and, for a while, to forget. 
is no place in Europe where you can do 


There 


this so well as on Capri. And it is quite 


safe to take the children. rHE END 
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concerts. While he was gone the artistic 
level of the Staatsoper performances 


and caused a nationwide 
crisis. This was followed by growing 
alarm among Vienna’s populace and in 
the press, and climaxed by an opera 
scandal after Béhm’s return. He was 
booed when he appeared in the pit to 
conduct a performance of Wozzeck 
and decided to quit as director (but he 


declined 
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still conducts some fine perform- 
ances at the Staatsoper). The ap- 
pointment of his successor, Herbert 
von Karajan, caused more excite- 
ment locally than a world crisis. 

It has always been that way in 
Vienna. The private lives of the 
great singers who have appeared at 
the Opera—and there have been 
scores of them—have always been 
public property. Their comings and 
goings are carefully recorded, their 
feuds and foibles, their intrigues and 
idiosyncrasies are fully discussed. 
Feuds and intrigues are legion; the 
artistic climate is often punctuated 
by well-publicized thunderstorms. 
Maria Jeritza was as famous for her 
fights with other prima donnasas for 
her Tosca and Salome. 

All Viennese consider themselves 
co-directors of their Oper; all feel 
entitled to criticize it violently. No 
other public makes such demands 
on its favorites and none is so 
loyal when they begin to slip. For- 
eigners are often astonished by ova- 
tions given to singers whose voices 
are almost gone. “Yes,” the Vien- 
nese say, “but you should have 
heard her (or him) fifteen years ago!” 


Opera has played a prominent 
part in Vienna since 1666 when Em- 
peror Leopold I celebrated his mar- 


riage to Princess Margaret Theresa 
of Spain by sponsoring a super- 
operatic festival which lasted two 
years. Marc’Antonio Cesti’s // Pomo 
d’Oro was performed by a cast 
of a thousand singers, and ran up a 
deficit of a hundred thousand gulden. 
It was paid as cheerfully by the em- 
peror as today’s deficits are by the 
Austrian taxpayers. 

Freedom or food sometimes was 
lacking in Vienna, but never opera. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was first per- 
formed here in 1805, during the black 
days of Napoleon’s occupation, and 
it was given here in 1945, during the 
blacker days of the four-power oc- 
cupation. 

The venerable hundred-and-fifty- 
year-old Theater an der Wien, where 
the State Opera company found ref- 
uge during the years of rebuilding, 
was not heated, and the war-torn 
city could offer little food and almost 
no transportation, but this didn’t 
prevent the artists from giving mag- 
nificent performances. During these 
lean postwar years the famous Vien- 
nese Mozart style was developed— 
the subtlest nuances of Mozart’s 
work were executed with impeccable 
singing, perfect phrasing and sub- 
lime finesse that has often been imi- 
tated but rarely equaled. Style, 
taste and technique are always more 
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important in Vienna than power, 
volume and extended high C’s. 

Such talk is particularly common 
in the highest balcony of the State 
Opera where seats are cheapest and 
prestige is greatest. The Fourth Gal- 
lery is the artistic home of experts 
and aficionados, the breeding ground 
of future geniuses (many great sing- 
ers and conductors spent their form- 
ative years there), and it was head- 
quarters of the claque I had the 
honor of belonging to in the 20's 
during my formative years. The 
Fourth has the finest acoustics, the 
loudest arguments and the most un- 
compromising standards. Its deni- 
zens permit neither changes nor cuts 
in the score. (Weingartner once 
tried to produce a sensibly short- 
ened Walkiire and was almost kicked 
out of Vienna.) Score reading is com- 
mon and certain seats are equipped 
with reading lamps. Strangers get 
into fights about the merits—and, 
more often, demerits—of singers, 
and often become friends—or. en- 
emies—for life. A conductor’s false 
tempo or a singer’s flat C causes 
widespread consternation. The 
Fourth publishes its own monthly 
magazine, “Der Merker,” reporting 
in detail on each performance. Its 
judgment is often immature but 
never lukewarm. 


Generations of Viennese opera 
lovers have run up the one hundred 
and fifty-five low steps to the Fourth 
Gallery. In my best days I would 
make it in slightly less than twelve 
seconds, taking three steps at a 
time, but when I got there, breath- 
less and exhausted, faster sprinters 
already had occupied the best places 
for standing. As the aficionados get 
older, heavier and richer, they move 
down to the expensive, comfortable 
parquet stalls and boxes, yet they 
often glance wistfully up at the 
Fourth and wish they were young, 
lean and impecunious again. 

Those wonderful, wonderful days 
when I would queue up in the morn- 
ing for tickets, with a couple of 
sandwiches in my pocket, subsisting 
almost entirely on youthful enthu- 
siasm! After a day’s waiting in line— 
the box office for standees opens an 
hour before the performance—I 
would race up to the Fourth and 
stand there another five hours dur- 
ing Meistersinger or Tristan and 
afterwards I would spend another 
hour at the stage door to cheer my 
favorites. | cannot remember that I 
was ever tired when I got back to my 
modest room long after midnight. 

Nowadays standees often queue 
up days and nights before a great 

Continued on Page 109 
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\ history making achievement in travel convenience 


ONE ticket good for 2 months of unlimited rail 
road travel interchangeably in 13 Luropean countries 
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ULIDAY ABRUAD 


WITH RCA VICTOR'S HOLIDAY ABROAD® ALBUMS 


As you listen, you’re there again—the charm and romance 





of these fabulous cities, vividly captured in the unforget- 
table music of these RCA VICTOR HOLIDAY ABROAD 
albums, inspired by Sabena Belgian World Airlines. 


HOLIDAY ABROAD 11 LINDON 





HOLIDAY ABROAD is PARIS 





Pierre Sommers Orch.: Pigalle; La Vie 
en Rose; Under Paris Skies, 13 others. 


HOLIDAY ABROAD in VIENNA “ 


Reg Owen Orch.: A Foggy Day in London 
Town, Someday I'll Find You, 12 others. 


HOLIDAY ABROAD ws DUBLIN 













Mullero-Lampertz Orch.: Pizzicato 
Polka, Voices of Spring, and 12 others. 


HOLIDAY ABROAD in ROME 


Reg Owen Orch.: Minstrel Boy, Come 
Back to Erin, The Wearin’ of the Green. 
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Mullero-Lampertz Orch.: Guaglione; 0 
Sole Mio; Arrivederci, Roma, 12 others. 


SABENA 
HOLIDAY ABROAD® 
HIGHLIGHTER 


This 45 EP album samples one selection 
from each of the above albums, and 
contains a coupon entitling you io a 
$1.00 saving* on the HOLIDAY ABROAD 
album of your choice. Send for yours 
today — simply enclose 50¢ in coin 
with the attached coupon! 

*Off mfg. natl. advertised price 
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Augusto Alguero Orch.: Portuguese Rev- 
erie, Lisbon Antigua, and 13 others. 
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It's always summertime in 


‘Nassau 


and the 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


When Nature made Bahamian weather, she was in top 
form. To keep the islands summery all winter she 
created the Gulf Stream, which turns the mainland’s 
frosty blasts into balmy zephyrs. To make the islands 
comfortable in summer she provided gentle trade breezes, 
cool from the sea. She did this, we suppose, so that 
you can enjoy a holiday in Nassau and the Resort Islands 
of the Bahamas whenever your vacation comes. 

Your Travel Agent will plan your Bahamas holiday. 
Or write Dept. E-4, Nassau, Bahamas, Development 
Board, 1633 du Pont Building, Miami 32, Fla. 
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easily reached ... 

SEA: From New York every Friday, 
S. S. NASSAU, Incres Nassau Line 
(Home Lines), 42 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

From Miami every Monday and 
Friday, S. S. FLORIDA, P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, Florida. 


Air: Direct, daily flights from New 
York (4 hours), Miami (50 minutes), 
Fort Lauderdale, Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, West Palm Beach. Thrice 


weekly from Toronto and Montreal. 
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performance. Prior to its open- 
ing in 1955 many spent more 
than four days camped under 
the arcades in the raw Novem- 
ber air. The management dis- 
tributed hot tea and the news- 
papers kept readers informed 
on the operatic marathon. 
No one seemed particularly 
surprised that the participants 
had enough strength left to 
enjoy the performance. 

Opera-going is a demanding 
art. To get the most out of it 
you must give it your ears and 
eyes, your heart and mind. 
Those who attend the Staats- 
oper first check up on libretto 
and score, study the cast. They 
look forward happily to hear- 
ing their favorites and are dis- 
mayed by last-minute changes 
that are unavoidable in a me- 
dium plagued bycolds, neuroses 
and nervous crises. They ar- 
rive at the opera house on 
time—since the days of Gustav 
Mahler, who became director 
in 1897, no one is permitted to 
enter during the performance. 
Many in the stalls and boxes 
dress for the occasion. They 
check their hats and topcoats; 
only foreigners who don’t 
know better carry them on 
their laps as if sitting in a 
cinema. 

On some nights an electric 
tension fills the auditorium, 
spreading from audience to 
stage in a way no one has ever 
been able to explain. Suddenly 
people look tense, talk in whfs- 
pers and sit up straight. The 
artists backstage sense it im- 
mediately, though the iron 
curtain is still down. The ex- 
citement spreads to the or- 
chestra pit; the horn players 
purse their lips, the oboists 
chew their reeds, the violinists 
start frantic finger exercises. 
What causes it? No one can 
tell. But it’s this intimate con- 
tact between stage and audi- 
ence that gives many perform- 
ances in Vienna their distinctive 
flavor. 

The house lights dim. For a 
moment only one light remains 
on in each box, giving the au- 
ditorium the appearance of a 
giant, fairy-tale switchboard. 
Then these lights go out, too, 
just as the conductor enters 
the pit. Applause. If he hap- 
pens to be famous and popular, 
shouts and cheers. 

Few 


listeners escape the 


magic spell that hovers over a 


Everyone performs a little better than 
usual—the almost imperceptible extra 
effort that makes all the difference be- 
tween a mediocre performance and a 
great one. The atmosphere is super- 
charged. Viennese audiences are nos- 
talgia-minded and prejudiced, ruthless 


tei S 
peace fT... 


THIS IS 
AMERICA'S 
MOST 
GLORIOUS ¥ 


CHAMPAGNE 


and opinionated. Many of the older 
listeners remember exactly how Mahler, 
Schalk or Strauss used to conduct a cer- 
tain work, how Lehmann, Piccaver or 
Mayr performed acertain part. Naturally, 
comparisons always favor the past even 
though recordings prove that many 


present-day singers have a finer vocal 
technique than their celebrated prede- 
cessors. 

Opera is too complex an art to be con- 
sistently successful; too many divergent 
creative people are involved in a perform- 
ance. The margin between success and 


Thrill to the most exciting Champagne on the face of the earth . . . glorious New York State Great Western Champagne. A blessed 
| blend of the world’s most exquisite grapes and the infinite patience of man, this is America’s most popular Champagne. And th 
price of this extravagance is the nicest surprise. Choose from Sparkling Burgundy; Extra Dry, Brut or Pink Champagne. For new 


Champagne Party booklet write: Dept. H1, Great Western Producers, Inc., Hammondsport, New York old in 
Hatt Sa Victor 


fine performance. The audi- 
ence sits in rapt concentration. 
100 


years 1960 














failure is infinitesimal. Staatsoper can 
be as bad as the Met or La Scala on a 
bad night; on a good one no other 
opera house can top it for warmth 


and atmosphere, for the blending of 


all components—music, singing, act- 
ing, dancing, staging, lighting—into 
a magnificent entity. The sounds and 
sights, the sets and lights, the instru- 


ments and voices merge into a perfect 


work of beauty. During a lovely mo- 
ment the listeners may stop breathing 
or close their eyes in complete bliss. 
And when the curtain falls and the 
lights gradually go on again, it takes 
a second or two to find your way 
back into reality. Then a cascade of 
applause. Cheers and solo bows. And 
everyone goes home with shining eyes. 
It was a great evening. 


The State Opera, the heart of 
Vienna, stands in the very heart of 
the city where the elegant Kaerntner- 
Strasse crosses the Ring Strasse, the 
great boulevard of the Habsburg em- 
pire. It occupies the most beautiful 
site in Vienna and is surrounded by 
fine museums and great hotels, by 
old churches and the Imperial Palace, 
by baroque buildings and tall mod- 
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HOLIDAY 


Give 
Seagram’s Gin 
in the 

Martini Master 
to all your 
friends... 
including you! 


For the man who (as the Yuletide 
ads say) has EVERYTHING, we . 
have invented a new Something. 

It is the Martini Master (with 
easy-to-remove label). And notice 
how it glows invitingly with 

94 proof Seagram’s Golden Gin. Buy 
it yourself ...or hint broadly. And 
don’t forget your friends! 

The rewards, obviously are 

double. Not only do you get the 
famous improved gin that 
revitalized the martini, but you can 
stir as you never stirred before: 
Stir in a handsome antiqued glass 
Martini Master with screw-on 
strainer top! Stir with the pride of 
re-creating the martini from 
scratch into smooth, from damp 
into dry, from prose into poetry! 
The Martini Master, to the chagrin 
of our company treasurer, is 


available to you at no extra cost. 





As a result, however, it is 


emphatically in limited supply. 


Now 94 proof at no increase in price 
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ern structures. The opera house is a 
beautiful synthesis of French and 
Florentine Renaissance with Vene- 
tian and Spanish Gothic. No one 
liked it at first, and the architects, 
Eduard van der Nill and August 
Siccard von Siccardsburg, were criti- 
cized for being too “conservative” by 
some and too “revolutionary” by 
others. Van der Nill committed sui- 
cide before the building was finished 
in 1869, and von Siccardsburg died 
three months later. Today everybody 
says that the house “breathes mu- 
sic.” “Its plans were not drawn but 
composed,” the Viennese say. 

After the bombing in 1945 only the 
front of the building remained intact 
with its French Renaissance facade 
and its magnificent lobby with 
marble staircase, large pillars and 
sumptuous candelabra, and its poetic 
frescoes showing scenes from The 
Magic Flute that had been painted 
by Schubert’s friend, Moritz von 
Schwind. Everybody agreed that a 
house so beautiful and so rich in tra- 
dition should be restored to its 
former grandeur, but fortunately sen- 
timent was not permitted to destroy 
good taste. The old auditorium had 
been a classical symphony of ivory, 
red and gilt, with baroque paintings 
on the ceiling. The new one is a 
modern symphony of gilded stucco 
leaf designs and Burgundy red; the 
ceiling is ornamented with a simple 
pattern of gilded stucco rays, and the 
old crystal chandelier has been re- 
placed by a beautiful crystal ring in 
the ceiling. 

The sight-obstructing pillars of the 
two galleries were removed. The new 
auditorium is brighter and lighter— 
incorrigible diehards hope it will 
slowly darken under the patina of 
age—but a sense of warmth and in- 
ner harmony prevails. Past and pres- 
ent were blended to perfection. The 
auditorium—smaller than most peo- 
ple expect—takes up only a twenty- 
fifth of the Opera’s entire floor space 
of almost 100,000 square feet. The 
classical Kaisersaal (“‘the Emperor’s 
Hall’’) has remained unchanged, and 
a modern tapestry hall was added, 
as well as an ultramodern smoking 
room and a marble buffet that re- 
minds some of an elegant railroad 
station. Another target of criticism 
is the iron curtain which shows a 
modernistic, gilded version of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice. 

But such objections are minor. 
More important problems were 
solved admirably. The old house was 
famous for its mellow, soft sound. 
The new house has bright, brilliant 
sound—modern sound, the experts 
say, perfect for people brought up 
on high-frequency recordings. The 
singers never have to strain, the 
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TRAVEL TIPS. 
FOR 


1959! 


What to do...and when! Where to go... and how! You'll find it all in 
TWA’s pocket-sized Travel Tips! Compiled for eight nations by TWA 
travel experts, these invaluable booklets contain up to 168 pages. Full 
of fascinating, unusual information, time and money saving tips on 
Weather; Language; Customs; Prices; Tipping; Sports; Night Clubs. 


Hundreds of hints for an easy ... and memorable trip abroad. 


50¢ each paiinaihainelseenisinltinneinaiilaaeitneniiitiitiliommarncernseren —e 


Britain] Travel Tips, Trans World Airlines, H 1-59 
Any 3 for $1.00 France P.O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 17,N.Y 
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before March 1, 1959— 
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instrumental groups can be clearly 
distinguished, the softest pianissimo 
can be heard from every seat. In- 
stead of sound-absorbing brocades 
and heavy silks the architects used 
artificial silk damask and specially 
treated materials that absorb al- 
most no sound. The orchestra pit, 
largest in the world, has space for 
110 musicians. Built-in sound ab- 
sorbers decrease the brashness of 
the brass section, sound reflectors 
amplify the sweet vibrato of the 
strings. (The Staatsoper has the best 
operatic orchestra in the world, in- 
ternationally known as the Vienna 
Philharmonic, a superb if capricious 
group of Professoren with a genius 
for producing luscious sound. The 
Viennese, who talk about sound the 
way Burgundians talk about wines, 
say that the orchestra’s sound is 
“full and round.”’) On the sixth floor 
is an organ with thirty-two registers 
and 2500 pipes that can be played 


from a keyboard in the orchestra pit 
or from another beside the organ. 
Above the former Emperor’s Box— 
now rebuilt with four rows of seats— 
are control rooms for the producer, 
director of lighting, radio and tele- 
vision engineers. The large basement 
contains rehearsal rooms for or- 
chestra, ballet and soloists. 

To lessen the fire hazards carpen- 
ters, painters and set builders were 
moved to buildings in another part 
of the city, and all dressmakers, 
milliners and bootmakers to a 
nearby house that is linked to the 
Opera by an underground passage. 
There are thermostatic fire control, 
the latest fire-fighting equipment, 
four different iron curtains, deep- 
water wells, and elevators, stairways 
and fire escapes. Fresh air is pumped 
into the air-conditioning system from 
the nearby Imperial Gardens. 

The stage is one of the world’s 
largest, more than 80 feet wide, 164 
feet deep and 148 feet high. When 














JANUARY WEATHER 
Going places this month? As a guide for 
travelers, the alphabetical listing below 
indicates January's average temperature 
extremes and humidity figures for se- 
lected cities around the world. 

HIGH LOW HUMIDITY 
Athens 53 42 73 
Bombay 83 68 60 
Brussels 39 30 89 
Buenos Aires 85 63 88 
Cape Town, S. Afr. 80 60 69 
Casablanca 62 44 83 
Chicago 32 21 78 
Copenhagen 35 29 85 
Denver 47 19 46 
Dublin 46 35 88 
Fort Worth 55 35 71 
Frankfurt 35 26 82 
Geneva, Switzerland 30 28 79 
Honolulu 79 64 71 
Istanbul 46 38 82 
Juneau, Alaska 32 24 86 
Karachi, Pakistan 76 58 54 
London 43 35 85 
Los Angeles 70 49 59 
Madrid 48 33 75 
Manila 80 70 76 
Miami 69 54 76 
Moscow 14 5 82 
Mt. Washington, N.H. 20 6 88 
Nassau, Bahamas 76 67 72 
New Orleans 56 41 69 
New York 38 27 66 
Paris 42 32 88 
Rangoon 89 65 57 
Rome 52 38 78 
Seattle 50 42 77 
Singapore 86 73 82 
Stockholm 31 22 88 
Teheran 45 27 65 
Tokyo 47 30 58 
Tucson 65 38 33 
Vienna 36 28 74 
Warsaw 30 21 93 
Washington, D.C. 41 28 63 
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Each Ciro Mist is an exact fragrance 
duplicate of one of the great Ciro perfumes, 
beloved by fashionable women the 

Danger, Surrender, Reflexions, 
New Horizons, Ric: 
What luxury to spray fragrance on so 

. yet every Ciro Mist b ttle has a 
special waste-not touch ¢ 


Say Merry Christmas with Ciro Spray Mist! 
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Long lasting, so much more fun to wear. 
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this vast expanse is used—in Otello 
and Aida, for instance—the effect is 
breath-taking. The main stage has six 
platforms that can be raised and 
lowered, and there is also a back 
stage and a side stage that can be 
rolled away. Three different sets can 
be put together below and behind 
the stage while a performance is in 
progress. For special effects there is 
a thirty-six-ton folding revolving 
stage; when not needed, it is lifted 
through a slit in the backstage rig- 
ging loft. The sound of rain and 
thunder are transmitted by an ampli- 
fying system with invisible loud- 
speakers. Below the stage is a reso- 
nance room for eerie sound effects 
like the ghost crew’s song in The Fly- 
ing Dutchman. There’s almost noth- 
ing the stage magicians cannot do. 


The Staatsoper’s season lasts from 
September first to June thirtieth (and 
in addition the orchestra, chorus and 
many soloists spend August at the 
Salzburg Festival). In Vienna per- 
formances take place every night ex- 
cept Christmas Eve and Good Fri- 
day, and on many Sunday after- 
noons. Ticket prices start at forty 
cents and ordinarily go up to four 
dollars ; on certain nights—premieéres, 
gala evenings or when the entire cast 
comes from Milan’s La Scala, as in 





Falstaff and Otello—the top is eight 
dollars. Regular subscribers, youth 
organizations and trade unions pay 
less. No new subscribers are being 
accepted, for the Staatsoper could 
sell twice as many seats as are avail- 
able; it has become Austria’s great- 
est tourist attraction. 

Although it is a state enterprise, 
bureaucracy which used to drive di- 
rectors and artists to despair no 
longer meddles in artistic matters. 
Since the days of Mahler, the Direk- 
tor has been a famous conductor 
who makes ail artistic decisions, 
while the State Theater Administra- 
tion, now under Dr. Karl Haertl, 
handles administrative duties and 
finances. 

Today Herbert von Karajan is 
the undisputed chef of the Staats- 
oper. He is also director-for-life of 
the Berlin Philharmonic, musical 
director of Vienna’s Society of 
Friends of Music, artistic director of 
the Salzburg Festival and an impor- 
tant conductor at Milan’s La Scala. 
At fifty he wields more power in the 
musical world than any other man 
alive. When he is away running his 
far-flung musical empire, Dr. Egon 
Seefehinerand Ernst August Schneider 
head the Staatsoper’s staff. Guest 
conductors appear frequently; Ru- 
dolf Moralt is the senior house con- 
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ductor, Willi Boskowsky the or- 
chestra’s first concertmaster. 

The management has almost no 
money worries but plenty of others: 
a growing scarcity of first-rate sing- 
ers, the difficulty of getting them to 
Vienna on the dates they are wanted, 
rehearsal-time problems (the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has its own con- 
cert, touring and recording sched- 


Italian works usually are per- 
formed in Italian, Carmen in French, 
all other operas in German. The 
Magic Flute is the most popular work 
in the entire repertory, followed by 
Aida. Verdi leads the list of com- 
posers with seven works; Mozart, 
Wagner and Richard Strauss are 
represented by five each. Modern 
works are rarely performed. The 





















attendant for fifty-three years in the 
Fourth Gallery powder room. She had 
never been inside the auditorium but 
she always knew what was going on. 
She disliked Wagner, whose long operas 
made her miss the last streetcar home, 
and was fond of Richard Strauss, whom 
she had known personally and who 
had the good sense to write fine, short 
operas, Salome, Elektra, Ariadne, 


Daphne. “Tonight we have a lovely 
Rosenkavalier,” she would say. “The 
voices sound nice from inside. So 
many ladies cried during the mono- 
logue of the Marschallin and came to 
powder their faces.” Frau Mathilde 
died last year at the age of eighty-one 
and is missed by everybody in the 
house. It could happen only at the 


Vienna Opera. THE END 
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overnight by “Super-7” Clippers! 


You'll love Spain . . . and you can well afford to stay long enough to explore the 
beautiful Costa Brava, the sweet green countryside, age-old villages, 


~ modern cities, magnificent art galleries, famous cathedrals and shrines. 


EL ESCORIAL 


PAN AMERC(ICAN 


You'll enjoy stopping at an historic old Castle—a modern and comfortable 
Parador today, where a room with bath costs as little as $5° a day American Plan, 
You'll be delighted with how much your money will buy . . . how far it will go! 


And the savings start right here at home—when you buy your Clipper* ticket. 


For you can specify new economy-class Clipper Thrift service on your “Super-7” flight 
to Spain. From New York, the Clipper Thrift fare is only $522” round trip, or 


$53 down. You save a full $113” over tourist class fares. (Bigger savings yet on 
Family Fares now through March 31.) 
Whether you travel first class, tourist or economy, let a six-mile-a-minute 


Douglas-built, radar-equipped “Super-7” Clipper be your introduction to glorious 
Spain. See your Travel Agent o1 


*PAA Trode Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 


SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Toronto 


or any of Pan American’s 53 offices in the U. S. and Canada 
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FRANCE. 41 the Fontainebleau School near Paris summering 
Americans may study music or fine arts in the royal palace 

built by Francis 1 in the 16th Century and decorated by 

Benvenuto Cellini. Jean Casadesus, son of the famous pianist 

and a professor of piano at Fontainebleau, stands in the cobbled court. 
His father and Nadia Boulanger, teacher of famous musicians 




















and composers, are directors of the music school. 





HOLIDAY 


HANDBOOK 


You can go to school abroad al bargain rales, no matter 


what your age or education. Here is a run-down of off-beal opportunities, 


plus a catalogue of Europe’s most interesting summer courses. 


@ One of the pleasures of attending the 
University of Aix-Marseille’s summer 
school, held at Nice and Cannes, is that 
the campus extends along the Cote 
d’Azur from Monte Carlo to St. Tropez 
(Ah, Brigitte; ah, Francoise!). The stu- 
dents are frequently possessed by the 
enchanting belief that the school uni- 
form is a bikini. Self-improvement be- 
side an azure sea, under a brilliant sun, 
becomes more and more of a good idea 
when the students also consider the 
concerts and opera, the theater, bac- 
carat and golf; when they sight the pas- 
tels of Antibes; sniff the downwind 
scent of Grasse, a city caught among 
ten thousand roses; behold the admon- 
ishing columns of ancient Rome; and 
catch an echo of the anguished Van 


Gogh who challenged himself to trans- 
mute some of this beauty. 

For years afterward students who 
have sipped at knowledge here, from 
contemporary literature to old French, 
have returned home to live with the 


memory of that provengale food. It is 
whacked with garlic and garnished with 
cooked, chinese-red tomatoes and zibe 
line mushrooms. The salad nicoise studs 
green stuff with black olives tranche 
The wine of Provence is impatient to be 
drunk and will not co-operate with age 
Bouillabaisse was born here, and on 
this same short coast is one of the Guide 
Michelin's three-star restaurants, La 
Bonne Auberge, at La Brague above 
Antibes, one of only eleven lieutenant 
generals in the brave army of the restau- 
rants of France. 

My daughter Debo, seeking a similar 
haven in Spain, spent a year studying 
at the University of Barcelona, amid an 
ancient and graceful set of buildings 
almost at the center of the sparkling 
city. Before she made the decision to 
matriculate she attended the summer 
school of the university, which ts held 
at Palma de Mallorca. She did het 
homework with a South African room 


mate at sidewalk cafés and learned 
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about South Africa as she studied Span- 
ish. Flarsenco dancing lessons and bull- 
fights awakened her to local culture. 
For the first-time she was able to have 
her clothes made to order, copied ex- 
actly from the pages of the French 
Vogue, at prices far below racked cou- 
ture at home. 

Debo is nineteen. But my wife, whose 
age is over twenty-one, and I, whose age 
is nobody's business except the regis- 
trar’s, have been drawn along behind 
our daughter like water skiers behind a 
power boat. We look forward to spend- 
ing an unfeeble, late youth at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca constructing Ibe- 
rian syntax and obeying guitars. After 
that, on and on to other exhilarating 
mental spas, where, if you don’t pass a 
single course even after years of study, 
it is too late for the principal to report 
you to your mother. 


There is also a bargain aspect to be- 
ing a student. Each student receives a 
student card. and in many countries 
this card brings a fifty-per-cent reduc- 
tion in rail fares within the country of 
issue plus free admissions to museums 
and gambling casinos. In Spain a stu- 
dent card entitles the holder to free 
medical attention and service, half 
prices in certain theaters and substan- 
tial reductions on various books. In 
Holland the card reduces checks in 
many restaurants, In Norway it brings 
accident and health insurance benefits. 
In France it means special subway and 
bus fares and discounts on admissions 
to concerts and theaters. A card may 
reduce air fares for travel between many 
countries. And it is not only a great 
economizer. It is also a very flattering 
thing to have in writing at my age. 


There are three main categories of 
educational opportunities for Amer- 
icans abroad: 

1. Short-term summer study for pleas- 
ure and self-development, available to 
Americans of any age over sixteen, 
often without regard to previous edu- 
cational qualifications. 

2. Language study leading to a cer- 
tificate. 

3. A college year abroad, either as 
offered by an American college as part 
of a regular program, or as worked out 
by a student to give him credits at his 
own American college. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS: Short-term sum- 
mer study for pleasure and self-develop- 
ment offers Americans the widest op- 
portunities, The voyager-student may 
choose archaeology or French cooking, 
furniture making or zoology, and a 
majority of the courses will be taught 
in English. France and England offer 
the greatest variety of extension-course 
study. Austria may offer the best all- 

Continued on Page 120 





EVROPE'S 
MOST INTERESTING 
SUMMER COURSES 


Below are forty courses, which HOLiway consid- 
ers among the most rewarding and pleasurable in 
Europe. All are open to Americans of varying ages 
and educational backgrounds, and almost all are 
taught in English. Tuition and registration fees, based 
on 1958 figures, are given, as well as approximate 
costs of room and board, wherever possible. If you 
wish to apply, bear in mind that registration may 
close as early as March or not later than May. AIl- 
ways inquire as to entrance requirements. Some 
schools offer scholarships. Transatlantic passage on 
ships carrying students is reserved yearly by the Council 
on Student Travel, 179 Broadway, N.Y.C.7. Arrange- 
ments may be made with the Council for passage. 


1. SALZBURG, KLESSHEIM: International Summer Course 
(July-Aug.). History of Austrian art and European 
music, In English. Required attendance at one German- 
language course. Age limits: eighteen to forty years. $180 
for tuition, room and board, tickets to Salzburg Festival 
(one opera, one concert, one play), and three one-day 
tours. For details, apply: Austrian Information Service, 
31 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. 21. Transportation may be arranged 
at Austrian Tourist Offices, 11 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 
2. OBERGURGL: University of Innsbruck .(July-Sept.). Biol- 
ogy of the high Alps; geography and geology of the Alps; 
folklore, folk music and folk dancing; mountaineering, 
summer skiing; scientific photography. Although lectures 
are in German, other languages may be accommodated. 
Prerequisites: mountaineering equipment, good health. 
$3.87 tuition for each course, plus $1.62 to $2.30 a day 
for room and board. Apply: Geshaftsstelle des Bundes- 
sportheimes Innsbruck, Neue Universitat, Austria. 

For information on other Austrian summer courses, write to 
the Austrian Information Service, 31 E.69 St., N.Y.C. 21. 


Beigium 

3. BRUSSELS: Free University of Brussels (July-Aug.). 
French language and contemporary French literature. 
In French. Apply: Secretariat, Free University of Brus- 
sels, 50 Avenue F. D. Roosevelt, Brussels, Belgium. 


British isies 


4. STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: University of Birmingham 
(July-Aug.). Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama 
and seminar on Elizabethan music. Playgoing is im- 
portant part of school. Open to all students of college- 
junior standing or higher. $224 for tuition, room and 
board. Excursions and theater tickets extra. Apply: 
Allen Parker, M.A., Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
the University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3, England. 
5. LONDON AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: Course for Ac- 
tors and Producers (June-July). $117.60 for tuition, room 
and board. Apply: British Information Service, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza; N.Y.C. 20. 

6. DURHAM: Durham University (Scheduled for August). 
Archaeology; training excavation on Roman Britain at 
the Corbridge excavation site of old Corstopitum. $16.80 
a week for tuition, room and board in camp, or $22.40- 
$28 in lodgings. Apply: Durham University, Board of Ex- 
tramural Studies, 32 Old Elvet St., Durham, England. 

7. DORKING, SURREY: Beatrice Webb House (July—Aug.). 
Courses in Socialist principles and policy, international 
and colonial policy, local government, party and elec- 
toral organization, training of discussion leaders, spon- 
sored by Labour Party. $19.60 a week for tuition, room 
and board. Apply: Labour Party, Transport House, 
Smith Sq., London, S.W. 1, England. 

8. DALKEITH, SCOTLAND: Newbattle Abbey College (July). 
The Scotland of Burns and Walter Scott offered during 
first week, the Story of Scotland during second. $70 a 
week for tuition, room and board, or $126 for both 
weeks, all-inclusive. Apply: Newbattle Abbey College, 
Dalkeith, Midlothian, Scotland. 

For information on other British university summer 
schools, write to the Honorary Secretary, Universities 
Council for Adult Education, Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, The University, Bristol 8, England. For particulars 
on nonuniversity summer courses, write to The British 
Information Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


9. COPENHAGAN: Holiday Courses for Students and Visi- 
tors From Abroad (July-Aug.). Danish language, life and 


literature; sight-seeing and visits to various institutions. 
In English and Danish. $6 a week for tuition, approxi- 
mately $14 a week for room and board. Apply: Danish 
Students’ Information Bureau, Studiestrade 6, Copen- 
hagen K., Denmark; or Danish Information Office, 
588 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 

10. ELSINORE: /nternational Pvople’s College (Aug., two 
2-week sessions). “Denmark, an Introduction.” In Eng- 
lish in Hamlet’s town. $60 for tuition, room and board; 
$5 for books; $5 for excursions. Apply: The Principal, 
International People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark. 

11. FREDENSBORG : College of Physical Education (August, 
first two weeks open to men; second two open to 
women). Physical education. In English. $56 for tuition, 
room and board. Apply: The Principal, Fredensborg 
College of Physical Education, Fredensborg, Denmark. 


12. DUBLIN: University College (July). “Ireland: the Past 
and the Present.” Irish literature, politics, economics 
and countryside. $15 for tuition; approximately $20 a 
week for room and board. Excursions extra. Apply: 
Brian Farrell, Secretary Summer School, University 
College, Dublin, Eire. For information about lodging, 
apply Ireland House, 33 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


13. TURKU: University of Turku (June-July). Education, 
psychology and foreign languages. In English. $55 for 
tuition, room and board. Apply: Turun Kesayliopisto, 
Turku, Finland. 


14. paris: Ecole de Cuisine de Cordon Bleu (July—Aug.- 
Sept.). Grow fat on higher education: specia! course 
in the art of French cooking; also private lessons. In 
French. Students must present medical certificate. About 
$200 for one-month session, including daily luncheon and 
some supplies. Room and board can be arranged ($2-$3 
an average) through Office du Tourisme Universitaire et 
Scolaire, 972 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 21. Apply: Le Cordon 
Bleu, 129 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 8°, France. 
15. FONTAINEBLEAU: Music and Fine Arts Schools (July- 
Sept.). Courses for advanced students in study of com- 
position, harmony, counterpoint, fugue; organ, violin, 
piano, viola, violoncello, flute, cornet, harp, saxophone, 
instrumental ensemble; solfeggio, ear training, sight 
reading, voice, choral conducting, vocal ensemble; 
phonetics, French language. In English or with running 
translations. Under direction of Nadia Boulanger and 
Robert Casadesus. Also, courses for advanced students 
in architecture and city planning, painting, sculpture, 
interior decoration and design, commercial art, graphic 
arts, study of forms, and French language. Art tours. 
In English or with running translations. Under direction 
of André Remondet and Pierre Devinoy. Both schools: 
$535 for tuition, room and board. Apply: The Fon- 
tainebleau Association, Inc., 122 E. 58th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
16. LA ROCHELLE: Institut d’Etudes Francaises (July- 
Aug.). Elementary through advanced courses in French 
language. Advance course includes study of oral and 
written style, lectures on literature and general culture. 


ENGLAND. A would-be Shakespearean, 
with sword dangling from his blue jeans, gets direction 
at Stratford-upon-Avon’s School of Dramatic Arts. 














In French. $4.30 a day for tuition, room and board. 
Minimum enrollment: two weeks. Social events are 
organized by the school in conjunction with local or- 
ganizations to enable students to meet people. Apply: 
M. le Directeur de I’ Institut d’Etudes Frangaises, 14, rue 
du Palais, La Rochelle (Charente, Maritime), France. 
17. PARIS: Muséum National d’ Histoire Naturelle (natural 
history). (Dates variable.) Zoology of birds, mammals, 
reptiles and fish; insect study ; mineralogy ; wildlife study; 
applied organic chemistry; colonial agriculture, and 
so forth. In French. Open to everyone, free. Room and 
board ($2-$3, an average) can be arranged through Office 
du Tourisme Universitaire et Scolaire, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 21. Apply: M. le Directeur de Muséum National 
d’Histoire Naturelle, 57 rue Cuvier, Paris 5°, France. 





GERMANY. Cologne's Sports Academy, 
which has university standing, is open to American 
athletes and gymnasts from April through July. 


For information on other French summer schools, write: 
Miss R. Menu, Office du Tourisme Universitaire, 972 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 21. 


Germany 

18. DARMSTADT: Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut (July). 
Modern music, instrumental music and composition. 
In English and other languages. An international com- 
petition is organized and prize awarded. Approxi- 
mately $2@ for tuition; $25 for room and board; $5 
registration fee. Apply: Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut, 
Roquetteweg 31, Darmstadt, Germany. 

19. FRANKFURT: University of Frankfurt (Aug.). German 
language, literature, philosophy and music. In German. 
Approximately $20 for tuition; $25 for room and 
board; $5 registration fee. Apply: Akademische Aus- 
landsstelle, Mertonstrasse 17, Frankfurt, Germany. 
The German railways grant reductions on rail fares to 
students in German summer schools. For information on 
other German summer schools, write to the German 
Tourist Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 


Greece 

20. ATHENS: American School of Classical Studies (July- 
Aug.). Literature and history of ancient Greece. About 
half the time is occupied in study of monuments of 
Attica and the remaining three weeks in trips through 
Central Greece, Peloponnesus, and islands. Students 
must be college graduates and know ancient Greek, 
Latin, French and German. For details, apply: Colin N. 
Edmonson, Secretary, American School of Classical 
Studies, 54 Souidias St., Athens, Greece. 

Holland 

21. THE HAGUE: Netherlands Universities Foundation 
(July). Discussions of aspects of European culture. Visits 
to places of interest in Netherlands. In English. For 
details, apply: Netherlands Universities Foundation, 
27 Molenstraat, The Hague, Netherlands 

22. THE HAGUE: Academy of International Law (July). 
Advanced studies in international law and related fields. 
Eminent jurists teach in English and French. Of interest 
to lawyers, law students and government theorists. 
Around 500 attend each year from all countries. Classes 
in The Peace Palace. For details, apply: Secretariat, 
Room 50, Peace Palace, The Hague, Netherlands. 
italy 


23. vENICE: [Instituto di Economia e Commercio (Aug.- 
Sept.). Italian language and civilization. In English and 


Italian. Approximately $24 for tuition; lodging and 
board at student house for about $2.50 a day. Apply: 
Secretary, Course for Foreigners, I’Instituto di Eco- 
nomia e Commercio, Ca’ Foscari, Venice, Italy. 

24. CUMAE: The Vergilian Society (July-Aug., three 
two-week sessions.). Lectures on archaeology, visits to 
archaeological sites. In English. $65 for tuition, per 
session; $5 a day for room and board. Apply: Profes- 
sor Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
25. PERUGIA: Italian University for Foreigners (Apr.— 
June, July-Sept., Oct.-Dec.). Italian language, literature, 
civil history, history of art and history of music. School 
located high in the hills of Umbria. $10 a month for 
tuition; room and board with a family up to $2.50 a 
day. Apply: Universita Italiana per Stranieri, Palazzo 
Gallenga, Piazza Fortebraccio 4, Perugia, Italy. 

26. SIENA: Accademia Musicale Chigiana (July-Sept.). 
Instrumental music, voice and related subjects. In Eng- 
lish and other languages. Approximately $20 for tuition; 
room and board with Italian family similar to Perugia. 
Apply: Segreteria dell’ Accademia Musicale Chigiana, 
21 Via de Citta, Siena, Italy. ; 

27. ROME: American Academy in Rome (July—Aug.). 
Roman civilization from earliest times to Constantine. In 
English. $100 for tuition. Pension available. Apply before 
March: Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 
For information on other Italian summer schools write to 
Italian Cultural Institute, 686 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 


28. OSLO: University of Oslo Summer School (June~Aug.). 
Lectures on Norway’s physical, historical, political, so- 
cial and cultural backgrounds; Norwegian language; 
field trips, excursions, concerts. In English. For students 
of college-sophomore standing or above. Scholarships 
available. $265 for tuition, room and board, health in- 
surance, registration andexcursion fees, plus $75 for books 
and incidentals. Apply Oslo Summer Session Admissions 
Office, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., or Norwegian 
Information Service, 290 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 

29. osLo: University of Oslo (June—Aug.). Special course 
on Norwegian industry for young American business- 
men and for advanced students of foreign trade. General 





SPAIN. At Paco Reyes’ Madrid dancing school 
two students of the flamenco turn on the fire. 


background and development of economic life; factors 
and problems within Norwegian industry and export 
trade; detailed study of important industries. Three 
weeks devoted to field tours to representative plants 
and factories in Southern and Northwestern Norway. In 
English. $365 for tuition, room and board, excursions, 
travel with meals and hotels, health insurance, plus ap- 
proximately $75 for books and incidentals. Apply: 
Oslo Summer Session Admissions Office, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., or Norwegian Information 
Service, 290 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 

Poland 


30. International Seminar of the American Friends Service 
Committee (July-Aug.). For approximately thirty-five 
people between ages of twenty-one and thirty-five from 
all countries. National and international problems as 
affected by psychological, economic, political and ethical 
causes. Three weeks. Group meets in one location, to be 
named, Tuition, room and board to be kept at a 
minimum. Apply: Theodore Paullin, Quaker Interna- 
tional Center, 110 Avenue Mozart, Paris 16°, France. 


Portugal 


31. comBrRA: ‘University of Coimbra (July—Aug.). Por- 
tuguese language, literature, history, art, archaeology, 

























PARIS. Lessons are to taste at the Cordon Bleu 
Cooking School, where Americans may 
enroll for a semester, or simply to learn one sauce. 


ethnography and geography. Special courses for those 
speaking only English. $14 for tuition; $12.50 for di- 
ploma (for advanced course); $1.50 a day for room and 
board. Apply: Secretario dos Cursos de Ferias, Facul- 
dade de Letras, Universidade de Coimbra, Portugal 


Spain 

32. SANTIAGO: University of Santiago de Compostela 
(July). Spanish language, literature, art, music, medieval 
culture explained against the background of center of 
medieval pilgrimages. In Spanish. $14 for tuition, $6.50 
for excursions, $55 for full pension at university resi- 
dence. Apply: Secretario del Curso de Verano, Univer- 
sidad de Santiago de Compostela, Spain. 

33. MADRID: Escuela de Paco Reyes (All year, at inter- 
vals). Maestro Reyes has trained most of the great 
Spanish dancers of the past quarter century. Entrance 
at his option for study of all Spanish formal and folk 
dances. In Spanish. $10 a week for five daily lessons, 
each one-half hour long. Apply: El Director, Escuela de 
Paco Reyes, Naciones, 11, Madrid, Spain. For informa 
tion about lodging, apply Spanish Tourist Office, 485 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22 

34. PALMA DE MALLORCA: University of Barcelona (July 
Aug.). Spanish language and culture. In Spanish. $15 
for tuition ; approximately $2 a day for private pension (no 
student house available). Apply: Director de los Cursos 
Verano, Universidad de Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain 
35. CANARY ISLANDS: Universidad de La Laguna (Feb 
March). Spanish language, history and art. In Spanish 
$2.50 to $14 for tuition; 75 cents to $4 a day for room 
and board. Apply: Secretaria de los Cursos para Extran- 
jeros, Universidad da La Laguna, Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Islas Canarias. 

Sweden 

36. MULLSJO: Anglo-American Center (June-Aug.). Mu 
sic appreciation, English and American language and 
literature, social and psychoanalytic analyses of Chinese 
culture. In English. Apply: Hékensas Gdsthem, Mullsjé, 
Sweden. 

37. STOCKHOLM: Malmsten's School (Approximately four 
weeks, June-July). Design and construction of furni- 
ture; interior decoration for prospective teachers and 
those already employed in field. Other courses in wood- 
work, textile handicraft, form and design, drawing 
ceramics. In English. $75 for tuition, furniture course; 
$25 for others. $2.50 a day for room and board. Apply 
Malmsten’s School, Strandvagen 5 B, Stockholm 

38. UPPSALA: University of Uppsala (Aug.). Modern 
Sweden: a general introduction to Swedish community 
and cultural life, politics, social aspects, including a 
sevea-day trip through provinces to Géteborg. In Eng 
lish. $92 for tuition, room and board. Apply: Swedish 
National Travel Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 20 


Switzeriand 

39. CHURWALDEN: Albert Schweitzer College (a series 
of two-week courses in July and Aug.). Philosophy, 
ethics, religion and sociology. In English and German 
$3.25 a day for tuition, room and board, Apply 
seur H. Casparis, College Albert Schweitzer 
walden, Gr. Switzerland 

40. zurICH: Swiss Association of Professional Dancers 
andG ymnasts (July-Aug.).Classicand modern dance, For 
details, apply : Swiss Association of Professional Dancers 
and Gymnasts, Gotthardstrasse 2, Basel, Switzerland 


Profes 
Chur 


For information on other Swiss summer schools, write to 
the Consulate General of Switzerland, 444 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 22, or the Swiss Embassy, 2900 Cathedral Ave 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C 





ITALY. A classroom in the palazzo 
housing Perugia’s University 

jor Foreigners, looks more lordly than 
academic, with its ornamented 

desks and walls, tile 

floor and marble entrance 
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around bargains. Sweden has the most 
unexpected courses. 

Did you know that for $3 a day, in- 
cluding room and board, Austria’s 
University of Innsbruck teaches the bi- 
ology, geography and geology of the 
high Alps while it instructs in skiing 
and mountaineering? And that the 
British Council offers courses for actors 
and producers in June and July, in Lon- 
don and at Stratford-upon-Avon, for 
$9 a day, including accommodations? 
Did you ever think of studying the so- 
cial and psychoanalytical analyses of 
Chinese cultures, in English, at Mullsj6, 
Sweden? You can study city planning, 
interior decoration, sculpture or design 
at Fontainebleau, near Paris, for $8.50a 
day, including room and meals. The 
International Summer Academy at Salz- 
burg offers six weeks of study in the 
German language and the art of Aus- 
tria, with all instruction in English, for 
$180—and that includes room and 
board. 

| know of two young wives who, 
while giving their tru ting husbands the 
impression that they were out buying 
Diors, were actually studying how to 
make a days-of-glory omelette at the 
Cordon Bleu cooking school in Paris. 
We lived up the street from this school 
once. My wife took to enrolling to learn 
a sauce at a time or the construction of 
a hero’s stew and, with my mouth still 
watering, | would like to state that the 
Cordon Bleu faculty can really teach. 

There are also two unusual summer- 
study programs offered by American 
groups. The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living sends young Americans 
abroad to live for a month with a Euro- 


pean family, and to travel another 
month in a group of ten with an experi- 
enced leader. Information on the Ex- 
periment may be obtained from its 
headquarters at Putney, Vt. Catering 
only to high-school juniors is the sum- 
mer program of the American Field 
Service. It offers scholarships to boys 
and girls between sixteen and eighteen 
living in communities that have hosted 
foreign students. These scholarships 
enable them to spend the first half of 
their senior year overseas. For infor- 
mation, write to the American Field 
Service, 113 E. 30th St., N.Y.C. 16. 

Whether the student is seventy-six or 
seventeen, and whether he wishes to 
study techniques for improvisation on 
the organ in Holland or the geology, 
botany and local history of Derbyshire, 
there is a summer course available to 
him in Europe. 


CERTIFICATES OF Stuptes: Certificates 
open wonderful vistas of education. To 
qualify for a Certificate of Studies it is 
necessary to have an American high- 
school diploma. Courses include the 
art, history, geography, literature and 
customs of the country chosen; learn- 
ing to read, write and speak the lan- 
guage; and the privilege of living, work- 
ing and playing with the people who 
think and live in the language. The 
length of the certificate course is usually 
one school year, or actually as long as 
it takes the student to pass oral and 
written examinations in all courses. 
(My daughter will get her Italian cer- 
tificate in seven months because she 
studied elementary Italian before she 
left New York.) All courses are taught 
in the language of the country. 






























The cost of certification is about the 
same in all countries. Transportation 
aside (and several countries offer reduc- 
tions here, so check their consulates), 
the certificate will cost approximately 
$90 for tuition fees; about $30 for di- 
plomas; about $600 to $750 for room 
and board; plus spending money. Al- 
together, including transportation but 
excepting spending money, the cost for 
a year of education abroad will be ap- 
proximately $1250. According to the 
best-informed educators the all-inclu- 
sive cost for a year at college in the 
United States is from $2000 to $3000. 

A certificate qualifies its holder to 
teach the language of the chosen coun- 
try abroad and it bestows special con- 
sideration for employment in the State 
Department or in the United Nations. 
My daughter Debo has a Certificate of 
French Siudies from Ecole Jeanne 
D’Albret in Paris; a Certificate of 
Spanish Studies from the University of 
Barcelona; she speaks, reads and writes 
in Russian, and, if the State Depart- 
ment agrees, during the next two years 
she will enroll for a Certificate of Rus- 
sian Studies at Moscow or Leningrad. 
Recently with the permission of Hunter 
College of the City of New York where 
she is a sophomore, she got her Certifi- 
cate of Italian Studies at the University 
of Perugia. 


A COLLEGE YEAR ABROAD: Within 
the past few years, according to the 
Institute of International Education, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
undergraduates wishing to study abroad. 
As a result, many colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States have 
recently organized programs for study 
abroad during the junior year. Inde- 
pendent arrangements may also often 
be made between a student and his col- 
lege to spend the junior year abroad, a 
matter to be discussed with faculty ad- 
visers. American students are usually 
required to hold a bachelor’s degree to 
be eligible for study in foreign universi- 
ties, but where the junior-year arrange- 
ment is made, the student is not only 
admitted but earns credit toward a 
bachelor’s degree in the United States. 
These programs are supervised by Amer- 
ican faculty members who supplement 
the regular university courses with lec- 
tures and examinations. An intensive 
course in the country’s language is 
given at the beginning of the academic 
year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND INFORMATION: The 
United States Government provides 
grants for study overseas under the 
Fulbright Act and the Buenos Aires 
Convention as well as through special 
grants-in-aid in certain scientific fields; 
and it permits study under the G.I. Bill 
at schools approved by the Veterans’ 











Administration. Many grants and schol- 
arships are also offered by private or- 
ganizations and foreign governments. 
For full information write to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 E. 
67th Street, N.Y.C. 21. The Institute 
also maintains offices in Chicago, Den- 
ver, Houston, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. During the past year it has 
served the United States Government 
(although it is a private, nonprofit or- 
ganization), nine foreign governments 
and thirty private organizations as the 
student selection agency for grants, 
awards and scholarships offered by them 
for study abroad. The Institute is the 
authoritative repository for all infor- 
mation concerning foreign study. Its 
reference library includes data on the 
activities of organizations in the 
exchange-of-persons field, catalogues 
of foreign and American educational 
institutions, reference books, periodi- 
cals and other material pertaining to 
education throughout the world. 

Consulates are also sources of in- 
formation about courses of study over- 
seas, abounding in particularized litera- 
ture, much of it detailed and all of it 
stimulating. For example, the French 
booklet, available at French consulates, 
describes summer-school opportunities 
in forty-four illustrated, fact-packed 
pages. The Italian consulates offer pam- 
phlets describing the quarterly courses 
for foreigners at the Universities of 
Florence and Perugia. They are in Eng- 
lish and illustrated. They list elemen- 
tary, intermediate and advanced courses 
in the Italian language; courses on 
Italian literature, history, art and mu- 
sic; courses on economics and politics, 
philosophy, Tuscan civilization, Dante 
and Galileo. They state that all lectures 
are given in Italian. They give informa- 
tion as to fees, pensioni, travel fares, ex- 
cursions through Tuscany; they show 
pictures of the dining halls and class- 
rooms. The British Information Serv- 
ice offers a mimeographed pamphlet 
which lists 128 short summer courses. 
Their variety is stimulating, both as to 
sites (Oxford, Cambridge, the Scottish 
Universities) and subjects. Some of the 
latter include: English legal methods 
(one can study British illegal methods 
in News of the World); training and ex- 
cavation of Roman Britain and archae- 
ology; mineral nutrition of farm ani- 
mals; and painting for pleasure on 
excursion. 


THINKING INTERNATIONALLY : Perhaps 
the most thrilling fact about all this is 
that an international orientation, once 
the privilege of the very rich, is now not 
only within the reach of every serious 
student, but every casual student as 
well. The German philosopher Karl 
Jaspers once stated that academic free- 
dom for the student should include his 


“freedom to go to the devil.”’ In Europe 
it is assumed that no student would 
study against his will. No one tells him 
what he should or should not do. He 
goes to classes as he pleases and he ap- 
plies for admission to examinations 
when he feels ready for them. As a re- 
sult, the student not only learns about 
his particular subject, but he also learns 
how to learn. Furthermore, part of an 
international orientation, no matter 
what the course of study, is that a stu- 
dent from Winsted, Connecticut, living 
with a family outside Dijon, does not 
remain exclusively American nor do 
they remain entirely French. Something 
crazy and probably wildly radical hap- 
pens. They all become just people; even 
as you and I and Sophia Loren. 


What kind of campus will Americans 
find in Europe? The contrasts are as 
great as those between the high Alps 
and the Netherlands. Dutch universi- 
ties have no campuses; university build- 
ings may be scattered over town. Span- 
ish and English study centers are often 
in extensively landscaped settings, and 
the architecture of all of them moves 
from that of the Middle Ages to starkly 
functional modern housing. One may 
study at Elsinore, beside Hamlet’s fa- 
ther’s castle, or on the floor of the Par- 
thenon or beside a glowing stove in a 
great Parisian kitchen. Extensioncourses 
for part-time, summer students are open 
from Oslo, Uppsala and Turku in the 
far north, to Cadiz and Athens in 
the South. 

At the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck the student rides skis 
to class. At the University of Florence 
he may ride a Vespa. To reach the 
University of London he may board a 
bright-red double-decker bus, and at 
the Instituto di Economia e Commercio 
in Venice he will have to hire a gondola 
or ride a water-taxi to school. 


There are many schools in the world 
with wide-open doors. Information dis- 
solves prejudice. It is possible that the 
people of this planet will be more com- 
patible when they start to go to school 
together. 

The fact is they have started. The 
young are crossing oceans to go to 
school together. In the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year 43,391 foreign students from 
145 nations and political areas were at 
work in the United States learning 
about us. The year before, 12,845 Amer- 
ican students, at the graduate or under- 
graduate level, were enrolled at 359 
study centers in fifty-two countries 
overseas. There is no way to estimate 
accurately student exchange figures rep- 
resented by teen-agers and by summer- 
school seekers-of-the-light. Eighteen 
European countries, including Great 
Britain, now offer over five hundred 

















































AUSTRIA. The Mozarteum, Salzburg’s Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art, features inexpensive instruction by distinguished professionals 
Summer students may practice in this elegant 

concert hall, and most take advantage of the big fringe benefit, 

the chance to attend the Salzburg Festival. 
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* Handbook on internationai 
Study. Information on summer 
schools, seminars, community projects, 
study tours, and so forth. Published 
by and available from the Institute of 
International Education, | E. 67 St., 
N.Y.C, 21. $3. 


* Vacations Abroad. Information 
on short study tours arranged by na- 
tional groups and youth-center activities. 
Published by Unesco. Available from the 
Unesco Publications Center, 801 Third 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36. $1.25. 


* Study Abroad. Information on 
fellowships, scholarships and educational 
exchange. Published by Unesco. Avail- 
able from the Unesco Publications Cen- 
ter, 801 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 36. $3. 


* invest Your Summer. |nforma- 
tion on international service projects, 
including work camps. Prepared by and 
available from the Commission on 
Youth Service Projects, 257 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 10. 25c. 


¢ Work, Study, Travel Abroad. 
Information on courses, travel, festivals, 
customs regulations, and so forth. Pub- 
lished by and available from the United 
States National Student Association, 
Educational Travel, Inc., 701 Seventh 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 50c. 








GREECE. A /feacher points to the ancient 

; Propylaea on the Acropolis, 
while his students at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens sit at his feet. 


courses of study in ten dozen categories 
for students of every age. As well, they 
frequently represent the travel bargains 
of the year. 

Whatever the category of study, it en- 
tices students into the easiest and most 
lasting way to learn a foreign language. 
Languages become more and more im- 
portant as the world is shrunk by jet 
engines and rockets. The United States 
needs thousands upon thousands of 
ambassadors of business, industry and 
government to be able to talk things 
over with the rest of the world. 

In the Soviet Union every high- 
school student must study one foreign 
language for six years, and every uni- 
versity student must study two foreign 
languages, one being an African or 
Asian tongue. In the United States less 
than fifteen per cent of all high-school 
students ever study any foreign lan- 
guage for even as much as a year. Ten 
million students, by estimate of U.N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, are 
studying English in Soviet schools this 
year. Only eight thousand U.S. stu- 
dents are studying Russian, and still 
fewer study the languages of Africa or 
Asia. In our own foreign service only 
half of the present officers speak any 
language well enough to use it in their 
official business. Howard E. Sollen- 
berger, dean of the School of Lan- 
guages at the Foreign Service Institute, 
reported that three out of four of the 
new Foreign Service officers do not 
have enough speaking or reading skills 


to handle overseas work adequately. 
Donald Shank, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Institute of International 
Education, said of this _ insular, 
monolingual American tendency: 
“Young Americans who want to study 
abroad should make sure they have 
language competence to make their 
schooling in another language profit- 
able. They should start their language 
studies young and not wait until their 
senior year in college.” 


VALEDICTORY : When Dr. Frede Cast- 
berg, Rector of the University of Oslo, 
expressed his astonishment that so many 
Americans had got “this friendly idea 
of coming to Norway,” he remarked 
that there were good reasons for such 
growing interchange becauseevery coun- 
try, with its national history and tradi- 
tion, had its own special character. He 
added, among other cogent remarks, “‘I 
think it was Joseph de Maistre who 
said: ‘I never met Man, but I have met 
Frenchmen and Englishmen and Dutch- 
men and, according to the saying of M. 
Montesquieu, there do even exist Per- 
sians.’”’ 

Thou, too, can love thy neighbor this 
quick, new, easy way. THE END 


Text and list by Richard Condon. 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance 
to the consulates of the European na- 
tions, Unesco, and the Institute of 
International Education. 
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YOU stroll along the magnificent tree-lined Champs Elysees, 


and visit favorite haunts like this charming sidewalk cafe. 


Take Your Family to File 


one half-million American families now “touring” the whole world this wonderful new way 


ES, just one dime takes you on a 
“magic carpet” tour of France. 
Without stirring from your home you 
will gaze down upon the lights of 
Paris from the Eiffel Tower . . . stroll 
through the magnificent palace of Fon- 
tainebleau explore the glorious 
Louvre ... linger on the sun-drenched 
beaches of the Riviera. You will get 
to know more about the people, art 
and culture of France than many tour- 
ists who actually visit there in person! 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY makes this generous 
offer to acquaint you with a new kind 
of home education hobby — an ex- 
citing way for young and old to learn 
about the people and lands of our 
wonderful world. 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full- 
color photographs and an informative 
illustrated guide-book album with spaces 
for mounting the prints. By means of 
these prints and albums, prepared under 
the guidance of American Geographical 
Society experts, you and your family 
“visit” a different country every month. 
You explore famous landmarks and na- 
tural wonders. You go sightseeing in 
strange cities. In quaint little villages 
you observe native costumes, customs, 
and crafts. An expert on the history of 
the region spins stories of great battles, 
national heroes, ancient legends. You 
pore over maps showing principal cities, 
rivers, Mountains. 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 


Here is an educational hobby for the 


You Get All This for only 10¢ 


whole family. It will give your children 
a tremendous advantage not only in 
school but in later life, in a world where 
other countries are only hours away by 
air. And you, yourself, will find this an 
enjoyable way of planning trips — or re- 
living them. 


Just Mail Coupon 
With Only Ten Cents 

To acquaint yourself with this new 
project, accept the offer described here. 
There is no cost or obligation whatever 
— this is merely a “demonstration” offer. 
If, however, you are delighted with your 
trial package and do wish to continue on 
your “trip around the world,” you pay 
only $1 for each monthly tour there- 
after. And you may cancel at any time. 
Mail coupon NOW. AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the 
World Program, Dept. 9-HL-1, Garden 
City, New York. 
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American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 


YOU marvel at 
this enormous monument marks Unknown Soldier's grave 
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YOU bask in the sun of the French Riviera, 
fabulous playground of glittering celebrities. 
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PS. Cents Se . a. | 
you view Pont Neuf, famous Paris bridge. Com 
pleted in 1606; had the only sidewalks in city. 




















(a $3.00 Value) 


25 breathtaking FULL COLOR prints of 
France's most fascinating sights 


Authoritative album on France in which to 
mount pictures, plus informative text on 
France's history, customs, arts, legends, geo- 
graphy, etc. 
Giant MAP OF THE WORLD, in beautiful 
® vice prepared by leading geographical ex 
perts. Opens to 31 ft. wide! A magnificent 
wall decoration. Retail value $2.00. 


In addition, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive Free a beautiful green-and- 
copper colored pull-drawer library case large 
enough to hold a number of albums. 





Dept. 9-HL-1, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me at once my 
introductory package consisting of (1) the in 
formative “guidebook album'’ on France, (2) 
twenty-five beautiful full-color reproductions to 
mount in the album, and (4) the giant 31% ft 
wide full-color Map of the World 


After examining this package, I will decide 
whether or not I wish to continue. If not, I will 
simply let you know. If I do continue, you will 
send me a new “Around the World” album com 
plete with a set of color prints each month for 
only $1 plus shipping. As I collect my albums you 
will send me free a handsome pull-drawer library 
case in which to store them. I am not obligated 
to take any minimum number of albums and I 
am free to resign at any time 


I enclose ten cents 
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THE VIOLENT 
CATHEDRAL 
OF BRUGES 


Continued from Page 46 


fortitude. All the churches of Bruges 
are furnished with rush-woven prie- 
Dieu which bite corrugated ridges 
into the knee; but during this long 
High Mass nearly everyone knelt all 
the time, until my heart bled for the 
two bare-legged boys conning their 
prayerbooks in front of me. 

I must not exaggerate local peculi- 
arities. This was the Mass as every 


responded obediently to the harry- 
‘"g of the priestly baton. 

The hymn 
church 


endured the 
praiseworthy 


singers 


furniture with 


Catholic knows it. To an Englishman 
it was more; it was Mass in a church 
where Mass has been celebrated or 
sung for 1300 years, where building 
and ornament of every age testify to the 
enduring tradition of Christian Europe. 
The Flemings kneeling here took it for 
granted that any self-governing town 
must center round a great church; they 
would find such a church in all the cities 








A Temidioce Whiskey Tree 


Its unusual purpose, all but forgotten today, 
limits the amount of Jack Daniel’s we can make 


Only a few whiskey makers with long memories might know 
what we mean by a ‘““Tennessee Whiskey Tree.”’ It’s a hard 
maple growing on high ground. And when its charcoal is 
employed in an old-fashioned Tennessee way, it has a 
most unusual virtue 
Ic can smooth out a whiskey like nothing else in all the world. 
Today just one distillery takes che extra time to make a 
sippin’ whiskey the old Tennessee way. And that’s our small 
Jack Daniel's distillery. This is one of the reasons why we 
may lag in meeting your dealer's calls for it. So if he’s out, 
we do hope you'll try him again later 
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roundabout. The common man may 
have his favorite little shrine, but he 
is not truly a city dweller unless the 
heart of his community is some 
particular High Altar. 

The notices fixed in the porch are 
written in Flemish, and in Flemish 
only, so that they are unintelligible 
to foreigners. Here is one of the 
great shrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with a welcome for any 
member of the human race. But it 
is also the honored shrine of the 
Flemings of Bruges, who cling te- 
naciously to their national identity. 

It is natural that the congregation 
should transmit an aura of defiance, 
a note of patriotic obstinacy that 
may also be observed in the Catholic 
churches of Belfast. Wedged be- 
tween Calvinist Holland and Jacobin 
France, Flanders has endured many 
persecutions. From 1578 to 1582 
Bruges was held by the Sea Beggars, 
Calvinist pirates. Between 1792 and 
1801 the Jacobins, who prohibited 
all Christian worship, utterly de- 
stroyed the old Cathedral of St. 
Donatian. Not until 1834 was the 
bishopric restored, with St. Sauveur 
as the cathedral. 

But St. Sauveur has always been 
there. When there was money in 
Bruges money was spent on it. Per- 
haps this money was not always 
spent wisely. Men who use a build- 
ing every day like to keep it up to 
date, and there is a dangerous span 
when what is old-fashioned has not 
yet become antique; thus, in 1670 
and again in 1739 medieval stained 
glass was deliberately removed to 
make way for something more mod- 
ern. But in general each generation 
has added to the church, without re- 
moving the work of its ancestors. 

Like other ancient buildings the 
cathedral stands a little below the 
present level of the street; though in 
Bruges, where cobbles were cleaned 
with Flemish zeal, the ground has 
risen less than in untidy London: As 
you enter by the northwest door the 
exterior does not attract. On your 
left gray brickwork stretches out of 
sight, on your right the tower looms, 
its pinnacles obviously the fussy 
product of 19th Century pastiche. 
As a matter of fact there is some- 
thing odd and exciting about this 
exterior, although it can be seen only 
from the air. Twice the church has 
been extended eastward, and each 
extension was roofed by a series of 
square pyramids. An aerial photo- 
graph shows the tall choir rising 
from a double row of pointed teeth, 
as if it were embraced in the jaws 
of a great shark. Notice the few 
courses of unshaped stone at the 
base of the tower. This is the oldest 
masonry in Bruges, a remnant 

Continued on Page 126 
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5 gala days to Europe 
—on the fastest ship afloat! 


8.8. United States World's tastest liner, sails from 
New York 12 noon: Jan. 16*; Feb. 3*, 19*; Mar. 6*, 24*; 
Apr. 9*, 24; May 8, 22, and regularly thereafter. Arrives 
Havre early morning the 5th day, Southampton, same after 
noon. First Class $367 up; Cabin $232 up; Tourist $181 up. 

*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 
S.S. AmertCa Offers extra hours of leisure at sea. Air- 
conditioned public rooms. Sails from New York: Jan. 9, 29; 
Feb. 21; Mar. 14; Apr. 3, 25; May 15, and regularly thereafter. 
5 days to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 toSouthampton, 8 to Bremer- 
haven. First Class $312 up; Cabin $212 up; Tourist 8174 up. 


No finer food and service afloat or ashore 


“Such a wonderful welcome.” declare “The fastest five days I ever spent.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Grover A. Whalen. “The staff says glamorous motion picture actress 
seemed to anticipate our every need.” The Merle Oberon. There are three Meyer 
ship is air-conditioned, and your stateroom Davis orchestras, deck sports of every 
is apartment-size. Mr. Whalen is a Director description, pre-release films, and. an 
of Coty, Inc. and Coty International. internationally renowned cuisine. 


Consult our authorized travel agents or { In ite d i te | { € IS [ d i I } € > i) 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit,.Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. ¢ | 
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Continued from Page 124 
certainly of the 12th Century tower, 
perhaps of its 10th Century prede- 
cessor, just possibly of the church 
St. Eloi founded in 640. 

Inside, go to the west end and 
mount the two steps of the western 
screen; from this little eminence you 
can take in the building at a glance. 
The plan is simple: two transepts, 
the High Altar at the crossing, the 
choir beyond. There is neither screen 
nor reredos at the High Altar, noth- 
ing to obstruct the eye. 

This is the church as it was rebuilt 
in the 1360s, after an accidental fire 
in 1358. All is in the high Gothic, 
the vertical soaring style of the 
Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, reminding 
us that medieval Flanders was a 
province of the French culture. 

The nave seems to be higher than 
it is wide (in fact the height is 82 
feet, the width 125). The piers are 
clusters of slender pilasters, some 
branching off to form the arcade, 
some rising to the clerestory, those 
in the center continuing above the 
triforium to merge into the ribs of 
the vaulted roof. Over everything is 
a thin coating of plaster, colored a 
rather ugly yellow save where capi- 
tals are picked out in red. This plas- 
ter is needed, for below is brick, ir- 
regular with age. 

Above your head all is of the 13th 
and 14th Centuries; nearer the 
ground later periods intrude. Half- 
way along the south side of the nave 
stands a three-decker pulpit in 
the most extravagant baroque. St. 
Eloi, more than life-size in white 
marble, crouches over his many em- 
blems, goldsmith’s tools, miter and 
crosier. Above him rises the wooden 
octagonal pulpit proper, carved with 
classical swags and medallion por- 
traits. But above this again is a great 
sounding board, terminating in a 
gilded trophy of assorted religious 
objects, the Tables of the Law, the 
Cross, vines and wheat. This is what 
Spaniards and Austrians and Rhine- 
landers of the Counter Reformation 
could do to Franco-Flemish taste. 

The most charming feature of this 
pulpit is the entry, in the south 
aisle. Here a double stair curves up 
to a narrow door, framed by cur- 
tains of frilly pink silk. From this 
angle, the whole frivolous affair sug- 
gests a private box at the opera. Any 
absent-minded canon who enters it 
to preach might instead lay his pro- 
gram and lorgnette on the ledge be- 
fore him and settle down to look 
over the audience. 

Under the next arch eastward 
stands a venerated image of Our 
Lady ; about two feet high, she wears 
a silver crown and a white silk 
farthingale. Her Child wears a white 
silk nightgown. 
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SINGAPORE... 
A “must” by sea 
or air on 


any Pacific 
or World Tour 





Singapore, cross-roads of 
Southeast Asia, the logical 
base for short flights to Bali, 
Penang, Bangkok, 
Rangoon...a whole strand 
of travel gems. 


Singapore, itself, rates plenty 
of time. With its colorful 
melange of races, its temples 
and shrines...its glamor and 
romance, Singapore has the 
quintessence of Oriental lure. 


As a free port, Singapore 
dazzles you with shopping 
bargains in worldwide 
variety. A clean, modern city, 
it provides your own 
standard of living in every 
detail. 
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Have your Travel Agent plan 
an ample stay. And write 
us for full details. 


SINGAPORE 


DIVISION OF TOURISM » Government of Singapore 
58 Sutter St.,San Francisco « Box 887 Singapore 


PATA Conference in Singapore Jan. 26-30 
“SEE YOU IN SINGAPORE!” 
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BEFORE YOU TRAVEL or leave 
on vacation be sure to IDENTIFY 
all your BELONGINGS with a 
Magic Marker. Write on fab- 
vic, wood, metal, glass, plastic 
... Anything you own is PER- 
MANENTLY marked quickly and 
EASILY with Magic Marker. 
Initial golf and tennis balls. 
Address packages, bags in 
transit. Stow a Magic Marker 
into your toilet-articles bag. 


NO LOOSE INK to spill. 





Speedy 
maqic marker: 


is instant-dry, 
water-proof, 
writes on 
anything. 11 
BRILLIANT 
COLORS plus 
black and 
white. Famous 
for sketching, 
too. 


Send now 
for FREE 
12-page 
booklet “77 
magic ways 
to use 
Magic 
Marker.” 
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The stereo magnificence of “101” Strings is the 
result of three years’ music arranging and stereo 
engineering experiments that assure listeners a 
rich emotional sound experience. There are 16 
different “101” 


every program taste including classics, Broadway 


Strings Stereo Albums covering 


shows, mood and travel categories. Available at 
better music counters everywhere at the sen- 
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The High Altar is severely func- 
tional ; there is not even a tabernacle 
to block the view toward the choir 
beyond. Note the white linen runner 
on the altar rail; Flemish communi- 
cants hold this under the chin like a 
bib, instead of fumbling for a paten. 

If you turn about at the crossing 
of the transepts you will gasp as the 
western screen comes into view. The 
main west door is framed in a triple 
arcade, whose white marble pillars 
stand out against black marble 
arches. Above, a magnificent marble 
statue of the Creator supports a tall 
balustrade. Above that again, the 
carved wooden organ case climbs 
nearly to the roof. Its many pin- 
nacles end in wooden patriarchs, 
saints and angels, who dance to their 
own music; the angel who pirouettes 
on one toe while he plays the cello is 
particularly attractive. 

In the choir are some fine things, 
stalls bearing the arms of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece who sat in 
them in 1478, Brussels tapestries 
which are famous examples of their 
kind; but in the poor light it is hard 
to examine them, and they happen 
to hide something even more inter- 
esting. For until 1480 the church 
ended here. When the ambulatory— 
a passage for processions—was 
added, Jan van de Poele, master 
mason, replaced the lower windows 
of the choir with arcading, so that 
now a triforium and clerestory of 
the 13th Century are supported by 
pillars and arches built two hundred 
years later. 

The same master designed the 
seven chapels of the ambulatory ; but 
here the Beggars ravaged most 
fiercely, and what you see is chiefly 
19th Century reconstruction. Still, 
you should penetrate as far as the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. A 
silver lamp as big as a steamer trunk 
hangs by silver chains nearly to the 
floor; behind is a simple stone altar, 
where St. Louis or Blessed Count 
Charles might have prayed. Turn, 
and blocking your view is a tall 
bronze gate, crowned with the ma- 
ture female figure of the Teaching 
Church contemplating the Tiara and 
Keys at her feet. A twist of the head 
has taken you from the | 2th Century 
to the 17th, in which every well- 
dressed angel must wear a full wig. 

In the north transept lies the 
Chapel of the Shoemakers, dedi- 
cated of course to Saints Crispin and 
Crispian. It was built by the Guild of 
Cordwainers in 1372; the screen was 
added in 1430 and the tall baroque 
retable in 1667; but the crucifix 
over the altar dates from 1350. 

The wooden steps leading to 
the altar are carved with the re- 
strained classical swags of the 
1780s. In the colored marble of the 
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altar, and scattered over the chased 
bronze of the screen, you see the 
black jack boot with a golden spur 
which was the badge of the Guild. 

On that note of continuing faith, 
in which each age added its character- 
istic offering until the 19th Century 
took fright at its own ugliness and 
sought refuge in the Gothic revival, 
we leave the cathedral. 


On the way out we must visit the 
museum, housed in the old sacristy. 


This is the particular domain of 


Canon J. Dochy, rector of the ca- 
thedral parish. A tall, lean, young- 
the canon can 
trying ankle- 
length soutane of the Flemish clergy, 
merciless to the spreading waistline. 
He has removed many valuable ob- 


middle-aged man, 
carry off even the 


jects from the cathedral 


1400. There must 


earlier school somewhere 


treasury, 
where it was difficult to inspect them, 
and placed them in this airy and 
well-lit museum. His special field is 
the birth of painting in Flanders, 
and he has written a scholarly book 
on early Flemish art, which sprang 
so mysteriously into adult life about 
have been an 
in Flan- 
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ders, where these painters learned 
the technique of their craft, but it 
seems to have vanished without 
trace. It is characteristic of the civic 
patriotism of Bruges that the canon 
prefers to write in Flemish, though 
he is fluent in French and Latin. 

The museum contains an impor- 
tant collection of pictures: a Calvary 
painted about 1400 by an unknown 
forerunner of van Eyck, Flemish 
Primitives, and religious decorations 
of the later Flemish school. I wish I 
could make up my mind about them. 
Here are masterpieces, hung in a 
good light where you can peer at 
them closely; yet the donors who 
commissioned these pious offerings 
meant them to hang over an altar, 
where they would be glanced at 
while the really important thing that 
happens on an altar, the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, occupied most of your at- 
tention. The less valuable school 
pictures, still in the places for which 
they were designed, on the whole 
give me keener pleasure. 

The most important object in the 
museum, and an unexpected one to 
find in Flanders, is the cloak of St. 
Brigid of Ireland. This was once the 
property of Gunhild, sister to Har- 
old, the last Saxon king of England. 
After the Norman Conquest she 
took refuge in Bruges, and at her 
death in 1087 bequeathed all her 
possessions to the church. How a 
Saxon lady came by such a treasure 
of 6th Century Ireland is not easily 
explained; but in 1884 the then 
bishop of Bruges examined the 
cloak, and his certificate of its au- 
thenticity hangs beside it. So there 
it is, an object all Ireland would 
delight to honor, tucked away in a 
Flemish sacristy. Perhaps St. Brigid 
wants it to stay there. 

As we return down the nave there 
are people praying all over the great _ 
church, which has stood on this spot 
since St. Eloi brought the Faith to 
Flanders. Enemies have injured it, 
for it is a living thing, not to be ig- 
nored; after each disaster the citi- 
zens restored it. That is why 18th 
Century rococo, 17th Century ba- 
roque, 16th Century flamboyance, 
all live in harmony with the soaring 
14th Century Gothic. The designer 
of the western screen hankered after 
the glories of Augustan Rome, the 
men who dressed Our Lady in a silk 
farthingale saw Bethlehem as a 
place very like Bruges, the builders 
of the first tower hoped only to keep 
out the Vikings. But all, from St. 
Eloi to the young halberdier who led 
the procession last Sunday, were 
agreed on essentials. Their handi- 
work, differing in conception and 
outlook, yet adds up to the unity in 
diversity which is the mark of Chris- 


tian Europe. THE END 
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The subject is clearly love and this 
theine is repeated in the sexual shapes 
given the monumental excrescences 
that rise out of the background. 


The Grants Decorated Their Home With Pictures They Took In Germany 


The Grants enjoyed every moment of their stay 


ful, courteous 
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in Germany. They were impressed by the magnifi- 
cent scenery, They marveled at the great restored 
cities. They were enchanted by the medieval ham- 
lets, the old castles, the many historic landmarks 

Food never tasted so good. Nor did wines. But 
above all, the Grants loved the warm welcome they 
received in Germany. Everyone was friendly, help- 
Prices, too, were most reasonable 


and the purchases they made saved them enough 
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How did Philip II of all people come 
to buy and cherish this amazing pro- 
duction? Father Sigiienza, the librarian 
of the Escorial at that time, found it a 
deeply religious picture: for him the 
central panel represented the sinful life 
of man on earth and he argued that 
while other painters depicted man as he 
appeared from the outside, this showed 
him as he really was within. Actually 


the artist seems to have been trying to 
convey a very different meaning, as has 
been suggested recently by Dr. Wilhelm 
Franger. In a fascinating book he 
maintains that Bosch belonged to a 
secret sect known as the Adamites or 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, who met 
naked in cellars and believed that the 
world was redeemed by love. Since to 
the pure all things are pure, they re- 
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garded sex as holy. They called 
themselves Adamites because they 
aspired to live in a state of paradisi- 
acal innocence, respecting the nat- 
ural functions of their bodies and 
refusing all co-operation with the 
state and all exercise of power. Doc- 
tor Frianger believes that the trip- 
tych was painted as an altarpiece for 
this sect and that the difficulty of 
understanding it comes simply from 
our ignorance of its esoteric doc- 
trines. But one thing is certain. This 
is not a surrealist painting; every 
detail expresses an idea and Bosch’s 
apparent fantasy is caused by the 
minute exactness of his symbols. 

Let us now cross the long gallery 
and look at the works of the Ital- 
ians. After seeing the Flemish pic- 
tures it is not easy to adjust to 
Raphael. His Madonna of the Fish 
is done in that grand, generalized 
style with which everyone is familiar. 
The figures breathe a different and 
more serene air than is granted hu- 
man beings. But look at his portrait 
of the unknown cardinal; it rivets 
the attention by its sheer force of 
life. Yet it is the inner life that it 
brings out, for the expression on the 
face of this young prince of the 
Church is as disturbingly ambiguous 
as that of the Mona Lisa, while the 
painting of the red silk cassock with 
the light shimmering over it com- 
pletes the impression of chilly re- 
finement. On looking at this por- 
trait you feel that there was nothing 
this young man of thirty could not 
do. 

In the next room are three pic- 
tures attributed to Botticelli, a fine 
Annunciation by Fra Angelico, a 
much-admired Correggio and a 
Mantegna. Of all the paintings in 
the Prado this last is the one I should 
most like to take home. It represents 
an old woman, the Virgin Mary, dy- 
ing on a bed surrounded by the 
Apostles, and through the window 
there is a view of water and houses 
painted in delicate blues and grays. 
Never before or since had that usu- 
ally harsh and crabbed artist painted 
anything so purely beautiful. 

After this the Venetian paintings 
begin. Your eye is caught by a 
charming Lorenzo Lotto and then 
by a Giorgione Madonna enthroned 
between two saints; as jazz devo- 
tees say, this painting completely 
“sends” me. More than any other 
painter in the world Giorgione | 
evokes a mood. 

What can be said of the Titians? 
There are thirty-eight of them here— 
the largest collection in the world. 
This giant among painters sums up 
in his long, glorious, happy life the 
whole of the Renaissance. Develop- 
ing late, overshadowed at first by the 
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Continued from Page 130 
precocious genius of Giorgione, he 
moved gradually out of the poetical 
vein of his studio companion into a 
more robust, more life-experienced 
style and continued to paint better 
and better to the end. When he died 
at ninety-nine (and it took the plague 
to kill him) he had just finished a 
picture which one may see here— 
Religion Succored by Spain. 

His two earliest canvases in the 
Prado are the Bacchanal and the 
Worship of Venus which he painted 
as a mere youth of forty to decorate 
the palace of the Duke of Ferrara 
and his wife Lucrezia Borgia. Be- 
side these you may see his two 
paintings of Venus with a man play- 
ing an organ and his Danaé which he 
did thirty years later. These splendid 
nudes he called his poesie, but like 
all Titian’s nudes they are celebra- 
tions of love and the pleasure to be 
got from beautiful women, trans- 
posed by the magic of their brush- 
work and their rhythmical composi- 
tion onto the plane of the poetic 
imagination. But they are not the 
paintings you expect to see in this 
austere, puritanical land, and Charles 
Ili, that Bourbon king who liked 
only hunting, was with difficulty 
prevented from burning them. The 
little girl | overheard asking her 
mother ‘‘Why didn’t they make her 
put her clothes on?” was expressing 
a national sentiment, 

Look then at Titian’s portrait of 
Emperor Charles V on horseback. 
He shows him at the moment of vic- 
tory over the Protestant League, his 
greatest triumph, yet worn and suf- 
fering from the gout that made ev- 
ery movement agony. It is the por- 
trait of a true hero, victorious over 
his enemies and over himself. One 
might compare it with his painting 
of Christ carrying the Cross: for 
litian strength of spirit implied 
vigor of body and his Christ is there- 
fore a Prometheus, His superb self- 
portrait, painted when he was over 
eighty, shows a man of incompara- 
ble presence and dignity, while his 
{dam and Eve is proof that even in 
his nineties he could still give us not 
only a poetical but a desirable nude. 

The next room houses Titian’s 
great rival Tintoretto, His six paint- 
ings for a frieze on the subject of 
Susannah and the Elders, with their 
flowing, rhythmical movement and 
rich, jeweled colors, make the most 
sumptuous decoration imaginable 
And don’t miss Tintoretto’s por- 
trait of his daughter showing her 
breast. But his outstanding picture 


here is an enormous canvas of Christ 


washing the feet of the Disciples. If 


1 had to select the finest picture in 
the Prado, | would choose this, It is 
painted in cold, greenish blue and 


. 
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gray tones and gives an exhilarating 
sense of space and of air flowing around 
scattered figures and through open arch- 
ways to colonnades and water and dis- 
tant trees. Velazquez, who greatly ad- 
mired it, said it gave him the feeling 
that he could walk right into it and I 
suspect that it was the inspiration of his 
Meninas with its stereoscopic effect 
of receding space. 


After Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese. 
Look at his Finding of Moses, or his 
Youth Between Vice and Virtue, or Cain 
and His Family. They are color har- 
monies that glow as softly as if they 
had just come out of the studio, and 
they contain a quiet but poignant 
drama. There is something refreshingly 
simple and natural about this painter, 
who lived not in Venice but in a pleas- 


ant country town, while for color you 
can find nothing richer or more satisfy- 
ing anywhere. 

After the Venetians it seems natural 
to look at Rubens, who is represented 
by seventy-one canvases, the most 
comprehensive collection of this artist 
in the world. He is a painter of gigani:: 
powers harnessed to a boisterous tem- 
perament and a rather commonplace 
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mind. Into his successful, versatile, 
prodigiously industrious life he crowded 
the lives of ten other men and yet found 
time to use his charm and ability on 
important diplomatic missions. How- 
ever | must confess that I find it diffi- 
cult to enjoy his work, because I like 
pictures that express stillness and time- 
lessness or cut across some moment of 
dramatic tension, while Rubens at his 


best expresses exuberant, dynamic 
movement, but never drama. Yet look 
at his Village Dance, his Diana and Her 
Nymphs, his Lapiths and Centaurs. Was 
there ever such torrential motion and 
vitality expressed in paint? Look, too, 
at his portrait of the Queen of France, 
Marie de Médici. But then compare 
the copy he made of Titian’s Adam and 
Eve with the original. It is an admirable 


copy, yet all the richness of atmosphere, 
all the mellowness and poetry of the 
great Venetian are lacking. 

I shall do no more than mention the 
French rooms with their Poussins, 
Claudes and Watteaus as it is time to 
move on to El Greco. But it is difficult 
to look at him in the Prado. After the 
Venetians and the Flemings his big 
compositions seem too emphatic in 
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their rhythms, too empty of real 
content. The elevated mood his 
swirling forms are designed to evoke 
refuses to appear. Some day perhaps 
galleries will equip themselves with 
brain-washing rooms to erase the im- 
pressions made by too authoritative 
masters, recuperating rooms where 
you can drink coffee laced with Ben- 
zedrine to refine your sensibility and 
eat ices flavored with mescal to 
sharpen your color sense. Till then it 
would be better to show all Greco's 
work in Toledo where it would be 
protected from that war between pic- 
tures which makes visits to large 
galleries so exhausting. 

Yet if you walk straight from the 
street to the Grecos, what a vision- 
ary, superterrestrial world! In his 
Golgotha a Christ full of the sadness 
and wisdom that from a 
knowledge of heavenly things looks 
down from the cross on His mother 
who stands in a trance of grief that 
seems different from human grief. 
In the Resurrection we see Him ris 
ing into the air with such authority 
that the naked soldiers who were 
guarding his tomb have been thrown 
to the ground. And there is Sr. John 
the Evangelist with his strange down- 


come 


ward glance that seems to plumb 
unimaginable mysteries. | find noth- 
ing Spanish in Greco. He is a Greek 
mystic, soaked in a tradition that 
descends from Plato. 

Many people think that the great 
est reward of visiting the Prado is in 
the paintings of Velazquez. Most 
of his best pictures are here. He is 
that very un-Spanish thing 
artist. No painter until modern 
times was so detached from the or- 
dinary values of life. He seems to 
have had no other interest in the ob 


a pure 


jects he painted than a visual one 


Of course, like the Impressionists, 
he had a problem to solve. This was 
to produce pictures in which every- 
thing was created and united by the 
light. Thus we find him giving up 
the strongly modeled relief of his 
earlier paintings for a gradation of 
tones that would represent the ap 
pearance of things before our minds 
split them into separate objects, and 
are not surprised to learn that most 
of the books in his library were on 
optics, perspective and mathemat 
ics, 

Since Velazquez then shows a 
steady advance in a predetermined 
direction, we must look at his paint 
ings in their chronological order if 


we wish to understand him. Let us 
begin with the Topers. It is a very 
brilliant work, painted at twenty 


eight when he was under the influ 


ence of Caravaggio, and on the 
strength of it the king sent him to 
Italy. Here he saw the Venetian 
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paintings and on his return to Spain 
he summed up what he had learned 
from them in that great historical 
picture, The Lances. From this he 
moved steadily toward his last 
works—St. Anthony, Las Meninas, 
the Spinners and those marvelous 
portraits of the Infanta Margarita 
and of Philip IV. Be sure to see that 
beautiful landscape of the Medici 
Gardens, painted during his second 
visit to Italy, which anticipates the 
French School of the 19th Century. 

This was an age when everything 
was sacrificed to deportment and 
dignity and this shows in Velaz- 
quez’s work. The king, whose re- 
morseful face he so often painted, 
was not allowed by etiquette to 
smile. Even the prancing horses of 
his equestrian portraits had to be 
given artificial postures. It was an 
age of melancholy, too, for Spain 
was sinking, no one knew why, into 
an economic and military decline, 
and in Velazquez’s paintings we can 
see traces of this. Indeed in all his 
late works he seems to be turning 
away from life into a region of 
purely aesthetic values where a 
king’s face had no more significance 
than the apples Cézanne so often 
painted. 

Although Velazquez towers above 
all Spanish painters of his time, of 
course he is not the only one. Since 
the early masters are poorly repre- 
sented in the Prado, I will begin 
by singling out two who flourished 
in the second half of the 16th Cen- 
tury—Luis de Morales and Sanchez 
Coello. Morales is a rather uneven 
painter, but see in the basement his 
Presentation of the Child Christ with 
its lovely tapering forms and great 
simplicity of modeling, and his two 
Madonnas. He expresses better than 
anyone else the intense devotional 
attitude of the great mystics. San- 
chez Coello on the other hand was 
Philip II’s favorite portrait painter. 
His tight, minutely executed paint- 
ings of infantas in pearl-studded 
dresses are well worth looking at and 
those painted by his master, An- 
thony More, a Dutchman who also 
worked for Philip, are even better. 
One of More’s most remarkable por- 
traits is of Queen Mary Tudor. As 
you look at her tense, frightened, 
dominating, unhappy face you feel 
how fortunate it was that she died 
young. A good portrait sometimes 
can tell more than a whole volume 
of biography. 

With Zurbaran we come to a 
painter who at his best can be called 
great. He was a man of humble 


origin who was too easily influ- 
enced by other painters. But the 
Prado has some superb examples of 
his work. The Vision of St. Peter 


Nolasco with its statuesque modeling 
and cool, delicate color is one of the 
loveliest pictures in the gallery. On the 
wall opposite are hung the best of the 
Riberas. He was a Valencian who spent 
most of his life in Naples and he be- 
longs more to the school of Italian 
Baroque than to Spanish painting. 
Personally I very much admire his pic- 
ture of St. Bartholemew being flayed 


alive, his St. John the Baptist looking 
like a beautiful girl, and his tearful, 
sexy Magdalene, painted in sumptuous 
reds and blacks. 

There remains Murillo, a painter who 
prostituted his great gifts by indolence 
and by catering to his sentimental 
Sevillian public. His insipid, wishy- 
washy Madonnas have lost their ap- 
peal for us, yet occasionally he painted 


well. Very different is Alonso Cano, 
“the Andalusian Michelangelo” as he 
was called, who has recently come into 
fashion. The calm and serenity of his 
paintings contrast strangely with the 
violence of his character. Only the 
king’s passion for art saved Cano from 
being punished for murdering his wife. 
I find his work dull, yet there is a 
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Continued from Page 135 
Madonna of his in the Prado 
painted against a great sweep 
of moorland and empty air 
which is impressive. 

After Murillo there are no 
Spanish painters of real im- 
portance until Goya. He is that 
rarest of occurrences, a genius 
who appears out of nothing 
and leaves no descendants. 
Born in a miserable hamlet on 
the bleak tableland of Aragon, 
introduced to a stupid court 
where painting had sunk to the 
dullest academic level, he rose 
to favor almost as much by 
his attractiveness to women as 
by his skill as a painter. He 
was short and ugly, yet he en- 
joyed the sort of success with 
court ladies that a great bull- 
fighter might have, and the 
most fascinating woman in 
Madrid, the Duchess of Alba, 
was for a time his mistress. As 
a painter, however, he devel- 
oped slowly and was nearly 
fifty before he was fully him- 
self. 

His first works, except for 
some decorations in churches, 
are the thirty-seven cartoons 
he did in simplified colors and 
outline for the royal tapestry 
factory. They make very pleas- 
ant decorations, but show little 
of Goya’s special genius. Then 
the portrait painting began, 
and we should remember that 
he was known to his contem- 
poraries chiefly as a portrait 
painter. In all, he did more than 
300, most of them, as he 
worked fast, being finished at a 
single sitting. The best exam- 
ple perhaps is his amazing 
group portrait of the royal 
family. Above the sparkling, 
brilliantly painted dresses you 
see a row of dull, stolid faces, 
relieved only by the greedy, 
hawklike features of Queen 
Maria Luisa and the half de- 
mented expression of an aging 
Infanta. 

As a satire on royalty it 
could scarcely be improved on 
and yet it is not possible that 
Goya intended it in quite this 
way. He may even have been 
flattering them, for Napoleon’s 
comments suggest that the 
royal nymphomaniac of forty- 
eight, who, besides her regular 
paramour, Godoy, took a new 
lover each week, looked even 
worse than Goya depicted her. 
As for King Charles, there is a 
delightful story that shows his 
simplicity. The Italian custom 
of taking official lovers had 
come in at court, and a discus- 














sion arose on the unfortunate plight of 
husbands. Everyone waited for Charles 
to speak. “We kings,” he declared, 
“are more fortunate in this respect 
than other men because there are so 
few other royal persons around to tempt 
our consorts.” 


Two of Goya’s outstanding paintings 
are the nude and the draped Majas. 
They were painted for Godoy, which is 
proof enough that they cannot, as has 
often been said, represent Goya’s in- 
amorata, the dashing and flighty Duchess 
of Alba. The erotic appeal of the nude 


Maja comes, as André Malraux has 
said, from the fact that she is a woman 
with a strong personality who is aware 
that she is being looked at. By compari- 
son Titian’s nudes live in an idealized 
world where not wearing clothes is a 
normal thing. Goya put into these majas 
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some of his pungent feelings about 
life as well as his very ambivalent 
attitude to women. His success with 
them had been largely due to the 
fact that like all genuine Don 
Juans he despised them for yielding 
to him. 

Meanwhile Goya’s genius had 
erupted on a deeper level. In 1792, 
when he was forty-six, he had a se- 
vere illness, usually thought to be 
syphilis, which left him deaf. Dur- 
ing his slow recovery he was af- 
flicted with apparitions which made 
him fear he was going mad. For a 
distraction he drew these apparitions 
and made etchings which he called 
the Caprices. 

They vary from biting caricatures 
of social life to phantasmagoric vi- 
sions in which all the stupidity and 
evil of man are shown as monsters 
and witches. After he recovered he 
returned to portrait painting, but in 
1808 the Spanish rose against the 
French troops who had occupied 
the country. 

In the war that followed, Goya 
saw that everything his visions had 
told him of the nature of man had 
come true and he engraved a new 
set of plates, more savage and horri- 
fying than the Caprices, which he 
called The Disasters of War. Re- 
lated to these, though not painted 
until 1814, is his picture of the firing 
squad, which, with Velazquez’s Med- 
ici Gardens, can share the distinc- 
tion of being called the first modern 
painting. Note that the faces of the 
French soldiers cannot be seen. For 
Goya they were not simply French- 
men, but the paid executioners of all 
countries and ages. 

His wife was dead, the horrible 
reign of Ferdinand VII had begun 
and Goya retired to a house outside 


Madrid. Here he began a series of 


etchings on bullfights and another 
known as The Absurdities in which 


the monstrous, nocturnal shapes of 


the Caprices return in a more per- 
einptory form. At the same time he 
painted on the walls of his home the 
fourteen black paintings you can 
now see in the Prado. They are 
nightmares, yet for imaginative 
power they don’t compare with his 
etchings which, with their compel- 
ling designs and dramatic disposi- 
tion of light and shade, represent 
something revolutionary in art. The 
Prado does not have these etchings, 
but it shows all the drawings he 
made for them. 

Goya then is one of the most 
vivid and authentic exponents of 
the Spanish spirit. He has caught 
the look and gesture of his country- 
men as has no other painter. He has 
all the ruthless realism of the Span- 
ish mind, the nihilism from which 
only their religion, in which he did 
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not believe, saves them. And his en- 
gravings and black paintings have a 
demonic power. 

Goya declared that his masters 
were Velazquez, Rembrandt and 
Nature, but the only painter with 
whom he has any real affinity is 
Pablo Picasso. Under obvious dif- 
ferences one recognizes in the creator 
of Guernica the same mordantly 
satirical genius, the same visionary 
eye, the same demonic power of 
projecting a powerful composi- 
tion. Both are tormented by the 
political and moral evil of their 
times. And both of them are rev- 
olutionaries. 

Goya with his preference for 
truth to beauty put an end to the 
idealizing influence of Italian paint- 
ing. Picasso has destroyed the Na- 
ture worship of the 19th Century 
and brought painting back to man. 

We can now understand why the 
Prado is an almost sacred place to 
lovers of art. Words in this case are 
little, it is the eyes that are to be 
fed—and what a feast they are of- 
fered! The whole panorama of 
Spanish painting, so poorly repre- 
sented in other galleries, bursts sud- 
denly upon you. You can soak your- 
self in the rich lights and colors of 
the Venetians, or give yourself up to 
the religious intensity of Rogier van 
der Weyden or float in the bright 
slipstream of Rubens. Or, turning 
aside, you can explore the strange 
visionary world of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Those who say that this is the 
world’s greatest art gallery may well 


be right. THE END 
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drains. In Germany drains have 
won.” He works hard two or three 
days a week so he can spend the 
rest of the week reading about Ro- 
manesque architecture. For his job? 
For academic reasons? For pleasure? 
No. “To acquire knowledge.” 
Whether he knows it or not, his 
taste for the Romanesque is a fun- 
damental German protest on behalf 
of the Middle Ages and against the 
superb but Western and therefore 
corrupt glories of Baroque in which 
Munich is so rich. (Rich, but all so 
correctly imported from Italy, that 
a church in Munich looks like a 
lesson in Baroque, an enlargement 
of the style, just as Shakespeare in 
German often improves on Shake- 
speare.) So, H reads to acquire. He 
belongs to a race that likes to teach 
and be taught. He believes in les- 
sons. It sets him up to give a name, 
a date or a quotation. Is he married? 
No. He says women make him 
timid—that hint of shyness which is 
common to the Anglo-Saxons and 
conceals a taste for the tyrannical. 
We go out into the snow to a wine 
house, and now we sit not in a 





modern mass restaurant but in a 
hall that has the air of a huge 
medieval kitchen. We bow again. 
We sit on benches at tables for 
twelve. Around us men sit in rows 
before a single goblet of white wine 
with faces as solemn as a church 
congregation’s. Hot, sloppy, ener- 
getic waitresses serve them. H gets 
the wine list and excuses himself to 
go round the room and conscien- 
tiously consult several people, all 
unknown to him, about the best 
wine to drink. There are at least 180 
newish wines, but it is important to 
pick the most delicate vineyard. The 
fuss is persistent but quiet—no ex- 
citement, no arguments; very un- 
Latin. And then H is concerned 
about me. He asks me every half 
minute whether I am happy and 
comfortable. At a nod from me, he 
is ready to wander round looking for 
a place I might prefer. We come out 
of the wine house in the driving 
snow. He now knows I am a writer 
and he eagerly offers me samples of 
his knowledge of literature. They 
are startling. As the wind drives 
over the broken walls of a bombed 
building and we walk cautiously 
over the slaty, frozen road and avoid 
the new, fast, streamlined tramcar, 
H modestly recites a sonnet of 
Pushkin, first in Russian, then a 
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German version of it, then an Eng- 
lish translation. He is a man craving 
friendship, consumed by solicitude. 
I have known no German who was 
not. 

The German language has often 
been attacked by Germans, as well 
as by foreigners brought up on the 
Latin tongues, for its harshness, its 
ugly agglomeration of consonants, 
its sentences as long as freight trains, 
its grotesque amalgamations. You 
see a poster. The huge word Schén- 
heitkénigingen appears on it: Beauty 
Queens. A word like Biistenhalter ap- 
pallsthebuyerof brassiéres. Schweins- 
wirstchen makes the eater of little 
sausages shudder. Fernsprechersplut- 
ters where the euphonious telephone 
invites. But it is a male language, 
strong and sonorous. It intensifies 
and transforms meanings. I recall 
that pallid, heavy-necked old pro- 
fessor from Bonn who used to teach 
us German and tell us how lazy we 
were compared to German boys. 
The German’s passion for work, 
for teaching and being taught, for 
covering conscientiously every detail, 
absorbs all his nondreaming life. 

A craving for friendship and to be 
loved: it is an affecting and also a 
sinister quality in human beings and 
in peoples. It is childish or childlike, 
as you wish. Parting from H at his 








tram stop at midnight in Munich, I 
passed a six-foot-long model farm- 
yard, built out of snow on the pave- 
ment. It contained little snow huts 
from which the snow figures of 
Father Hare, Mother Hare and 
Baby Hare poked their long ears. 
And there was a snow box for coins, 
marked “Heartfelt thanks.” Ger- 
man sentimentality is inexhaustible. 

At the street corner, as the snow 
whirled round them, a very short 
middle-aged man in furs was stand- 
ing On tiptoe trying to kiss and cud- 
dle a very tall middle-aged woman 
also in furs. They were both so fat 
and so bundled up that they couldn’t 
get near each other, and they were 
tottering with laughter. They were 
two amorous snowballs, snow mad. 
And to cap this hour of love and 
sentiment, an inane man crashed 
his car, and when the police had 
done with him he caught me up and 
giggled that he was drunk and would 
I take him to the railway station. It 
was the time of the Spring Beer 
Festivals, when thousands of Ba- 
varians are full of beer, band music 
and folk songs. “‘I have drunk three 
steins,” he grinned. “That is a lot,” 
I said. The real Munich hot temper 
came out. He stopped hanging on 
my shoulders and squared up de- 
fiantly as well as he could on the ice. 
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“It is not! I can drink far more than 
that.” There is this longing for friends, 
for the coziness they call Gemiitlichkeit. 
And then the feeling that they have 
been disappointed, misunderstood. 
The workers pour 
off the train at Munich and rush for 
the most efficient streetcar service in 


early-morning 


Europe; they are commuting from— 
Dachau. Does German blood run cold 
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at the name? I can’t find out. There 
was a man called Hitler (it appears) 
who went mad—not was mad—but 
became mad, Odd. The paradox of 
German character has been the mar- 
tyrdom of Europe in the last eighty 
years. In that new, ultramodern Lu- 
theran church near the hospital in 
Munich, does the angular body on 
Calvary suggest charity or peace? Or 


does its spearlike sharpness suggest 
surgery, the ruthless demand that more 
pain shall be experienced? 

The sense of national and, above 
all, personal insecurity of the Ger- 
mans, it is said, drove them to their 
sense of order, their officialdom, 
their passion for legality—which is 
separated from the moral sense by 
a gap, a failure to connect. When 
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you look at the hundreds who sit 
on the benches of the Munich beer 
halls, solemnly drinking while a 
martial band blares at them to keep 
them mentally awake, you under- 
stand their habit of formless brood- 
ing. What has created these people 
who have not filled the gap between 
medieval and modern life? Why are 
they still the adolescents of Europe, 
the youngest, most vital yet incho- 
ate and dangerous nation? We re- 
turn to that answer usually given by 
the historians, that they were fixed— 
as it were, traumatically—by the 
monstrous destruction of the re- 
ligious wars. The deference given to 
the Herr Consul, the bows he re- 
ceives in the sausage restaurant 
where he sits with his wife, the def- 
erence given to rank in all profes- 
sions, are survivals of the Middle 
Ages. These customs are strange to 
observe, after the wars and revolu- 
tions, in a country destroyed from 
end to end, and which, more abun- 
dantly than any other country of 
Western Europe, can build the lat- 
est thing in modern factories and 
functional cities in glass and steel. 

Germany was too large to grasp 
in one visit. I flew up to the edge of 
the great plains of Europe, to the 
maritime fringe in littke Denmark, 
where something nearer to ourselves 
has grown up. We see toy Copenha- 
gen where the king waves from his 
palace to the boats in the harbor, and 
Stockholm, Sweden’s elegant capital. 
These are the northern water cities. 
Once more the intense individuality 
of the European is forced upon us. 
The Dane, with his hundreds of is- 
lands, is a man of the sea. There are 
model ships in all hischurches. How 
startling that, compared with the cen- 
tral German, he should be gay, light- 
hearted, unofficial, full of laughter, 
a man ready to wander all night 
from night club to night club in 
Copenhagen; or that in the country 
he should be the paradoxical indi- 
vidualist of the co-operative move- 
ment in farming. The whole coun- 
try is a Co-operative society. His 
language is one key to his character: 
like the English, he has almost 
stripped his of grammar. 

It is strange to take the ferry at 
Helsingfors in Denmark to cross 
the short stretch of Baltic water to 
Hilsinborg in Sweden, and find the 
grave Swede. He is a man of some 
aristocratic and imperial past, for- 
mal, often elegant, but uncommuni- 
cative until the famous Swedish 
madness breaks out. Two things 
form him: the long melancholy ab- 
sence of the sun and then that sud- 
den, violent, blinding blaze of the 
Swedish summer. At that first sight 
of the sun, the Swede is an entranced 
and pagan worshiper. His ancient 
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gods speak in him. He is a country 
lover, a man who smiles rather than 
laughs. He has kept out of two 
world wars and he has created an 
enlightened society which has sur- 
passed all others in material ease. 
He is rich and he is a craftsman. He 
has none of the Norwegian’s wild 
and partly Celtic imagination. 
These Scandinavians are the 
formed peoples of Northern Europe. 
Their society knows no poverty. 
They have all that an Anglo-Saxon 
understands as progress. They are 
real democracies and are startling— 
perhaps to the point of flavorless- 
ness—in their rationality and en- 
lightenment. More harassed Euro- 
peans point to the high suicide rate 
among the Scandinavian perfec- 
tionists; and in the Swedes it is evi- 
dent that there is a volcano under 
the flawless surface they have given 
to life. But they are part of the fer- 
tilizing European genius. They share 
in the fundamental European gift of 
origination, being famous for their 
explosives and their love of peace. 


We have come to the end of our 
search. We have seen the Western 
European on the Rhine and the 
German plain, in the Alps, and be- 
side the Mediterranean. He has 
slipped through our reckless gen- 
eralizations about him. And there is 
still one more generalization to 
make: in clothes, in speech, in 
pleasure—the films, dancing and 
jazz music—the young generation 
looks and sounds very American- 
ized. For America is the model of 
the mass civilization to which, with 
great reluctance, with great efforts 
to modify it, Europe now tends. But 
those 270 million Western Euro- 
peans are very individual individuals. 
We look back on our journeys, re- 
membering them on the little steam- 
ers of the deep Scandinavian har- 
bors; unloading trawlers on the 
quays of Brittany; plowing on the 
Italian terraces and working, play- 
ing and trading in all the iovely 
towns of the Mediterranean; hunt- 
ing or walking in the German forests ; 
climbing in the Alps; pouring out of 
the offices and factories in the cities of 
the Ruhr; mixing in the polyglot stu- 
dent cafés of the Boulevard Michel; 
working in the universities from 
Poitiers to Gottingen, from Naples 
to the Sorbonne, beside the tens of 
thousands of African, Middle East- 
ern, Chinese, Indian and American 
students who come to this rich and 
ancient continent to learn how man 
pushed his way out of the East and 
found a region where nature was 
kind and sheltering, the soil fertile, 
and where he could once more build 
great cities and make a civilization. 

THE END 
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The King of Clocks... The Queen of Bells... . 
And still the world’s most accurate timekeeper. 
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Seventh in a series 


on the enduring works of man 


@ If ever a sound were known round the world, it would 
surely be the slightly cracked, booming note of a thirteen- 
and-one-half-ton bell that isas much a symbol of England 
as good ale or honest cloth. The bell is that most familiar 
of all British landmarks, Big Ben, now on the threshold 
of starting its second century as the world’s most accurate 
timekeeper. If this statement seems contradictory remem- 
ber that the name Big Ben refers equally to the clock of 
Parliament and to the hour bell itself. 

From a desirable vantage point—say the Westminster 
Bridge or the deck of a cruise boat on the Thames— 
the tower of Big Ben appears like a grandfather clock of 
weathered gray-black stone. From Parliament Square, 
the clock tower—its official name is the Albert Tower— 
rises in Gothic stateliness, 320 feet tall to the tip of its 
spire. The center of the latticed dial faces is 180 feet above 
the pavement, high enough for the minute and hour hands 
to be seen day and night by a hefty portion of London. If 
the hour strikes as you gaze at this hundred-year-old time- 
piece, the chances are that, along with millions of English- 
men, you'll automatically check your watch for accuracy. 

For a visit inside the clock tower special permission is 
needed from the Ministry of Public Works. If you do get 
inside you'll be treated to a marvel of engineering skill as 
well as to an unrivaled view of London. It’s a breathless 
climb up the corkscrew steps to the narrow gallery run- 
ning around the back of the dial faces. Here the walls are 
painted dead white, and if it’s a rare fine English day the 
light is dazzling. The dial faces, twenty-two and one-half 
feet across, are like enormous cobwebs; there are 365 
panes of opal glass—one for each day of the year—in a 
single face, which is supported by a cast-iron frame weigh- 
ing four tons. Through the milky glass, you discern the 
shadowy outlines of the key-shaped minute and hour 
hands. Each hour hand is nine feet long, while the minute 
hands stretch out to eleven feet. 

Now into the clock chamber, a strangely quiet, hospital- 
clean room housing the operating mechanism. It resem- 
bles a flat-bed printing press—all shafts, cams, levers and 
whatnot. An horologist could spend fascinating hours 
here, observing the beautiful precision of the works which 
are sixteen feet long and five and one-half feet wide. A 
railing sensibly keeps visitors at arm’s length: a bump 
against the mechanism could easily send hours and chimes 
into unlaughable chaos. The most important part of the 
clock is the double three-legged gravity escapement—a 
brilliant innovation for its time, now standard on all tur- 
ret clocks—which moves the pendulum every two sec- 
onds, thus advancing the minute hands two fifths of an 
inch. The pendulum, thirteen feet long, with a bob 700 
pounds in weight, has an extraordinary feature: on a sus 
pension collar you see a number of English coppers and 
half-pennies, and these, unbelievably, actually keep Big 
Ben accurate. The weight of the coins allows for shorter o1 
longer periods of pendulum vibration. A penny left on the 
collar twenty-four hours causes the clock to gain two- 
fifths of a second; a half-penny, one-fifth of a second. As 
much as nine and one-half pence in coppers may be on 
the tray at one time; some of them are said to have done 
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duty since Queen Victoria’s day. Un- 
til forty-odd years ago, when electri- 
cal winding was introduced, the clock 
was wound by hand, a ponderous job. 
Now an employee from Dent’s, the 
noted London firm which built the 
clock, spends forty minutes three times 
weekly winding the entire apparatus, 
with the 


help of a 2'4-horsepower 


motor 
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You proceed up the belfry, and there 
you see the great centenarian hour bell 
that has rung out tidings of joy, sorrow, 
defiance and victory. It is not the largest 
bell in the world, but it’s as well loved 
as the Liberty Bell. On one side in 
Gothic bas-relief is carved the royal 
arms; on the other, the Portcullis of 
Westminster. Note the square piece 
cut out of the lip. Shortly after the bell 








was hung, a crack appeared under 
the original 700-pound hammer; to 
explore the depth of the crack, engi- 
neers took out the piece and cut a 
slot in the lip to prevent further 
damage. The note of the hour bell is 
E natural, and the satellite chimes 
strike B, E, F-sharp and G-sharp. 
Anyone standing in the belfry when 
Big Ben booms the hour will not 
have his ears punctured ; but outside, 
on the balcony of the belfry, the 
noise can do unmusical havoc to the 
inside of your head. 

Big Ben has been called the Prince 
of Timekeepers, the King of Clocks, 
the Queen of Bells. As befits such 
royal eminence, its history churns 
with drama, excitement, intrigue. 
When the new Parliament buildings 
were erected, to replace the old 
Westminster Palace, destroyed by 
fire in 1834, the architect’s plan 
called for the erection of a Great 
Clock of Westminster. B. L. Vul- 
liamy, the Queen’s Clockmaker, 
submitted a design and fully ex- 
pected to receive the commission. 
But George Airy, the Astronomer- 
Royal, laid down two conditions: the 
big bell’s first stroke of the hour 
should be accurate within one sec- 
ond, considered impossible by many 
professionals; and the clock should 
telegraph its performance twice daily 





to the Greenwich Observatory. Then 
E. J. Dent, who had built the Royal 
Exchange clock, put forth an im- 
proved plan. Clockmakers and poli- 
ticians squabbled, and by 1851 no 
clock had been put up. Now the kind 
of relentlessly talented amateur only 
England producesenteredthe stage— 
E. B. Denison (later Lord Grim- 
thorpe), a brilliant lawyer, Queen’s 
Counsel, mathematician, astrono- 
mer, horologist and campanologist : 
powerful in appearance, of driving 
energy, single-minded. A biographer 
of Big Ben not unkindly describes 
him: “He always liked to be on a 
committee of two with one absentee.” 

Denison planned, designed and 
stage-managed the construction of 
Big Ben, clocks and bells. His hour 
bell was to be the heaviest yet cast 
jn Britain. It was cast at twenty- 
two parts of copper to seven of tin. 
But the first bell came out weighing 
sixteen tons; it was hung in West- 
minster Palace yard, and after a 
year’s testing fell apart and smashed 
to bits. During this time it received 
its accidental name. Sir Benjamin 
Hall, the first Commissioner of 
Public Works, a popular giant of a 
man, gave an impassioned Parlia- 
mentary oration urging the bell be 
called St. Stephen. As he sat down 
(so the yarn goes), flushed and per- 
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spiring, an M.P. jokingly 
shouted: “Why not call it Big 
Ben and have done with it?” 
Apocryphal legend, or not, the 
name caught London’s fancy 
and stuck. 

Finally the new bell was 
ready, this time lighter and 
with the hammer at its proper 
weight of four hundred pounds. 
All London turned out in a 
holiday spirit as Big Ben was 
hauled through the streets to 
Westminster Palace by sixteen 
brightly caparisoned horses. 
The clock’s troubles were not 
yet over; the hands were too 
heavy and had to be remade 
twice. At last, fifteen years after 
it was conceived, a period 
that was marked by acrimo- 
nious debate and public con- 
troversy, the clock began to 
strike in July, 1859. 

It has been striking ever 
since, almost without interrup- 
tion. On December 21, 1923, its 
majestic sound was broadcast 
for the first time; when the 
B.B.C. inaugurated its world- 
wide operations during Christ- 
mas, 1923, Big Ben’s was the 
homely, nostalgic note that 
linked together Englishmen in 
Kuala Lumpur, in the North- 
West Frontier, with the home 
country. (Interestingly, engi- 
neers claim Big Ben’s “voice” 
sounds much better on radio 
than direct.) The bell has struck 
dolefully for the deaths of 
kings—Edward VII, George 
V and George ViI—and re- 
soundingly for the victories of 
war. Practically all through 
World War II, Big Ben was the 
defiant symbol of the deter- 
mined island. Twelve attacks 
on Parliament by Hitler’s Luft- 
waffe failed to stop Big Ben, in- 
cluding the monumental air 
raid of May 10, 1941, which 
battered the House of Com- 
mons. Bombs blew in the whole 
of the south dial and damaged 
part of the belfry, but the time- 
piece varied by only one and 
one-half seconds. Live broad- 
casts were halted from June 17, 
to September 4, 1944, when the 
desperate Germans terrorized 
London with their V-bombs. 
One almost scored a direct hit 
on Big Ben; a laborer, working 
on a dial, claimed the buzz 
bomb came so close he could 
have thrown his hat on it. 

The vagaries of the weather 
and careless workmen have 
done what Hitler was unable to 
do—stop the clock. Slushy 
snow once froze on the east dial 
face and held up the minute 
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hand; during one severe winter storm the 
quarter-chimes refused to work; an ab- 
sent-minded laborer one day leaned a 
ladder against the hand shaft, and an- 
other fouled up the mechanism when he 
left a hammer on the hand-shaft bracket. 
A raft of starlings once settled on the min- 
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ute hand, slowing up the clock by four 
and a half minutes; and occasionally a 
bird, tossed about in the windy air, will 
crash against the glass, killing itself and 
ruining a pane. Big Ben was silenced 
for twelve hours in 1952 when the 
hammer work of all five bells was over- 


hauled. Its longest period of silence 
was in 1956, when ‘the great bell was 
stilled from May to November during 
the long general overhaul of the clock, 
that was begun in 1955 
finished more than two years later. 


and was 
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With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND ALR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 countries; 
dep. June 12, 19, 26 $1295 
STA DAKD AIR CIRCLE 

tries; dep. June 15, June 22. $1005 
Britain, Scandinavia, italy in all itineraries. 
Lusury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotele 
and meals; sightseeing ond entertainment; prices ab 


eolutely inclusive roure expertly conducted through 
out 
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$1245 
$1025 


, 43 days, 15 coun- 

















12 luxury tours 


abroad + 


Unique, out-of-the-routine air tours to 
South America, Europe, Africa, and Round 
the World including one tour featuring the 
Southern route via New Zealand, Australia 
and Africa. On-the-spot hosts insure an 
“inside look” at local customs and places. 


MAGICRUISE®* 
‘start any saturday’ 


See your travel agent, write us for brochures 
or call collect 
NAMETRA INCORPORATED 
666 Fifth Avenue New York 19 Plaza 7-5300 








OTO and Olson's Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome an 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2185 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1715 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1565 
49 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
Write today tor iMustrated 
mization booklets "H-59” 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 
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fh CARAVAN TOURS .. 


‘EUROPE ESS 


11 COUNTRIES 


Sailing on QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, S.S. UNITED STATES, S.S. RYNDAM, 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND, S.S. FLANDRE, S.S. STATENDAM and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


25 Sailings from NEW YORK from JANUARY 17th thru MAY 27th. European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 











Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten 
stein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE — PERSONALLY ESCORTED ... includes 
round trip tourist steamship passage, all First Class 
hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class transpor 
tation in Europe, transfers and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. immediate reser- 
vations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write 
for Free Booklet No, 7-S, 
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to $928 





[CARAVAN TOURS Inc. 








220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

| Piease send Free Booklet No. 7-S | 
Name ! 

| Address } 
ae State / 
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fle 26th 
+1798 - 
Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 
EUROPE 30 Days $750 || More than 
MEXICO — 18 bays $269 I] Nouns 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 |] track 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 |] trips for 
SO. PACIFIC 54 bays $2398 || the budget 
HOLY LAND 26 bays $1385 ** minded! 
AFRICA 40 Days Leva re 





STUDENT TOURS: Low-cos 


For the a of All Ages” 
it A 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
wonto trave, inc. Dept. 4 MU 2-6544 
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Order here for TAX-FREE 


delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
ound trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
capita by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
“Ford Abroad Tours of 
Europe also Offered.” 


154 W. 56 ST. 
New York 19 








AVANT PREMIERE EUROPE 1959 


revit from New York March 24 via the sunny lane route for 
Gilbraltar. Itinerary: Algeciras, Seville, Cordoba, Granada, 
Toledo, Madrid, Valencia, Palma de Mallorca, Barcelona, 
French and Italian Rivieras, Monte Carlo, Pisa, F lorence, 
Rome, Venice, Geneva, Montreux, Paris, London, Shake 
speare and Chateaux Country. Return via the French 
Line. This nine week all-inclusive 
personally conducted. 

For membership apply to your travel agent or direct to 


HARVARD TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1316 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Caribbean Yacht Charter Service 


Luxurious, fully crewed, aux. sailing yachts for private 
parties only Cruising ground between Antigua and 
Grenada, B . Write airmail to: 


Comdr. V.E.8. Nicholson & Sons, Box 103, Antigua, 8.W.!. 
Virgin Islands Yachting Party 


$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 


tour ($1395.00) is 








expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax Write: 


Yooh “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


COTM 


Visit ae lands, romantic > aces at prices you can af- 
t 





ford. New h edition, Ford's Freighter Travel Guide- 
book shows hundreds of leisurely, lower cost ocean voy 
ages you can take on freighter-passenger ships from mos 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world. Book gives detailed 
information about services of 116 steamship lines —- their 
ships, passenger accommodations, ports of call, fares, 
names and addresses, also a list of travel agents handling 
freighter passage. 

Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 
Agents, and world travelers everywhere. 100 pages, fully 


illustrated. Price $2 postpaid. For your copy, 
or M.O. today 

KENNETH FORD, Dg perl Dept. 
2031 Glendon Ave. West Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


mail check 


JANUARY 























VERY LOW RATES 


Plans include: UNLIMITED MILEAGE 

ALL DOCUMENTS, FULL INSURANCE 

1, WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 
NO purchase price to pay. 

2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 
Repurchase in Dollars guaranteed, Very 
low depreciation. 

3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 


Save transportation costs in Europe, and 
take advantage of the low European tox- 
free purchase price. We handle all de- 
tails—return shipping, duty, customs clear- 
ance, etc. 


also RENTAL PLAN 


low daily rate + low mileage charge 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 











EUROPE 


ESCORTED TOURS —Sea or air, April thru Nov. © 
3 itineraries, 20-32 days in Europe, $915 up. 
INDEPENDENT TRIPS—with pace and itiner- 
ary to suit you. Sea or air, 27 or more days, $609 up. 
COLLEGE AND ECONOMY TOURS June 20 
and July 4, by Jet, 43 days in Europe, $1195 up. 
Ic will be your pleasure to travel the Martin-Empire 
way through Europe— 34 years of know-how, offer- 
ing good travel values. Personal attention to details. 
Send for descriptive folders 


Gp, tix TRAVEL AGENCY 


Empire State Bldg., N.Y. 1 
or your local Travel Agent 


















Presenting a series of better grade person- Q 
ally escorted, all expense tours for 1959. 

Frequent sailings April to Sept. in the 
R.M.S. Queen Mary, R.M.S. Queen Elize- 
beth, or by air. Tours feature extensive 
deluxe motor travel visiting ue countries: = 
England, Scotland, B 





“Liech tai 





Aus- 
tria, italy, Monaco ~~ France. Enjoy travel 
at its best; personalized tenn moderate 
rates, expert p by y with 
55 years experience in 1 tir travel. 

Write for Booklet “Europe 1959”. 


COLPITTS TOURS 


262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


SHANTY BOAT 


3 CRUISES i 


A novel holiday 
afloat—cruising Inland through 
tropical Florida. One week—$95.00. 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
OUR NINTH YEAR 

















“personalized” luxury tour 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


with Mrs. Phillips B. Hoyt 
from N. Y. Feb. 27th for 53 Days 


A rare and magnificent event for those who don’t 
want to be alone in viewing the finest in Portugal, Gi 
braltar, Spain, Africa, Italy, Sicily, Greece anc Paris. 


Jor brochure and detailed info: 
TRAVEL CENTER OF MANHASSET 
580 Plandome Road Manhasset, N. Y. 














TRAVEL THROUGHOUT THE PACIFIC 


See the beautiful and spectacular lands of the Pacific in 
‘59. POLYNESIAN TRIANGLE TOUR. Hawaii, Fiji, 
Samoa and Tahiti. 26 days. From $1807 (West Coast) 
e MAORI LAND TOUR. Polynesian Triangle Tour pius 
New Zealand and Australia. 41 days. From $2395 (West 
Coast) e PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC TOUR. Polynesian 


Triangle, pius Maori Land plus the Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Japan. 48 days. From $2962 (West Coast) 
© Every detail arranged by experts in Pacific Travel. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write 
Pan Pacific Tours * 850 Richards St. « Honolulu, Hawaii 














TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


“HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES=% | Continued from Page 147 brilliantly lighted Café du Commerce 





facade of the Grand Rue was ablaze 


Travel at its best—including the Whenever Big Ben behaves er- was serving its last black coffee. with lights—shops crammed with Al- 
Sra ealenes Ue tee ratically the B.B.C. switchboard lights It was the next afternoon that the ad- pine sportswear, souvenirs, toys and 


been there— often and recently! 


Make reservations NOW for these 
famous deluxe air cruises— 


AFRICA SAFARI —Our 12th ‘annual 12,000 
mile motor safari from Capetown to Cairo. 
83 days. By air to Africa Jan. 13. 
SOUTH AMERICA GRAND TOUR— 
The finest and most complete! Includes 
Incaland, Amazon, Angel and Iguassu Falls, 
Rio, Buenos Aires, etc. 72 days. Lv. Oct. 6. 
AROUND THE WORLD —Southern 
Route, including Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia, Africa. 93 days. Feb. 26. 
UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD — 
Adventure extraordinary for experienced 
travelers, featuring fascinating off-the-tourist- 
track itinerary. 100 days. Lv. Mar. 5. 
AROUND THE WORLD — Northern 
Route, via Orient, Bali, India, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Mediterranean. 87 days. Lv. Mar. 10. 
BEST OF THE ORIENT —Superb 46 day 
coverage of the Orient. Lv. Apr. 5. 

Also two new travel experiences! 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA SAFARI—An 
exclusive for the experienced. Aug. 15. 
EUROPEAN FESTIVALS —featuring the 


world famed festivals and events. 


up with irate callers. In June, 1957, venture befell me; I had packed my huge boxes of walnut pralines. Instinct 
for example, Big Ben was eight min- things, and was taking a last walk must have led my steps, for I was not 
utes late. A horrified M.P. in the around the town. Martine and Nils thinking of anything in particular, and 
chair unbelievingly announced, “Big were to meet me at my hotel to say certainly not of Stendhal—though it is 
Ben is wrong,” to the House of good-by. I wanted to drive to Valence true that I had just bought a copy of 
Commons. But maintenance men and spend the night there on my way De L’Amour to give to Martine as a 
soon found the trouble: an empty home. Dusk had fallen, and the whole _ parting present. 


paint pot, left behind by a careless 
workman, had tumbled into the 
mechanism. At 10:45 P.M. the, 

three-quarters chime sounded, and p 

| f 
t f 





all London was relieved. 

Such is England’s affection for 
Big Ben. But millions of non-English- 
men share it, too, and anyone who 
stands on the gallery of the belfry 
before Big Ben announces the hour 
is Sure to experience a special magic. 
' First are heard the great Westmin- 

PAC Rote | ster chimes, their melody taken 

- Bs need a Pgs: from Handel’s Messiah(“Allthrough 

: this hour/ Lord, be my guide/ And 

Member of American Society of Travel Agents & Creative Tour Operators be Thy power/ No foot shall 


sé 4 ‘“ slide’). As the hour strikes, the 


See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
check (X), clip and mail this ad to Dept. 10. 












gathering voice spreads out to Lon- 





AROUND don town. In four seconds it reaches 
THE WORLD Buckingham Palace, in eight seconds 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in another Di 7“ P 
Hawaii, Tokyo, Kyoto, Hon eh iamanto is Greek, age 9. In a workless 
Kong, MR 0g he my oo two the Marble Arch. It is as though area, her parents are too ill to work. 
Bombay, Delhi, Agra, The Taj Big Ben were wrapping London ina **Home” is one small room. There is no 
— Boone pe me yp nee protective layer of kindly, comforting running water, no electricity. Bed is the 
overs in Europe sound. and will continue to do so floor. One ea of rocky soil yields 
‘ ‘ ; income $10.00 a month .. . and 
Scheduled a Be : an income oj $1 

$1,990.00 —includes eatiee ole tare, throughout its second ere: ; enough to live and too much to die. 
first class hotels, most meals, THE END Thin and pale from undernourishment, 


sightseeing, guide service, etc. 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Panama, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 


Santiago, Lima $833.00 to $895.00. THE WORLDLY 
Scheduled group’ departures ones “ siete 

| 4 
For free brochure write l N I\ ERSI Y 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. OF GRENOBLE 


Diamanto knows only hunger, cold and 
distress. She limps when she walks for 
her rubber boots are too small for her 
feet. She owns no shoes. Her mother 
and father look with despair on their 
child whom they cannot feed and 
clothe. Help to Diamanto means life it- 
self, love and hope. 


























’ a 
1026 17th Street, N.W. Conti / P o 
Washington, D. Cc. 4 /Ontinuec from age 51 You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 
: Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your child” upon receipt of 
IT IS NOT HOW MUCH YOU SPEND the good Poncet (the amiable drunk application with initial payment. “Your child” is told that you are his or her Foster Parent. 
bur Now Wet bp tay hy Al carpenter) built it for the old man. . once the child is touched by love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence is 
wabloty of uneaveei GURLAME Gree Gaius Gansta G@acene, ‘ through our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
First Se Seas toy of Europe ci $1075 up Yet you can only peep at it over a treated as an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, 
Motor, Cosh, Thrift Tour of Europe ons high wall with an iron door in it. shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs 
om sadbetda aus up 
es fA, $238 “I’ve always wanted to walk on Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent relief 
Scangingrian Tous a ccinie ones that terrace.” said Martine. “but in organization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Belgium, Italy, Greeee, West 
MANY OTHERS FROM 1 TO 12 DAYS ; sevicun taahi * ee fr ern Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered under No, VFAOL9 with the Advisory 
ee some mysterious fashion it 1s cut o Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the 
‘ 3 " ; ; 
FRAMES TOURS NY. Lid. from everything. I’ve tried to reach National Information Bureau in New York City. Your help is vital to a child struggling 
. 1881 : > for life. Won’ *t some chi je you? 
re , & 188 it through the grounds of the school, or life on’t you let some child love you? 
But Bookings ONLY through your local Agent. 











but it is too high, perched on the eo 
Round the World—$1995 Roman wall. And none of the houses 
Visit 10 countries with optional sidetrips in Europe. Fre < “yr ¢ e 
quent departures. All expenses included. Low cost South appear to give on to it. 


America trips from $1095 and Europe student tours from 























$335. Write for free information to A or . a 
90 Waly, Station, Mioneapaie 4 Mian The entrance must be in the 352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Inland Europe Cruise Grand Rue,” I said. ©1959 FPP, inc 
Priva ive acht available for 2 to 6 week is ad WZ mice . |  pammsas er AS QQ pw ewe ewer ew aera eraerer eG eo ana a ee esas aewae=wasaawea 
tnioauh hinterie Northern France, Benclus, Khineerena | __ |he Grand Rue isall shopfronts PARTIAL LIST OF . 
Sageee 0 senahe enenesanaas 3 baths all comfort. For further with no courtyards. T here seems no omar tama a at omnia one te = HOL-1-59 
, ue, New Yor Lo. ¥. 
peta tn hen in way to reach it. And yet once Isawa | In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que j 
i pail 4 . ’ ary er Mary Pickford ; Dex Lesa: ‘ 
Knight Tours of Europe Summer 1959 silver-haired lady dressed in an old- nti bathe = | A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. | 
38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 18 countries Via ship P 7 Mr. and Mrs. 
and sir (now, Beg-Ameriann ye A fashioned way standing up there un- Robert W. Sarnoff | lf possible, sex........ 0 ee , nationolity........ | 
Prof. L. Knecht, Director der the vine. It gave me astart: I won- Dr. John Haynes Holmes | 1 will pay $15 a month fos one year ($180). Payment will be | 
Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesote er . ms. gave me as " ’ = Jean Tennyson | monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). | 
Euvrope—Music & Art Cultural Tour dered if it were the ghost of Seraphie, Helen Hayes | | enclose herewith my first payment $.............000000: | 
Really See Europe—in my 7th personally guided party the dreadful aunt who tormented Dr. Howard A. Rusk | 8. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by | 
Festiv als, sights, interpretation, free time Berlin and 8 Edward R. Murrow | tributin $ | 
eoons. Gu Tuly 40 davetear rises, concert Ot him so when he was a small boy.” Bing Crosby con UTING Dees ce cesses eee ereseeseeeee i seeeeeeseese 
. . i MNS s cv-vecccrercerCeesdeorocoecescorcoococeceeeenCeers 

Dr. D. S$. Wheelwright, Millbrae, California We gazed through the flickering K. C. Gifford | ame | 
The Flvi Coll 10th S ) a : Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler Addvecs : 
: e! ying Co lege (i A. ummer) . street lamps’ light at the little ter- Silene th Stead j Address. ..ssseseeeeevereeeereenerssnenssrereensneeneeees | 
ee. Soe ee ’ fa al elgg ggg A ante oe HY -cccvecvccccccsoececorooses Zone SPS ccc ccccccocee 
with cooperation of foreign univeraitice & government | race, and, sighing, turned back to- P i and wer. | City on ate j 
details write . john Cameron Swayze gee ee Contributions are deductible from Income Tox | 

Prof. H. H. Terbell, 312 Taylor Ave., Eeston, Pa. | Ward the Place Grenette where the Garry Moore . 
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Come to the Brodmoet 


to play-to relax-to have fun! 


All Colorado is celebrating the 100th anni- There's year-around swimming or sunning at 
versary of the “Rush to the Rockies’ —and there's a the Lake Terrace pool—riding—skeet—golf and tennis 
special calendar of outstanding events at the Broad- (average 25 or more sunny days every month) —indoor 
moor! For example ice skating —skiing nearby —dancing—superb food—a 

























world-famous wine cellar—and the Broadmoor's per- 
Jan. 9 U.S.S.R. Hockey Team vs. Colorado fect service 
College at Broadmoor Ice Palace VO R > 
Jan, 10 U.S.S.R. Hockey Team vs. Univer natlye. Pe \ 
ROCKIES 
sity of Denver at Broadmoor Ice ©) ane SO 
Palace | 4 
Feb. 24-28 World's Figure Skating Champion 
ship at Broadmoor Ice Palace 
Sept. 14-19 U S.G.A. (National) Amateur Golf Write to Dept. 111 
Championship on Broadmoor's for color brochure 
Outstanding Golf Course P 
and available reservations. 








Brow moor hotel 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


America’s Complete Year-Around Resort 








LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO 


EUROPE 








LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER SCHEDULED 
AIRLINE 


FULL TOURIST SERVICE 
2 complimentary full-course 
meals, Cognac, midnight snack. 


from New York to More space, fewer passengers. 


BRITAIN SHORTEST OVER-OCEAN FLIGHTS 
NORWAY never more than 400 miles 
SWEDEN from an airport. 

DENMARK 
ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 
GERMANY 


ICELANDIC] AIRL IRLINES 
LU LAALS 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 
PL 7-8585 


NEW YORK* CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 








la ne neat. 


WINTER ROADS... Luablished i 1864 


HE WHO Never HESITATES 
1S Never LOST 
Drive Assuredly With 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 


At your dealer's or write 
for literature, $5.50 & $6.95 


7) 
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STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
ee ’ 
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There was a tiny aperture between 
two shop fronts—a sort of dark 
tunnel at the end of which I could 
see a dim patch of shadowy light, 
as in an aquarium. | walked warily 
down it to see where it led. In a 
gloomy courtyard there was a little 
old man changing fuses in a fuse- 
box. Suddenly I saw that there was 
a Staircase leading upward. I 
paused, “Are you looking for some- 
one?” the old man asked. I hesi- 
tated and said: “No. I had an envie 
to walk under the trellis of Sten- 
dhal” (you can say this sort of thing 
in French without appearing fool- 
ish). “But there is no way, is there?” 

He thought for perhaps half a 
minute. I could hear the traffic in 
the Grand Rue and children’s voices 
crying. “There is,” he said at last. 
“It belongs to a private apartment. 
An old lady lives there. Three 
flights up.” I walked up the stairs 
of Stendhal’s grandfather’s house 
with a beating heart and rang the 
bell, beset by an absurd sense of 
familiarity. An old lady with silver 
hair opened the door and asked my 
business. She was dressed in some 
silvery material which gave her an 
air of great and completely unem- 
phatic distinction. A low melodious 
voice. Faltering rather—and feeling 
like some annoying intruder—I told 
her that I was an admirer of Stendhal 
and that I was overcome by an ab- 
surd desire to walk upon the terrace 
where he had spent such a great part 
of his childhood. 

“But of course,”’ she said warmly 
and impulsively, and stood aside to 
let me enter. | followed her across 
the tall severe rooms onto the para- 
pet and found myself standing under 
the vine, under the trellis at which 
Martine and Nils had gazed so lov- 
ingly the night before. The old lady 
was smiling but silent. The terrace 
looked out across the dark foliage 
of the park. “This is the place; it is 
completely unchanged. At least if 
you can remember the drawings he 
made of it in La Vie d’ Henri Brulard 
you can follow his life here, room by 
room; here is the little study with 
the natural-history collection—do 
you remember?” I did. She took fire 
at once, leading me from room to 
room while we recalled those trivial 
childhood events of the great man. 
At last she folded her hands and 
said: ““Would you care to pluck 
a leaf or two from the old vine?” It 
was still there, hairy and twisted 
with age, but as thick as the thigh 
of Pan himself; | plucked three of 
the broad green leaves and thanked 
her. 

“People say,” 
“that he 


said the old lady, 
was hard on Grenoble in 
his writings, but it is so clear to me 
that his memories were poisoned by 


JANUARY 


‘the death of his mother here. Do 





you remember where he says, ‘She 
perished in the full flower of her 
beauty’ and then adds the quick 
phrase ‘Lad commence ma vie mor- 
ale’?” A somewhat startling antici- 
pation of Freud. She paused for a 
moment, and stood in the sunlight 
staring thoughtfully at the old vine. 
Somewhere a church bell started to 
ring, full of the leisurely sleepiness 
that comes from deep valleys full of 
drowsing cattle, and high mountains. 
She said, “And do you remember 
where he writes about the church 
where she was buried? I can quote 
it: “The very sound of the cathedral 
bells produced in me in 1828 when I 
returned to Grenoble a dull and arid 
grief, without any stirring of the 
feelings, a grief akin to rage.’”’ She 
sighed. Together we walked in si- 
lence across the terrace, through the 
little study and the tall severe rooms. 
“And yet,” she added with a smile, 
“he also says that he detested Paris 
at first because it had no mountains 
and woods! In other words he de- 
tested it because it wasn’t Grenoble! 
Such are the paradoxes of the feel- 
ings.” 

At the front door I thanked her 
and kissed her slender hand. “I am 
happy about your visit,” she said, 
“but I must ask you a favor. Please 
don’t tell others how you came to 
find this place. There are not enough 
leaves on Dr. Gagnon’s vine to give 
to Stendhal’s admirers.” 

I did not realize how late it was 
until I once more reached the Place 
Grenette; it was in fact time for me 
to take the highroad back to Va- 
lence. But I slipped two of the vine 
leaves into the little copy of De 
l’Amour. Martine and Nils were 
standing in the vestibule with Pierre 
and two companions of the night be- 
fore. It was good of them to come 
and see me off. The car was already 
loaded with baggage. “Here,” I said, 
not without a certain complacence, I 
suppose, “here is a present for you 
both. Somewhere in it you will find 
two leaves from Stendhal’s vine, just 
as green today as his prose is.” 

“How did you find the trellis, how 
did you actually get in?” cried Mar- 
tine, aghast with surprise and flushed 
with pleasure. 

“I’m sorry I cannot tell,” I said. 

I started the car amid warm good- 
bys and pushed her out across the 
handsome bridges which span the 
loops of the Drac and Isére. It was 
getting late. But it was only when I 
reached the first big turning south 
that I noticed something on the back 
seat and realized that the students 
had also thought up a parting pres- 
ent for me; a little wicker basket 
full of roses, the famous roses of 


Grenoble. THE END 





"IMPORTED. 











The 


The serene and classic strength of this 
decanter guards the world’s most gifted 
spirit, rich with tradition and cause 

for celebration..In regal blue wrap 

with red cordon, it has the distinction 
befitting Canada’s finest whisky. 


Also available in traditiona! bottle. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY 
A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 
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MARGERY 
WILSON 
author of “Charm”, 


The Woman You contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art etc. 
Want To Be” etc 


THE CULTURED 


YOUR OWN 


in Any Company 


Now, of home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


Traveler, teacher, so. 29@ has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go 
ciety women, knows to college, or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 
Se ee certoent® forty lessons (token four @ week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured 
epee - fol IND conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students are 


able. (Lippincott) 


omozed! For full details write to 


__ MARGERY y WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Dept. G-2,Hollywood 28, Cal. 











BYMAL ee 
Your feet neve? had it $0 goods 


Stylish comfort for lounging and loafing 
Handsome lace slippers hug your feet in cush- 
ioned comfort, Wear them two ways— ankle 
high of cuffed over, Ideal for after ski and 
all sports wear. Handmade of long-wearing, 
butter-soft Indian Elk tanned leather. Fully 
lined with red virgin wool. Thick air foam 
insoles cushion every step. Fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back 

‘ } Suntan with 
All men's and women’s $ 95 ned Lining 


reg. shoe sizes pr. postpaid 


F BREE 72-poge Color CATALOG 


Finest imported sportewear, handmade leather 
shirts, jackets, boots in full range of styles and 
sizes, exclusive outdoor clothing and equipment 
for sports and country living. Write today! 


1311 NW Wo2Ist 
Portiand 9, Ore 





















Norm Thompson oeer 


if Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


4co how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 





wip him to read and spell better in a few 
yvovks, New bhome-tutoring course drills your 
iil in phonies with records and cards. Easy 
io use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price, Bremner-Davis Phonics, 


Dept. D-15, Wilmette, HI, 


‘HOME-IMPORT 
BUSINESS women 

WOMEN! 
Make big profits buying low cost imports 
abroad (see examples at left) and selling to 


frie nds, stores or by mail order. Famous 
17 wor ld trader guides you~ shows you how to 
‘ 





Sort rertene 









find thousands of exotic lengerte for full or 
spare time business, how to et profits 
In advance on forei n drop shipment 
plan, Complete details FREE! irmail 
reaches us overnight. WRI‘ TE TODAY! 


He prelate co., Dept. X501 





24, Calif. 
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H's AMY e* 
NOW s Science ~—— 


shows you how to 


learn by "EAR" = 





ladies & pm" en... 
Now vou CAN LEARN AWAKE AND ASLEEP 


tt arming With 
thie at fart’ 4 carn while woke then 








eaeaanaenee 
MODERNOPHONE ne 
296-018 Radio City, s. ¥. 20, Me : 
stl ‘ I Li lam interested 
ing about x ‘MiP ny Vi and what it can do 


ee ee ee ee 


You will ENJOY 


pleasant vigorous 


VIR ATOR MAGORGE 


Battle da e ‘k 


HEALTH 
BUILDER 





“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxi | benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue 
manipulation—"“at the snap of a _ switch.” 
Heips weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice — fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.65 ppd. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





EQUIPMENT Co. 
. Battie Creek 69, Mich. 

















WORLD'S FINEST 


ROSE BOOK FREI 


New 50-page catalog in FULL COLOR—shows 
hundreds of fame us roses and perennials—all 
guaranteed to live and bloom in your garden 
Planting hints—many money-saving offers. Write 
for your free copy today! 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
(World's Largest Rose Growers) 
G1 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE UNITED STATES~ 
FOR IMMEDIATE ~~~ 
DELIVERY... 


THE PRINCESS 


JODHPUR 


FOR MILADY ° 




















made in England by 
STRICKLAND, LTD. OF NORTHAMPTON! 


Nothing could be made finer -they're the ultimate in a 
lady's fine leather jodhpur. Bench-made of finest calfskin 

. leather interlined throughout. Contour proportioned fit 
for sublime comfort...beautiful on the foot.. .long wearing, 
featherweight, and flexible. For riding, camping, and hiking, 
Narrow, Medium, Wide: Sizes 4 to 9. Brown or Black $15. 


STRICKLANDS, LTD. of ENGLAND 


SERVING AMERICA FROM 
206 SAN FRANCISCO . EL PASO, TEXAS 











moar) 1 DAY 


What kind of shopper are you? Do you like to browse before 


making a decision? Or, hating to dillydally, do you close in quickly on 


your choice? Or maybe you shop by radar, don’t quite know what you’re 


looking for but recognize the right thing on sight. Whatever your cate- 


gory, shopping by mail is likely to be your cup of tea: If you’re a browser, 


























Letter Box 
Do away with desk clutter: 

file your memoranda handsomely in a 
hand-painted wooden box. 
1014”x12’x2'4”. Box is black and 
old-gold, or red and old- 

gold; has a black-and-white Rubens 
print on the cover. 

$17, postpaid. Piazza Montici, 

19 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Rugged Duty 

Women’s boots designed 
for snowfalls and brisk winter 
footing. A British 

import in teak-colored calf, 
8” high with side zipper. 
They have crepe 

soles with shearling lining. 
In half sizes 4-11, 

$20.30, postpaid. 

Carroll Reed Ski Shops, 
North Conway, N.H. 
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Wool Wig 

Warm and winsome head cover for 
skating parties 

or winter outings. It’s made 

of wool yarn, lined with 
stretch-cotton. Braids are 14” long. 
In red, beige and royal blue. 
Adjusts to fit any 

head size. $7.95, postpaid. 

Joseph Fleischer & Co., 

12 W. 27th St., 

N.Y.C. 1 


Holiday Luxury item 

Cocktail table made of a solid- 
mahogany sailboat rudder 

with hinged dropleaf. Solid brass legs. 
17” high; 4’x3’ with 

dropleaf extended. $56.50, postpaid. 
Gold-leaf boat name or private 

signal on dropleaf, $2 extra. 

Watkins Marine Inc., 

Boston Post Rd., Guilford, Conn. 

















SHOPPER 


you can linger, undisturbed, over the offerings displayed. If you like to 
go straight to the point, the whole showcase is open to one quick survey. 
If you’re radar-guided, you’re sure to home in on just the item you’re 
groping for. As a starter to a New Year of really satisfying shopping, the 


Shopper invites you to try your favorite method on the columns below. 


Tripod Tabie 
An Old English tide chart, gold 
on black or white, is fired 

















on the glass top of this versatile 
table. Lift top off and hang 

it as a wall plaque. 

Top has brass rim and hanging ring; 
legs are brass-plated, 

rubber tipped. 21”x1114”, $4.25; 
23”x16", $7.25. Postpaid. 

Hathore House, 

542 Third Ave., 


N.Y.C, 16. 




























Cate Mugs 
These 10-o0z. ceramic mugs are 
just the thing for coffee, 

milk or soup. Have them inscribed 
with your choice of any two 
words or names. 

Red, green, blue, brown or black 
inscription on white. 

Set of 6, $10.95, postpaid. 
Charlotte Thomas, Sewell, N.J. 


Hansel and Gretel 
These little playmates from 
Germany are lifelike 

in every detail. They're made of 
skin-textured plastic, have 

genuine leather shoes and real 

hair that can be combed. 

16” tall; $16.95 each, postpaid. 

R & I Machold, 1202 Harrison St., 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


Goot Traveler 
A compact and useful wallet, 
in tan pigskin 

with a snap fastener. 

It holds passport, cash and 
traveler’s or personal 

checks. Has a 

detachable picture or card file, 








ELC 


10-Day ‘Foreign Language’ 


Cruise 


with LINGUAPHONE—AT NO COST! 


COMPLETE Course on 
FREE TRIAL AT HOME! 


Start to SPEAK the LINGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE of your choice almost over- 
night! Your conversations will include 
those taking place in restaurants, taxis, 
hotels, market places, shops, theatres; on 
radio, TV; sports, business. You'll be able 
to say what's on your mind in the language 
of your choice—or—IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING! 


Your Choice of 34 LANGUAGES by 


LINGUAPHONE including: 


American SPANISH -« 
FRENCH e 
ITALIAN ¢ 


GERMAN « 
MODERN GREEK 


Euro oan SPANISH 
RUSSIA ¢ JAPANESE 
ICELANDIC 


No language is difficult to learn—by quick, easy LINGUAPHONE . 
The World’s Standard Conversational Method * 


With LINGUAPHONE, you think like a 
Spaniard, Frenchman, or Italian—because 
the LINGUAPHONE way is the native way, 
the same conversational way everyone learns 
as a child. 


You LISTEN 


. to modern lifelike 
recordings. 


. at explanatory 


You LOOK 
illustrated books. 


You LEARN ... by imitation! 
ONLY LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s 


best native language teachers into your home. 
You hear 8 to 12 men and women “discuss” 
everyday situations in their native tongue. 


Little wonder—learning a language with 
LINGUAPHONE is like traveling in another 
land. It’s quick. It’s exciting. In 20 minutes a 
day ... even while you eat or dress... you 
learn to speak with a 1959 vocabulary! 


Linguaphone is used by educators, govern- 
ments, business firms. Approved by the 
Departments of Education of 14 countries, 
U.N., 18,000 schools, colleges and universities 
Over a million home study students of all ages 
Send for FREE BC OKI ET: “Your Passport 
to a New World,” and details of unique 
FREE TRIAL plan. Convince yourself 
There is no obligation 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-37-019 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: 901 Bleury St., Montreal 
MAIL Coupon Today 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-37-019 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) FREE Book 

( ) Information on FRE TRIAI 

No obligation of course 


My language interest i 
Name 
Address 


City Joie State 


World's Standard Conversational 
Method for Over Half a Century 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 6800 Color Slides 





35mm (2 x 2) and stereo (3-D) 


Over 1000 New U.S. Slides 


__ plus complete Caribbean coverage 


You are there with Wolfe Hi-Fi slides in living 
color...as good as your own most beautiful origi- 
nals...incomparable scenes of contemporary and 
ancient wonders of the world... restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces... exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life... you name the spot, 
we have the slide! Order on approval from 6800 
35mm slides of 75 countries and 1200 stereos 

. keep what you want, return the others. For 
complete 52-page color catalog, including title 
and map slides, send 25¢ (refunded on first 
order). Write for yours today! Stereo catalog free 
if requested. 


WOLFE 
Los Angeles 2 


WORLDWIDE FILMS 
4, California 





ORDER BY MAIL FOR 
SPORTS & LEISURE WEAR 


Flawlessly tailored of handloomed Harris tweed, 


Perfect travel companion towable as a cap 


Undaunted by any weather un, ram, wind 
Classic styling in a sports hat that will last a 
lifetime. Comfort & distinction in the British 
manner, Our exclusive import direct from one 
of Bond Street's oldest and finest hatiers whe 
served British gentry for near! enturies 
Nevtral Harris Tweed blend of 











teewn, green, bien, te wasl yor 2. 50 : 
cheat 72- Page - CATALOG 










MALLARD 24 — oF THE PARKS 
































Just looks at the ma ‘ ¢ ind go 
guaranteed in a Ma * with dura 
pocket for credit cards WIGWAM WEDGE MOCCASINS. . .$5.95 ings, roomy sleeping facilities, cheer 
Of glove-soft, smooth, washable calfskin, they cuddle name pl 1 ta 
i ai our feet and make walking a pleasure. Built-in wedge feature al 1 
and tickets. $9.95, postpaid. te 5 lovely shades: White, Natural, Turquoise, Ked brakes w trave ! 
’ Charcoal with intriguing pinwheel bead design. Sizes 3 fram 1 axle Nr 

Here’s How, thru 10, narrow and mec ue half sizes too $5.95 an dealer 
Send cash, check or mo or COD's send a deposit tr " ‘a "Ts ailer 














95 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


ountry Club 





OLD PUEBLO TRADERS. 22. wow. 6 MALLARD COACH CORP., Dept. H1-59, P.O. Bax 313, West Bend, Wis 
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Where You Can Buy 


SUNLANE VOYAGERS 


CC PePaucese 


ARNEL TRIACETATE 





shown on puges 92.93 & pages 94.95 


Not all stores have all merchandise listed, but 
each store has a wide selection. Note fashions 
shown on pages 92.93 are described below. 
Goodfriends 
Columbia, 5. ¢ James L. Tapp Co, 
Corpus Christi, Texas Lichtenstein’s 
Dew Muines, lowa Younkers 
Freeno, Calif Gottechalk’s 
Honolulu, Hawaii Liberty House 
Indianapolis, Ind Wm. H. Block Co, 
Lineoln, Neb Miller & Paine, Ine, 
Milwaukee, W Gimbel’s 
Morristown, N. J 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 
Pauramu \ J 
Vitteburgh, Pa 
Plainteld, N. J 
Princeton, NJ 
Providence, RK. I 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Austin, Texa 


Bamberger’s 
Maison Blanche Co 
Kursek's 
Bamberger’s 
Bamberger’s 
Kaufmann’s 
Bamberger’s 
Bamberger's 

The Outlet Co. 

The Hecht Co, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Fashions in American Export Lines advertise- 
ment on pages 02.9% All in Cohama fabrics 


Lelt to right 


Arnel sharkekin dress by Modern Jra., de- 
uned by Mona Kosett. Eden Roe red, Casa- 

blanea bh Sizes Yto 1S. About $15 

Arnel and tron piqué sharkskin dress by 
Nantucket Natural White with blue, white 
with pink. Sizes 8 to 16, About $30 

Arnel knitted sharkekin bathing suit by Cole 
{ California. Casablanca blue, white, red 
Sizes 10 to 18. About $20 

Arne! eharkekin dre by Nantucket Naturals. 

White only vee B to 16. About $40 

Arwel sharkekin separates by Malbe. Shirt, 
shout $9. Shert ibout $8. Both, pink of 

wreen, Hoth ive tito 16 

Arnel eharkehin parate by Malbe. Over- 

blouse with flower ibout $12. Lined pants, 


sbout $11. Both, pink or green, sizes 8 to 16 








Pianning a Trip? 
See Pages 156, 157, and 158 


f 
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~— GLAM 


ski 
wear 





styled 

with all the 
verve and dash 
of the 
slalom race 


itself 


see your dealer 


or write for catalog 


SB. F. MOORE & CO, 
Newport 14, 


Vermont 
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Bar Cart 

This brass-plated server, 

30x17 14"x30", 

folds for storing. The four 
removable plastic 

trays are alcohol-resistant, 

come in walnut or blond finish. 
Cart and trays, $29.95, 

express collect. Removable racks 
for glasses or bottles, 

$3.50 each. Gay Gifts, 388 Queen 
Anne Rd., Teaneck, N.J. 


Personal Touch 
Your favorite picture reproduced 


in permanent colors on 





frosted glasses from color transparency, 
| black-and-white photo or 
negative. Choice of double old- 
fashioneds, or 12- or 15-oz. 
highballs. Set of 8, $20; set of 

12, $25. Postpaid. Warren 

-E. Guggenheim, Box 86, Enka, N.C. 


Triple Play 

Conceal prosaic kitchen wrappings 
in a three-tiered pine 

dispenser for wall or counter 

top. 15”x13”x6”. Holds standard 

or oversized rolls; has serrated edges. 
Brass Federal eagles add a 
decorative note. $9.48, postpaid. 
Merrill Ann Creations, 


3601 Kingsbridge Ave., N.Y.C. 63. 


Dashing Dachshund 
Here’s a white plush 
pocketbook that will enchant 
a little girl. 

The puppy's head is in 
turquoise corduroy; the lining 
is red-and-white 

gingham. 8”x4”. $1.95, 
postpaid, 

Montagnes, Verona, N.J. 


Endiessiy Usetul 


An all-purpose steel knife for 
craftsman or fisherman. 

Includes large spear blade, pen 
blade, screw driver, 

wire scraper, bottle-and-can opener, 
Scissors, reamer, tweezers, 

lanyard shackle, hook disgorger, 
scaler, cork screw, saw. 


3!” long, closed. $14.25, postpaid. 








The Hitching Post, 
De Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22) 
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LOW COST 
TOURS OF 
IRELAND! 


puma BY LUXURIOUS wm MOTOR COACH 
All-inclusive 
—— Meals, Even Tips! 


9 and 12 DAYS 
ron d ABOUT $10 PER DAY 


TYPICAL 6-DAY TOURS $62.05 
NORTH—Donegal, Portrush, Belfast, etc. 
SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, etc. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


“SUPER DE LUXE” 6 DAY TOUR 

From Dublin every Thursday, July 2nd to Aug. 27th 

$ 50 VISITING KILLARNEY, RING OF 
101 KERRY, BLARNEY, GLENDALOUGH 


All rooms with private baths; wine served with 
meals and MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS 



















SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 
transportation, and reservations at Great 

Southern Hotels from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o IRISH RAILWAYS 
(write for tour folder and map) 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO—-LOS ANGELES—TORONTO 


in 
lreland'’s 


IOMPAIR 
Transport Company 
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Most Beautiful 


Most Beautifully Built 28’ Cruiser Afloat! 


Luxuriously complete 
livin Bales accomntoda- 
‘or 


EXPRESS CRUISER jer figs brochure. 
TROJAN BOAT CO., Lancaster 2, Pa. 


A PAST FULL OF PROGRESS A FUTURE FULL OF PROMISE 


MOVIES ::': 
. SLIDES 


COLOR 
BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE! 


FREE—Blackhawk's big sale catalog of 8mm. and 

16mm. movies, and 2”x2” color slides—travel, history, 

railroads, ships, planes, circus, wild life, and col- 

lectors items from the turn of the century! Big 

discounts, too, on projectors, cameras, supplies! Get 

free—every three weeks—twelve page newspaper-size 
bargain list! 


Bladen Thur 


8mm and 16mm DUPLICATES 
16mm REDUCED to 8mm + 8mm ENLARGED to 16mm 
COLOR or BLACK and WHITE 














Bmm ANIMATED TITLES 16mm 
TITLES MADE TO ORDER 
FREE SAMPLE TITLE Give Dealers Name 


U.S. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT CORP. 


442 ROGERS AVENUE + BROOKLYN 25,N.Y 











PAPER CLIP MONEY HOLDER 


extra heavy gilt gold finish. 1 x 24%”. Most prac- 
tical gift for Men or Women. For American or For- 
eign Currency. Price includes tax. Mail $1.00 to: 


HARRY STEFFIN, 38 West Ninth St... Y. 11, N.Y. 


Shop 
The HOLIDAY Shopper 
for Gifts for All Occasions 


























A RESTAURANT 
ON THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Continued from Page 87 


true flavor. The Joup, though, needs 
fennel. And here again we're lucky 
with the sand. If you catch a loup 
up towards Marseille, he’s so full of 
mud you can feel it; he’s soft and 
pouchy. No, this is a good coast.” 

M. Baudoin invites us to visit the 
garden and cellars, and we wander 
out the back door. In the slanting 
gold of the late-afternoon light, as 
a heron planes across from water 
meadows stretching to trout-filled 
hills beyond, one notices how each 
gilded trellis of vines separates the 
various vegetable plots with the for- 
mality of a box hedge, and one mar- 
vels that only a few hundred feet 
away from this vineyard quiet runs 
the Cannes-Nice trunk road, and 
only a few miles away the vortex 
of Juan-les-Pins drives its garish 
gaiety. 

Down then into the cellars, in the 
spirit of Brillat-Savarin’s bottled 
friend who said, “Thank you,” as 
he pushed away the plate of grapes, 
“but I am not in the habit of taking 
my wine in pills.” The cellars are 
cool, kept at an exact temperature, 
but not romantic caverns. They are 
simply the functional cellars of a 
man who knows his wines. 

Later, as we chatted in his office, 
he showed us an album containing 
photographs of some of his famous 
visitors: the kings of Belgium and 
Iraq, the Windsors, and the Sereni- 
ties of Monaco, the ubiquitous 
Churchill, Cocteau and the Oliviers, 
Kurt Jurgens, Gary Cooper, Danny 
Kaye and so on and on and on. 

“Have you,’ lasked,“‘any stories?” 

“Stories?” He looked puzzled. 

“Ah, stories!” After a pause he 
said, ‘““The Duke of Norfolk once 
named two horses La Bonne Auberge 
and Ratatouille. He said he'd give 
them to the restaurant when they 
died! And ... pas exemple... 
there’s a certain Oriental ex-king 
who only likes chicken carcasses— 
anyone else can have the meat—he 
likes to use his teeth on the bones.... 





? PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
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And then there was the late Monsieur 
Gulbenkian, who always brought his 
private chef with him...and...and...” 

And only then, as he hesitated in this 
halting vein, did I realize that the lives 
of Baudoin’s clients were a sacred con- 
fidence, which he kept with the profes- 
sional integrity of a physician. And for 
this, though frustrated, | could only 
have applause. As someone once said 


of restaurants: “Man is a born rester.”” 
Public eating must always remain one 
of man’s supreme private joys. And it 
is still one that can be realized at its quin- 
tessential best at La Bonne Auberge by 
the shores of the blue Mediterranean. 

Thus chastened, we rose from the cel- 
lars into the garden again, and into 
nightfall after this so long, late lunch. 
The old patch of fertile earth was vanish- 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
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ing in a sea of darkness. But against a 
starlit sky the low roofs of the restau- 
rant rose among their cypress growth, 
and the French tricolore was stil! flap- 
ping at the masthead—the whole green- 
decked edifice, white wood smoke blow- 
ing back from its funnels, seemed to 
have become a bright-lit ship setting 
off on one more marvelous bon voyage 


into the night. rHE END 





ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 


This year give holiday cheer— 
the lighter...drier...smoother Scotch 


Everyone who knows Scotch recognizes VAT 69 for its fine quality. 


VAT 69 is the lighter, drier, smoother Scotch. Good reasons for you to apts 

a : ¢ 

To En wAsEOTY be confident and proud to give this grand old Scotch! Pick up a few : NYD: 
QUEEN ZABETH II ° ° ° 6 . Os 7 
scorn wuisky ovstiicens oift hottles of VAT 69 in its distinguished old-world carton. “Oe 


15 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 











Magnificent bayfront accommoda- 
tions — one-of-a-kind rooms and 
suites, designed for connoisseurs, 
comfort seekers, cosmopolites 
from the world over! 
“Summit "meetings of top people 
. every day at the world-famed 
Top O' the Columbus, 17 floors up! 
Gourmet fare, rare wines from the 
Columbus wine cellar; spectacu- 
lar views of ocean, city, and bay! 
Heart of downtown conven- 
ience, Airlines terminal; near 
smart shops, theaters and offices. 
Completely Air Conditioned 


Biscayne Blvd. at First Street, Miami, Florida 
For reservations, call Miami, FRanklin 3-267) 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CHARGE CARDS ACCEPTED 


THE COLUMBUS + THE COLUMBUS + THE COLUMBUS + THE COLUMBUS 


THE 
HOTEL 


THE COLUMBUS « THE COLUMBUS 


THE COLUMBUS + THE COLUMBUS + THE COLUMBUS 4 


SNSAWNIOD 3H 


SNSEWNIOD BHA: 





SNAEWNIOD SHL + SNEWNIOCD BHI 


THE COLUMBUS 
















When you get the urge 
to break away from the 
work-a-day world, and heed 
the call to adventure and 
fun, visit the Coast of the 
Buccaneers . . . visit Treasure 
Island, Florida. This land of 
high adventure beckons you to 
warm, golden days on the Gulf of 
Mexico, with its miles of pure, 
white sand beaches. To sports of 
all sorts and sights to delight every 
member of your family. Make 
Treasure Island your own place in 
the sun for the zest of your 
life or the rest of your life! 


Yhoart of Ot Petersburg’ Holiday bles 


Treasure 
NESE 





‘ sl 
Box H.A. Treasure Island, Florida 5 
Send me colorful booklet on Treasure Island ! 
nome 1 
address i 
3 city & stote ‘ 
no. in party arrival date { 
length of stay J 
— = oe ow ee ee oe ee ee ee oe oe 
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in Fort Lauderdale, 


Florida, it’s the 


TRADE WINDS fila 


on the 
HOTEL 











Atlantic 


Superb cuisine, thoughtful service and 
beautiful decor combine with true hospitality 
to guarantee the kind of a vacation you 
have always desired directly on Florida's 
finest beach Near smart shops Golf 
courses Deep Sea Fishing Horse 
and Dog Racing Entertainment in the 
Intimate Gold Room Lounge. Luncheon 
terrace overlooking the ocean. Spend a 
relaxing holiday with us and our 
distinguished guests 


Choice of European or American Plan — 


Write for Free Color Brochure Box H 


kT RADE WINDS 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


HOLIDAY 








Superb dining 
and entertainment! 


Boca 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Gourmet meals, five bars, danc- 
ing and entertainment nightly! 
Mile-long private ocean beach, 
two olympic swimming pools, 
cabana club, yacht basin, Gulf 
Stream fishing, tennis, polo. 27 
holes of championship golf, 9- 
hole pitch ’n putt, and famed 
Pro Sam Snead. Truly luxurious 
accommodations . . . at unbeliev- 
ably moderate rates, full Ameri- 
can Plan. For color brochure 
and reservations write R. B. 
Leggett, Manager, Dept. 303. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB 
Boca Raton, Florida + Stuart L. Moore, President 


See your Travel Agent or Nat'l Reps: ROBERT F. WARWER, INC. 
Wew York © Chicago * Washington * Boston * Toronto 








How to 
Change Your 3 
Life in 8'/2 Seconds... 


. .» That’s all the time required to 
fill out this coupon. It will bring 
you — free of charge — a _ beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet which will 
show you 1001 ways in which Miami 
— the Magic City of the Sun — 
avails a bright new world of happi- 
ness and diversion for you and 
your entire family. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old ... wage earner or executive 
—Miami spells vacation magic to millions. 
And Miami can spell VACATION magic 
for you! 


“Miami Invitation,” Dept. NM 1] ° 
320 N.E. Sth St., Miami, Florida 


Name 


JANUARY 















MAGNIFICENT 
PLACE UNDER 
THE SUN... 

hh 


Sapphire sea... 
a magnificent ; 

palm-fringed private beach . . . and The 
Lido Biltmore’s Club-atmosphere. Perfect 
swimming, exciting fishing in protected 
waters, boating, 5 golf courses, tennis. 
Luxurious resort hotel on the Gulf, fabu- 
lous cuisine, social gaiety. American and 
European Plan. 






CLUB 


LIDO BEACH «SARASOTA: FLORIDA 
FLOYD ALFORD, JR., PRES. & GEN. MGR. 
For rates, reservations and color folder, 
see your travel agent, or Robert F. 
Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
MU 2-4300, or write direct. 








REFINED HOSPITALITY 
...1S yours Q 
at the : 






in friendly, restful 
Delray Beach 


Enjoy the luxury of relaxed comfort 
... away from the crowds and bumper- 
to-bumper traffic frustration. 

You'll really appreciate the friends 

and surroundings you'll find in the 

tranquil atmosphere of the Seacrest. 
COTE D'AZUR LOUNGE - DOLPHIN DINING ROOM 
Open Dec. 15 to April 15 (American Plan) 
(European plan optional Dec., jan. and April) 

rite for color brochure H, rates to 

Donald E. Colman, Manager 


The SEACREST HOTEL 
Directly on the Ocean, Delray Beach, Fla. 





“OLD. AST 


APARTMEN HOTEL 
FOR HAPPY VACATIONS 


A luxurious apartment hotel, directly on the At- 
lantic. Pool, private balconies, phone switch- 
board, central heat, air conditioning. Free TV 
all apartments. Beautifully furnished, 1 and 2 
Bedroom apartments, éfficiencies, hotel rooms. 
Daily Maid service. Write or phone for bro- 
chure, rates 
APT. H, 545 NORTH ATLANTIC BOULEVARD 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA TEL. LO 4-4361 


~~~ ~~~ 











Exclusive Delray Beach, Florida 
Perfect, sunny spot for family winter vacation! 
Sea Ray Hotels—both hotel and apartment 
accommodations on private ocean beach and 
inland waterway; each with private swimming 
pool. Week, month or season. For brochure, 
rates, reservations, write: Sea Ray Hotels, 
P.O. Box 1127-H, Delray Beach, Fla. 

















—_ 















PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Fiorida 








ee 


on the ocean 


One of America’s most renowned re- 
sort hotels. You’ll enjoy its club-like 
atmosphere, superior service and fur- 
nishings. 196 large, cross-ventilated 
rooms, most with ocean views. 


Swimming pool and cabanas. Block- 
long beach. Tennis courts, putting green. 
Private boat docks. Wonderful foods. 
Dancing in Caribbean Room lounge. 
Handy, central-beach location. 


Reduced rates during Christmas and 
through January 23. For details write: 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Manager Box 351-HM 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








Chas. A. Pickett 

n. Mgr. 
PALM BEACH TOWERS Palm Beach, Florida 
New York Office-60 E. 42 St., YUkon 6-8217 





Lakeside Inn, Mount Dora 


...Central Florida's outstanding Resort Hotel — midst lakes, 
hills and orange groves. Season early December to mid- 
April. Featuring lawn bowling, golf, bass fishing, private 
swimming pool, putting green, shuffleboard. Rates $12.00 


to $18.00 daily. American Plan Richard Edgerton, Pres. 


Lauderdale Beach Hotel 






















y THIS 1S THE YEAR OF THE [)]|PLOMAT 


Now...the complete-in-itself “capital of the resort world” 
—an unsurpassed 400-acre oceanfront Hotel and Country Club... 


GALA PREMIERE SEASON 


« Our own on-premises 
18-hole championship 
Golf Course, with 
Cary Middlecoff as pro 

* Six tennis courts with 
Fred Perry, pro 





+ 1000 ft. private ocean beach 
« 4 pools; yacht dockage 
* Unrivalied dining; 
fabulous entertainment! 
Samuel Friedland, Ownership 
George E. Fox, Mng. Director 
Write now for colorful brochure; 
or see your Travel Agent 








a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


» Colonnades Hote 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambiing 
design and spacious goes’ 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accom tions are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children's pool, snack bar 
dining room, cocktail lounge 
Guif Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 

Open Dec. 15 to May 1 

Write for color folder 





Pi. OLM HOTEL 
JP diectty on ocean. Dress for beach 
in your room. European pion, 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser 
vations. For color booklet, write 
Fred Wynn, Mgr 


S 
PP? LAUDERDALE, FLA. 





, 
Ruttger’s by the Sea 
Fun amidst complete luxury !Club-like atmosphere. AAA & 
Duncan Hines recommended. Private beach & fresh water 
pool, Cocktail lounge. Dining by the sea. Am. or Eu, Plan & 
spec, rates to Feb. 15. Friendly hospitality by owner-mgmt. 


Don & M., J. Rutiger, P.O. Box 8636, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 





Clearwater Beach Hotel 


Charming, restful, congenial. Private beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American plan. Fishing, bathing, golf, water 
sports. Send for color brochure today. A Boss Hotel 


W. E. LaFon, Manager—Clearwater |, Florida 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Soreno Hotel—Opening October 25. Enjoy Florida at its 
best. 300 attractive rooms—spacious facilities —tradition- 
ally fine food—-complete social program —atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality. For specific information and reserva- 


tions write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 

200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


T. N. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 











Oceanfront... 
FORT LAUDERDALE fFicrido 


Let your tensions evaporate at our 
enormous pool or broad private beach. 
Beguiling attractions include dining, 
dancing, entertainment, the Tapis 
Rouge, Petite Cafe, pitch & putt golf, 
shuffleboard. Full hotel facilities. 











California 








33 ? SS Nee 
THE WEST’S LUXURY RESORT! 
ARROWHEAD 
SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SPA 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
Relax and have fun in the center of the 
Southern California playground. Sunny, 
warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis. Just a few minutes from Lake 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village. 
World's hottest mineral steam bath caves. 
Wonderful food and nightly entertain- 
ment. Air-Conditioned. Write for vivid 
color brochure. 
Los Angeles—DU 8-1151 » San Francisco—EX 7-2717 
SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





ENJOY WINTER VACATIONS 


in Historical 


DEATH VALLEY! 


Swim, golf, ride wonderful desert trails, 
relax in the warm sun, or visit famous 
western points of interest. Exceptional 
cuisine and facilities at 2 famous Fred 
Harvey resorts. 


FURNACE CREEK 
BOGGS enstare 
FURNAG CREEK 
& La RANG MODEST 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
For reservations or our colorful brochure and rates 
contact your Travel Agent or write direct 


FURNACE CREEK iNN 
P.O. BOX 51, DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. 


—— 








Balconied rooms overlooking Atlantic. 
SEA SHORE RESORT 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


Everything's sparkling new. For modest 

1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Mission Inn 


rates, brochure, write: Box 6609 J. 
EARLY CALIFORNIA 
HISTORIC GARDEN HOTEL 






For something different stay at 

historic Mission Inn, % hour from 

Disneyland. See famous art treas- 
ures, the Catacombs, Flyer’s Wall, Sr. 
Cecilia & St. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, free golf, free parking, 
dine in beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm, sunny, desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates. 
Write for colorful brochure. 
Los Angeles 008-1151 + San Francisco€X1-2117 


SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 





HOLIDAY 


JANUARY 





Travel Directory 






informal 
luxury at 
comfortable 
prices 

MOTOR HOTELS COMBINING MOTEL, 
HOTEL AND RESORT FACILITIES. 
Write to MASTER HOSTS, 225 Rowan Bidg., 
Fort Worth 16, Texas, for FREE DIRECTORY 
ee 








Going Sontl.| 


FASTEST 
SAFEST 
FOLDER SHORTEST 








All New ROUTE 
Full Color To 
1959 Edition FLORIDA 


AVOIDS DANGEROUS 
INDUSTRIAL T\RAFFIC 


OCEAN HIWAY ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. W—BOX 1552—WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Don't Spend a Frustrated Vacation 
PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 


Get THE GIMLET—236 pages 


FOR 30 YRS. TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELERS’ GUIDE 
Tella Where and How to Go. Where to Stop, Shop, Dine 
Play. Excitingly Miustrated, Canada thru Mlorida and 
Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies. Spectal Sec- 
tion on New York City. Send $1.00 now for your copy to 
The Gimlet, 745 Sth Av. Dept. B 16, N.Y. 22 


State Places of Interest, Mode of Travel. When? 


RETIRE ON 
$150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex 

penses $200-250 a mo, Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala 30 min. to city of 44 million, medical center 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. Train, bus 
paved roads all the way. Full time servants, maids, 
cooks,$8 to $15 per mo. Filet mignon 0c Ib., coffee 45c, 
gas 17c gal. Rum 90c fth; gin, brandy 70c to $1.15; 
whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, 
confusion, jitters. Just serene living among consider 
ate people. For EXACTLY how Amer.cans are living 
in world’s most perfect climate on $90—$150—$250 
a mo. mail $2.00 for complete current information 
photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, ishing, vaca 

tioning and retirement conditions from Am. view 

point (Pers. Chk. OK) to Thayer of Mexico, File 5 

Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. (Money-back guarantee—If 
you prefer airmail delivery, add 40c to U.S.—$1.25 
to other countries) 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








After the holidays... come to restful 


LAN NOW to visit 
peaceful historic Wil- 
liamsburg and enjoy the 





leisured ways of the gracious eighteenth 


century. Here you'll find many interesting 
Traditional Virginia 
hospitality in modern hotels, colonial guest 


things to see and do. 


houses and restored taverns. 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 


Double rooms with bath from $8.00 


New York 
Washington 


10 Rockefeller Plasa, Td 
1145 10th St., N.W. RE public 7-8114 


Nha 
/ 


Driving South... Stop atwW ‘Miamsbur 


Write Box 714, Williamsburg, Va. or Reservation Offices 
Clrde 6-6800. 


I ; Tee ee 
Ht! my! 













Ml Ve “+: 


aa—ere 





Arizona 








PHOENIX 





For free color brochure and accommodations guide write: Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau. 





bad 


It's sun-tan warm, ayer now, in this winter vacation 
paradise. Be lazy or be lively . . 
Under the Sun for a happy holiday. 





ARIZONA 


and the 


Valley of the Sun 


. here is Everything 











ARIZONA 





Ycgorw 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway fo Mexico 


Free color booklet write: a 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5815-E Pueblo, al, ie. 


Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 

Heat Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, 
bracing air of thie beautiful ranch-resort, 2200 ft altitude, 
overlooking desert & mts, Riding, heated pool, all ranch 
activities, delicious food, Season Oct. 15th to May tat 
Write: The Speuidings, Revute 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 19th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Kates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras, Horseback riding, heated ewimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at ite beat. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, Pp. O. Bex 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Sierra Vista Lodge 


Vor the utmost in quiet, comfort & real good food. Heated 
Also a few effi 
City bus at door. Sensible rates, Am. or 
bu. plan. Literature on request Dena Margaret Williams, 
2512 &. Grant Rd., Tucson, Ariz., phone EA 5-9289 


pool. New rumpus room for cards & T 
ciency Apartment 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


Share charm of of fashioned ranch. Spacious rooma 
per ate bathe, heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, tasty 
omespun meals. Family groups invited. Write for folder 
Twe Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona, 

Box 10, Castle Hot Springs, Ariz 


For the Finest in Arizona 


guest ranch life—those who know-——-keep coming back to 


Seddie & Surrey Guest Ranch, 
Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 








Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradlee Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foeh!, Manager 
Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor 
der now in ite 34rd year, Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended 
Dunean Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 
Ranches 
Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch—7 days $89 


lor an exhilarating change, complete reat, activities that are 
memorable fun...it's thisranchin the Rockies. Superb meals, 
riding, ewimming in heated pool, boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 


folder free. Write Beavers $-V, Winter Park 9J, Colo. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Kesort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages on lake, Offering horseback riding, ewimming 
pool, pack trips, dining, waterskiing, sailboating, fishing, 


canoeing For reservations write les Vv. Averill— Owner 
Bermuda 
Bermuda Cottages 


1, 2, } bedroom cottages, choice locations. Beautifully fur- 
nished, all have fireplaces, radio, stove, refrigerator, phone 
Pvt. maid does housekeeping. Kates as low as $185/month 
incl. all utilities. Nov. thru Feb, Other months daily rates 


apply Write Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda 























“Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 











a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


700 acre estate on the Gulf Coast, 
combining all the vacation pleas- 
ures of a country club, a dude ranch 
and shore resort. Cham — 18 
hole golf course, heated pool, full 
rogram of dude ranch fun, all 
oo and water sports. 














PREMIERE YEAR — 
THE SOPHISTICATED WORLD 
OF THE BEAUTIFUL 





MOTEL, BEACH & CABANA CLUB 
Gan JUAN / PUERTO RICO 


Dine, dance, be 
entertained in a giant shell 
set on the ocean’s edge. Enjoy the high 
excitement of an elegant casino. Relax 
on a breath-taking ocean beach, around a 
matchless Cabana Club and pool... and 
it's different, so different—for this 
is the sophisticated world of LA CONCHA 
— Puerto Rico’s newest resort! 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Blake Sweatt, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
For information, reservations, see your Travel Agent 
AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL / Cecil Mills, President 





SEE —— oe — 


Or Wr form 





New York City Hotel 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 

40 -story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 
















Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort. 
For teletype reservati 












Only $ hours by plane from New York City. 
See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, . 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. MUrray Hill 7-6862. 








pay = 

YGrapctrse Bay 
Hotel and Villas 

Fresh, exclusive, reasonable; just a 

few hours flight. Complete facilities, 

reliably pleasant year ’round. Dep’t. H 


CHRISTIANSTED, ST. CROIX, VIRGIN IS. U.S.A. 





* . . eas * 
Historic Nevis, British West Indies 
Enjoy fine beaches of Caribbean's loveliest yet most un- 
spoiled island. Modern cottages for 14 guests on old sugar 
plantation. For information & reservations, write airmail 
or cable via St. Kitts Prank H. Galey, Rock Estate, 
ingerland, Nevis, B. W. |. 



















IN HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 
George Timbes, Mgr. 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 








WY 1- 3949. Write for booklet HM. 


“BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 








Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the Pinkham Notch Ski Area White Mountain 
National Forest. A Mountain Inn for skiing in the sun 


or recreational active leisure with superb lodgings, and 
good food served with a tradition in hospitality 
R. P. Whipple, Jack New Hampshire 











The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
“ The Place They Told You About "’—for newlyweds only 
Your own sosladed cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “ Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 164, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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The Northfield 


Snow sports at the door; Skating, Tobogganing. Portable 
ski tow. Easy driving distance to excellent ski lifts. Camp- 
fire picnics. Warm rooms. $11-$16 day inc. hearty meals. 
Near Northfield Schools. Open all year, 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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NEXT MONTH 


We concentrate on the shores of the seas in our next 
issue. The opening article is a detailed exploration of the 
UNITED STATES PACIFIC COAST from Puget Sound 
to San Diego, by the well-known California writer Robert 
Carson. On the other side of the world, India’s MALABAR 
region bordering the Arabian Sea is the subject of an evoca- 
tion and a reminiscence by Aubrey Menen, the distin- 
guished satirist, who grew up there. 

Then we have the sea as seen from Brooklyn. It is a special 
and affectionate view, by a newcomer to Holiday, that bril- 
liant and individualistic Brooklynite, Truman Capote. Photo- 
graphs showing the odd corners and seasoned elegance of 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, taken by David Attie, accom- 
pany this article, and we think the combination is one of the 
best things that has happened to that battered borough in a 
long time. 

Not really on any sea, but close to two of them, is ancient, 
altered CAIRO, on the Nile. Desmond Stewart describes the 
complicated and dramatic pressures which have changed the 
face of this city in the last few years from English Imperial to 
Arab Zealot. 

There are also two prin 1rily photographic articles, both 
of them sea-girt. One is ROUND HILL, the exclusive re- 
sort on the Island of Jamaica, and the other is a fashion story 
on LILY PONS in her villa on the French Riviera. Behind 
the luxuriantly restful life of Round Hill the Caribbean can be 
continually glimpsed, and just over Miss Pons’ petite and 
fashionably clad shoulder, the azure Mediterranean. 

The sea-enclosed peninsula of Florida is examined by 
Peter Lyon, from the point of view of the resident facing the 
overflowing force of nature there. The charm of alligators, 
the appeal of spiders are some of the lessons he learned 
and describes. 

Our Handbook next month is not about water but the 
next thing to it, snow. This HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF 
SKIING will acquaint you with areas all over the world 
where skiing is flourishing, as well as a run-down on the 
national skiing scene. 

Other features are MEN ON THE MOON in which 
Arthur C. Clarke looks ahead to space travel in the not-so- 
distant future; Cleveland Amory's double-exposure portrait 
of RICHARD RODGERS AND OSCAR HAMMER. 
STEIN II, and all our regular departments. 

As we said, the February issue is predominantly by the 
seashore. For any readers who tire of this subject there is 
our full-color Place of the Month photograph, which is of 
SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, a charming Mexican town 
which is completely land-locked. 


The text accompanying this picture was written by 


THE EDITORS 





COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


5 SUMMER CRUISES IN SCANDINAVIA 
AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 








eo) WY 26 WLY 17 © Rates 
m | h, England. *Salls also from Boulogne June 16 
ct otioegatgabampasame 
Each 16 Days © AUGUST 1 © AUGUST 17 © Rates fram $350 


Sailing from Boulogne (France) and Harwich (England) 
Autemn Hadhervencen Cruise, 33. doys, from 
see your travel agent or write: Boviogr spton, Sept. 4-5 « from $500 





CurpeR Link 277 pan ave, NEW YORK 17 © mu 6-044 
aad 























ZEISS 


CARL Great in plies 
Great tw Cameras Sm 


Be protected by this world famous name when you 
buy a camera to serve you with unerring precision 
all your life. Zeiss Ikon Contaflex is a perfected 
optical instrument. This great camera is an eye- 
level, 35mm reflex which sights and focuses with 
unbelievable brilliance, seeing through the f/2.8 
Zeiss Tessar lens with wide open diaphragm, A 
touch of your finger, and it operates at pre-set 
opening and speeds up to 1/500, Various models 





make possible, with accessories and supplementary 
lenses, regular photography (split-second, time, or 
deferred exposure); closeups to 6”; magnification 
to 1.7 diameters; stereos; copying; telephoto and 


wide-angle shots. From $109, at leading dealers. 


Send for 
free booklet CH-29. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 


485 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


World Famous 
Zeiss ikon Cameras 
are Precision-Made 

in West Germany 


CONTAFLEX 
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New 1959 Chaika 
were. 885 823.3, 


Bois IVANOVICH has only one automobile dealer that 
he can go to see — the government. And he goes with 


his pockets full of rubles and his hat in his hand. 


John Smith, U.S.A., sort of takes the car and truck 
dealers in his town for granted. Seems they've always 
been there—ever since that shining day when he and 
Dad and Mom drove that first car home. Drove the 


long way, smack up Main Street, sitting up tall. 


Smitty would sure howl to high heaven if he had to 
pay between three and four times his whole year’s pay 
for a new car that can’t hold a candle to any American 
car mechanically, in comfort, equipment or styling. 
Ivan does. And wait two years for delivery to boot! 
Ivan does. And deal with mechanics whose way of 
checking your anti-freeze is to taste the radiator water. 


(Guess they haven't invented the hydrometer yet.) 


Can't you see Ivan’s eyes popping if he walked into 
Smitty's dealer’s showroom? Here’s a man, now, who 
has built his business on the solid rock of fine prod- 
ucts. And he’s put a lot of money into a big selection 


of models and modern service equipment. 


His business has grown because his legion of friends 


has grown. He'll speed your financing through. He’ll 


give you his personal attention whether your trouble 
is a crankcase or plain old crankiness. And his service 
guarantee is gilt-edged—good at any dealer who sells 
the car anywhere in the U. S. A. 


This dealer and John Smith have been friends for a 
long time. See each other at the PTA and the lodge, 
the town council and the Little League practice ses- 
sions. Smitty's oldest boy is learning to drive in the car 


the dealer donated to the high-school driving course. 


Saw Smitty just this morning. Grinning like a Chessy 
cat. On his way to pick out the new family bus. Ac- 
cording to Smitty, this is the time to buy. Just look at 
the ’59 models . . . the cleanest, most beautiful cars 
America’s great automobile industry has ever created. 
Look at the factory price tags on the windows .. . the 


biggest car value your dollar has ever bought. 


See “Automobile Row” .. . the industry’s spectacular 
array of new 1959 cars... in the January grd issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, the nation’s year-round 
new-car showroom. Then see your car or truck dealer. 
He'll greet you with a big smile and the best value 


in your whole ever-lovin’ lifetime! 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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When the bells ring . . . or when the bell rings 
a bring out your best, your Bell’s, the Celebration Scotch. 


“such a pleasant Scotch!” 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD. DISTILLERS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE DISTR. FOR THE U.S.A. 
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COMMAND A NEW 1959 CHRIS-CRAFT 
Over 100 NEW models from 15 to 65 ft., $1995 to $136,000 


istalitiate Io Lageh 7 oh OUaTch Mm Aclohivl gt Wial-ho ame lagelaletciii(-lal ml ollolalwmelare as-you-cruise ‘plan available from many Chris Gizehaamel-toll-ta; 


interiors, new designs and power options! Special pay Act now while hold-the-line prices-are still in effect! 





Magnificent new 40-ft. Conqueror. Sleeps 8. Here's double-cabin, sundeck cruising Spirited new 21-ft. Continental. Has fins, will travel! 
it its luxurious best. Smartly appointed: main salon, master stateroom with access to Seats eight for sports and water fun. Engine 
cockpit aft, modern galley, dinette. Walk-around side decks. Engines to 550 hp 275 hp, speeds to 4) mph. Optional extra: land 
speeds to 29 mph. Chris-Craft prices start at $3040 hardtop or convertible top 


— 
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New. Chris-Ceaft 25-ft. Cavalier with V8 power. Sleeps four. Biggest family-cruiser Handsome new 35-ft. Constellation. Sleep 











value ever! Large cockpit, galley, dinette, full-height toilet room. Fully equipped, plete. galley, dinette; smart salon. Big flush-deck 
only <$5245. New 23-ft. Cavalier V8 Cruiser, $4295, fully equipped. Cavalier cockpit aff. Walk-around side decks. Engines to 
prices start at $1995 370 hp, speeds to 31 mph.? ’ 


NEW 
CHRIS-CRAFT 


V8 


MARINE 
ENGINE 





Now! Chris-Craft brings you a: all-new V8 marine engine—most 
advanced in the industry! Low initial cost, plus outstanding econ- 
omy, reliability, and performance gives you the most engine for 
your boating dollar. Compact size means you save weight, instal- 
lation space, operating costs. Marine engine prices start at $795. 





New Chris-Craft Sea Skiffs offer round-bilge, lapstrake boating at ifs 
best! Fast, dry, seaworthy! Shown: 22-ft. Ranger, 30 ft. and 35 ft 
Semi-Enclosed Cruisers. Sea Skiff prices start at just $2660 

Prices subject to change. Dealer inquiries invited 


POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 









